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THE extent to which natural supplies of energy 
are utilized is an accurate exponent of the civil- 
ization of anation. In savagery man satisfies all 
his demands for power by the labor of his hands. 
The treasures of the coal mine are unknown; the 
swift running river evokes no idea but the fear of 
a malignant water sprite , while the wind indeed 
‘**bloweth as it listeth,” arousing no thought as 
to whence it comes or whither it goes. ‘The 
earliest attempts to increase or supersede manual 
energy were endeavors to appropriate the forces 
of other animals, or of captive men reduced to 
slavery Then the action of the wind and waves 
upon the primeval canoe suggested their sup- 
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plies of power ; while it was not until the close 
of the last century that the value of fuel as a 
mine of force became understood. With the prog- 
ress of invention the value of animal energy, 
originally the only source of power, is continually 
decreasing, and bids fair to eventually vanish as a 
factor in the problem. 

The discovery of a new supply of energy would 
be more valuable than the fabled purse of Fortu- 
natus, but alas for those who still pursue the Fata 
Morgana of perpetual motion ! Science shows that 
man is as powerless to create energy as he is to 
create matter ; and that as the sum of the matter 
and the sum of the force in the universe are con- 

J stant quantities, 
all that man can 
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interior of the earth being still in a molten con- 
dition, a certain infinitesimal amount of energy, 
in the form of heat, is conveyed by conduction 
through the solidified crust to the exterior. 

Second: A minute amount of heat and light 
energy is radiated to the world from other stellar 
systems. 

Third : The moon, in causing the ebb and flow 
of the tides, expends upon the earth quite a large 
amount of energy, which may eventually be use- 
fully employed. 

Fourth: From the sun, in the form of radiant 
light and heat, the earth has received in the past 
immense quantities of energy, now stored in beds 
of fossil fuel, and is still receiving daily supplies, 
that are manifest in living animals and plants ; 
in the waterfalls and rivers; in the constant mo- 
tions of the atmosphere; and in an attraction 
that at one time opposes and at another aids the 
moon in producing tidal effects. 

Without serious error the first three causes may 
be neglected in a consideration of the energy 
utilized by mankind. The amount of force de- 
livered by the first two is unappreciable, while 
that so far derived from an application of the 
tide is insignificant. ‘There is, it is true, a pro- 
posal to construct an enormous dam, 15 miles 
long and about 300 feet high, extending across 
the Irish Channel, at the Mull of Cantire. ‘The 
effect of this dum would be to convert the Irish 
Sea into a large mill pond, that at each ebb and 
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flow of the tide would be filled and emptied with 
water sufficient to deliver millions of horse 
power. While there is nothing impossible in this 
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six foot pounds—is 
obtained, which is a 
measure of the power 
exerted. While the 
book remains quietly 
on the table the 
energy expended is 
storedinit. Ifapush 
shall dislodge the 
book, in the concus- 
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proposition, it cannot, as yet, be regarded as 
affecting the world’s supply of power; and thus 
the sun may be considered as the only present 
supply of energy worthy of extensive considera- 
tion. 

Mechanical work is usually defined as the pro- 
duction of motion against resistance. Thus, to 
raise a book from the floor and place it on a table 
requires the expenditure of a directly measurable 


amount of force; the attraction of gravitation 
tending to hold the book on the floor and resist- 


ing the hand that raises it. Assuming the book 
to weigh two pounds and the table to be three 
feet high, the lifting hand is elevating a weight 
of two pounds through a space of three feet, and 
if the weight be multiplied by the distance 
through which it moves, a compound quantity— 


sion produced on 
striking the floor all 
the energy previously 
expended in raising it is given out, and could by 
suitable mechanism be utilized. 

The rate at which mechanical work is accom- 
plished is an important factor. If an hour were 
required to lift the book, instead of a second or 
two, while the amount of energy expended would 
in the end be the same, the rate of expenditure 
would be too slow for practical availability. 
When oceupied on his improvements of the steam 
engine James Watt defined a horse power as the 
expenditure of 33,000 foot pounds per minute, or 
in other words Watt considered that a horse 
could overcome resistance at a rate that would be 
equivalent to lifting 33,000 pounds one foot high 
in a minute of time. 

Though it has been shown that Watt’s estimate 
is too high, and that an average horse cannot 
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exert more than one-half 


or two-thirds of this quan- 
tity, yet his unit of work 
remains as the universal 
English estimate of me- 
chanical energy. 

In a somewhat parallel 
manner the sun is storing 
energy for the use of man- 
kind. Throughout the lu- 
minous hours of each day 
the sun pours upon the ex- 
panse of the ocean enor- 
mous quantities of energy 
as light and heat, of which 
a large proportion is expend- 
ed in evaporating the sur- 
face water. ‘The vapor flies 
upward into the high re- 
gions of the air, as truly lift- 
ed against the attraction of 
gravitation as was the book 
from the floor ; each pound of water raised a foot 
from the sea level requiring the same expendi- 
ture of force as did each pound composing the 
mass of the book. 

Again the sun power comes into play, for 
through the agency of the winds the moisture- 
Jaden upper air is wafted over the continents un- 
til it reaches the mountain chains, the cool sum- 
mits of which act as condensers, precipitating thie 
moisture in rain and mist. But here the reappear- 
ing water is hundreds, or even thousands, of feet 
above its former sea level, and as in the book illus- 
tration, each pound of water at the higher level 
possesses; in virtue of its position, precisely the 
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7.— VIEW INSIDE THE TUNNEL. 


amount of energy that was expended in raising 
it from the ocean. Down the mountain slopes, 
collecting into springs and gathering into brooks 
that swell into rivers, rush the water drops, emit- 
ting at each inch of fall some of their pent-up 
sun energy. ‘To this cause the Cafion of the 
Colorado, the Delta of the Mississippi and the 
Palisades of the I[udson are impressive monu- 
ments, while the terrible disasters at Johnstown 
und Mill River testify to the awful resistlessness 
of the uncontrolled expenditure of a small 
amount of solar force. 

To render water power useful, in the commonly 
accepted meaning of the word, arrangements 
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must be made to direct and control the energy 
otherwise devoted to abrading the soil, rendering 
it available in the arts. As the amount of energy 
is proportional to both the quantity of water and 
the height of the fall, either a iittle water flowing 
a long way or a large quantity with a short drop 
will develop a corresponding amount of power, 
the maximum amount of energy evidently being 
obtained by the highest fall with the largest vol- 
ume. In California small streams with a fall of 
many hundreds of feet, producing jets of only a 
few inches in diameter, can, with appropriate 
wheels, yield several hundred horse power, while 
in New England a whole river with a few feet of 
fall is sometimes required to operate a small mill. 
Reliability, at least from a commercial stand- 
point, is a sine gua non of any water power. If 
in the dry season the stream is so reduced that 
the fall cannot supply the wheel, the factory 
must stop, causing both invested capital and em- 
ployés to lose more or less time, and introducing 
into the business a disastrous element of uncer- 
tainty. The construction of dams, creating an 
artificial reservoir, guards, in a measure, against 
such contingencies, and further adds to the value 
of the water power by increasing the height of 
the fall. The question of the utilization of the 
waterfall is always a problem in economics, though 
to the superficial observer such power appears to 
cost little or nothing. The construction of the 
necessary dame, canals, wheels, etc., requires the 
investment of large sums, upon which interest 
must be annually paid, and machinery of this 
class usually entails a considerable outlay for 
yearly repairs and maintenance, causing an aggre- 
gate of fixed charges that is frequently disappoint- 
ing to the supersanguine promoter. 

The application of water power has been lim- 
ited to the immediate vicinity of the fall, for 
previously to the most modern applications of 
electricity no economical means were known of 
transporting energy from place to place, except- 
ing within the most limited areas. So it was found 
necessary to locate all the machinery directly at 
the fall, and raw material as well as. finished 
goods must be subjected to the necessary cost of 
transportation, such expense tending still further 
to increase the true cost of water power. Energy 
derived from fuel presents much greater flexibil- 
ity. A steam engine of precisely the required 
size may be so located as to render the expense of 
transportation, both for raw material and finished 
product, a minimum, the cost of the engine as 
well as annual maintenance charges being usually 
less than that required by waterfall improve- 


ments, thus leaving the expense of fuel as the 


chief item assessed against the steam plant. 
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Owing to various geographical and commerical 
circumstances, the cost of the production of energy 
by water or steam varies greatly in different local- 
ities. Taking the averages from a large number of 
well-built steam plants, it is found that installation 
of engines developing 250 horse power and upward 
costs for machinery alone from $60 to $70 per horse 
power of capacity. Such plants, when operated 
for ten hours a day, require an annual expendi- 
ture for fuel, superintendence and maintenance 
of from $22 to $48 per horse power of output, 
depending upon the size and kind of engine, and 
assuming the price of coal to vary from $2 to $5 
aton. The expense usually incurred in render- 
ing water power available varies between even 
wider limits ; for large enterprises a cost of from 
$80 to $100 per horse power developed may be a 
reasonable amount, while should the expense ex- 
ceed from $135 to $145 there would be few loca- 
tions where steam would not be commercially a 
successful competitor. 

Water power owned and rented by acompany un- 
dertaking the instailation of the necessary dams and 
canals usually sells for from $3 to $5 per horse power 
per year in particularly favored localities, or com- 
mands a price of from $18 to $25 in cases where 
water is scarce and the demand for’ power large. 
With these considerations in mind, an intelligent 
consideration may be given to the proposed util- 
ization of the greatest waterfall in the world. 

A glance at the map (Fig. 1) of Central North 
America discloses the most remarkable chain of 
water ways in the world. Five expanses of fresh 
water, aggregating 95,000 square miles and drain- 
ing an area measured by 300,000 square miles, 
stretch, in series, throughout 17 degrees of longi- 
tude and 8 degrees of latitude. 

The physical geographic features of this chain 
are quite peculiar. ‘Turning to Fig. 2, in which a 
profile of the lake chain is shown, the eye is at once 
arrested by the fact that the four western lakes: 
are very closely on a level, there being but 28 feet 
fall between Lake Superior and Lake Erie. It 
is also worthy of note that the bottoms of the 
four lakes, Superior, Michigan, Iluron and On- 
tario, are approximately on a level, being 360: 
to 400 feet below the sea level. Out of the 600: 
feet between Lake Superior and the level of the 
ocean, 326 feet occur in the Niagara River and 
160 feet in a single leap at the Niagara Falls. At 
this: point a great dike of limestone stretches 
across the country between Lake Erie and Lake 
Ontario, acting as an immense natural dam, im- 
prisoning the waters of the Great Lake chain. 

In Fig. 3 the geographical features of the Niag- 
ara River are indicated. On geological grounds 
it is evident that at some former epoch the falls 
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were nearer, and perhaps quite close to Lake 
Ontario, the resistless energy of the water being 
sufficient to cut the Niagara gorge southward 
from Lake Ontario to the present location of the 
falls. Some idea of the work done by the water 
may be had by considering that the river has ex- 
cavated a cafion 7 miles long, from 200 to 300 
feet in depth, and from 600 to 1,200 feet in width. 
Measurements on the falls show them to be re- 
ceding southward at the rate of about a foot a 
year, thus requiring an allowance of about 35,000 
years for the excavation of the present gorge. 

At first appearance the Niagara River would 
seem to present unparalleled advantages as a 
power supply. Here the rocky limestone forms 
a natural dam, giving an available fall of 150 
feet ; while behind it the four Great Lakes with 
their 270,000 square miles of drainage area, col- 
lecting annually about 675,000,000 tons of wa- 
ter, afford a storage reservoir upon which the 
longest drought could make no impression, and 
from which all the mills on the continent could 
draw adequate supplies of energy. 

Unfortunately, these very conditions, that at 
first, apparently, seem so favorable, have, until 
the present time, precluded a commercial utiliza- 
tion of Niagara. For seven miles northward of the 
falls the general level of the main is at least 200 
feet above the bed of the river. ‘To locate mills 
above this level would be to place them at the 
same height as Lake Erie, and no power would 
be available. Below the falls Niagara River flows 
between two rocky walls that slope so perpendic- 
ularly into the stream as to afford no_ possi- 
bility of a mill site near the water’s edge unless 
by blasting out of the solid rock sufficient space 
to receive buildings. To a limited extent this 
plan has been adopted, and here and there on 
the American side one may see a factory perched 
upon the side of the cliff, seeming in constant 
danger of being washed away by the very stream 
that turns its wheel. 

About five years ago, when by means of electrical 
appliances it became possible to transfer energy 
over considerable distances, plans for the utiliza- 
tion of the falls revived. The problem was at- 
tacked in a different way, and in a manner which 
promised a successful utilization of a sensible 
fraction of Niagara’s power. ‘To carry out their 
plans the Niagara Falls Power Company have 
secured a large tract of land bordering for about 
two miles along the Niagara River, commencing 
about a mile south of the falls. A detailed map 
with special reference to the location of the 
power company is shown in Fig. 4. 

’ The plans of the power company contemplate 
locating the mill buildings upon available sites at 
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the general country level of the Lake Erie side of 
the falls, at a sufficient distance above the rapids 
to secure a safe and commodious harbor for ship- 
ping. At this point, as indicated by the map, 
the river is very wide, the numerous islands af- 
fording ample opportunity for an unlimited har- 
bor. The current is none too swift for naviga- 
tion, and the site selected secures all the advan- 
tages of the many systems of lake navigation. 
Railway facilities are exceptionally fine, as some 
of the largest trunk lines pass close to the build- 
ings of the power company, while at a distance 
of three miles the town of Suspension Bridge is a 
centre for all American and Canadian 
roads. While the mill buildings are placed upon 
the upper water level, the wheels evidently must 
be at or near the level of the river below the 
falls, the successful accomplishment of this con- 
dition being one of the triumphs of the Cataract 
Construction Company. 


nearly 


The idea was advanced of cutting vertically 
downward through the limestone rock a large 
slot, and placing the wheels, with their necessary 
machinery, at the bottom of this excavation. To 
provide the necessary tailrace and accommodate 
the discharge of the wheels it was decided to 
construct a large tunnel, extending from the bot- 
tom of the slot at the location of the mill build- 
ings, entirely around the falls, having its opening 
into the river, at the water level below the cata- 
ract. The general features of this scheme may be 
still more clearly illustrated by reference to Figs. 
4, 5 and 6. 

In Fig. 4 the location of the tunnel is indicated 
by a heavy black line which extends along the 
water front of the property of the power company, 
and then bending northward, runs to the west- 
ward, opening into the river a little below the 
carriage suspension bridge. In profile the tunnel 
is represented in Fig."5. Here the mill buildings 
are shown located in double rows along slots cut 
into the canal, on the upper river level. The 
wheel pits discharge into the tunnel, that empties 
the water into the river at the lower level. ‘The 
location of the wheels and the office of the tunnel 
is still further indicated in Fig. 6. 

On either side of the canal two slots are exca- 
vated in the rock, near the bottom of which the 
wheels are placed, taking their water supply from 
the canal, through iron penstocks. The wheels 
discharge into a passageway that, connecting with 
the tunnel, affords an outlet for the exhaust 
water. The construction of the tunnel and the 
preparation of the wheel pits are noteworthy 
pieces of hydraulic engineering, although, both for 
magnitude and difficulty of execution, they are 
surpassed by many other famous tunnels. 
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FIG. 9.— WEST SIDE OF POWER STATION, WITH TEMPORARY DAM. 


Fig. 7 gives a general idea of the interior of the 
tunnel. It is 19 feet wide, 21 feet high and 7,000 
feet in length, and occupied upward of four years 
for its completion. According to the original ex- 
pectation, it was intended to form a tunnel by cut- 
ting the required hole through the rock. Un- 
fortunately, the character of the strata was found 
to be too soft to permit of this construction, and 
a lining of four courses of brick was required. 

The discharge of the tunnel is 205 feet below 
the sill of the gate to the maincanal. Of thisa 
total fall of 140 feet 
is available to drive 
the wheels, the differ- 
ence being required 
for clearance from the 
wheel pits, the incline 
of the lateral tunnels 
and the grade of the 
main tunnel amount- 
ing to 36 feet per mile. 
The tunnel, as at 
present constructed, 
will give suflicient 
capacity to develop 
over 100,000 horse 
power. Fears have 
been expressed that 
enterprises of this de- 
scription would mar 
the natural beauty 
ot the fall; yet if the 
tunnel were running 
full it would barely 
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accommodate two 
per cent. af the 
mighty volume that 
now pours over the 
Niagara edge, so 
half a dozen tunnels 
would not sensibly 
decrease the magni- 
tude of the cataract. 
Provided the power 
company carry out 
their present inten- 
tion of erecting 
handsome and sight- 
ly buildings, little 
or no difficulty from 
this score may be 
apprehended, 

To distribute the 
100,000 horse power 
rendered available 
by the tunnel, it 13 
proposed to lease to 
various manufacturing enterprises of sufficient 
magnitude building sites for the erection of 
mills, together with water privileges on the 
canals, including the use of the great tunnel as a 
tailrace. The first of such factories has been 
established by the Niagara Falls Paper Company, 
their works being opened last January. This 
mill is supplied with three 1,100 horse power tur- 
bine wheels, that have so far proved to be un- 
qualified successes. 

Another extensive plant is in process of erec- 





FIG, 10,— INTERIOR OF POWER STATION, 
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FIG. 11.— PENSTOCKS. 


tion, to be occupied by the Pittsburg Reduction 
Company in the manufacture of aluminium. In 
the process adopted, energy chiefly in the form 
of electricity is needed, that it is expected will 
be supplied directly from the great power station. 

It can hardly be profitable to build in this man- 
ner mills of less than 1,000 horse power, and as 
the whole 100,000 horse power for which the tur- 
nel is designed could not thus be utilized, it is 
proposed to establish an immense central power 
station, having an ultimate capacity of 50,000 
horse power, from which, by the aid of electrical 
machinery, energy may be distributed over a 
large section of the surrounding country. The 
present status of this part of the enterprise is in- 
dicated in Figs. 8, 9,10 and 11, 

Fig. 8 is a view of the main canal and the pres- 
ent station building, looking northward from the 
river. ‘The canal is about 188 feet wide and 17 
feet in depth at the river, but narrows to 116 feet 
in width, while preserving a depth of 17 feet 
throughout the entire length of 1,260 feet. 

The water in the canal, when the wheels are in 
full operation, will be about 12 feet in depth. 
The sides are of solid limestone, 7 feet thick at 
the bottom, narrowing to 5 feet at the top. The 
station building is an imposing structure of Ni- 
agara limestone, placed upon the west side of the 
canal. It is designed to accommodate 10 turbine 
wheelz, each capable of developing 5,000 horse 
power. ‘The wheels are so arranged as to receive 
their water supply from separate inlets, the loca- 
tions of which, in the walls of the canal, may be 
readily traced in Figs. 8 and 9. 

At present the station building is only carrie 
far enough to the southward to accommodate ¢ 


} 
4 
, 
) 


of the 10 wheels, the end being temporarily in- 


closed with «a thin brick wall easily removable 
when enlargement shall become necessary. 

In Fig. 9 a complete view of the west front of 
the station is indicated, in which the architect- 
ural features are more fully developed. The in- 
terior of the station, when finished, will present 
the appearance of « large and light room sur- 
mounted by an iron truss roof, constructed to be 
perfectly fireproof (Fig. 10). A monster travel- 
ing crane runs the full length of the station, de- 
signed to lift 


he heaviest pieces of machinery, 
and thus greatly facilitate any repairs which may 
be necessary. 


The turbines are set as indicated in Fig. 13, at 





FIG. 12.— PENSTOCK AND WHEEL IN PLACE, 
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the bottom of a huge slot in the limestone. To 
conduct the water from the canal to the wheels, 
enormous penstocks, composed of steel tubes, 7 
feet in diameter, are arranged to extend from 
the canal downward to the wheel level. Sections 
of the penstock are shown in Fig. 12. The tur- 
bines are of Swiss design, although manufactured 
in Philadelphia, in this country, and are shown 
in section in Fig. 13. The turbines are twin 
wheels, and are made of bronze of a similar qual- 
ity to that employed for steamship propellers. 

3y means of ring gates and automatic govern- 
ors it is hoped that the speed of the turbines may 
be rendered essentially constant, with an extreme 
variation in speed of not more than one-half of 
one per cent. 

From the rotating part of the turbines a hol- 
low steel shaft extends upward 140 feet, for 
the purpose of transmitting the power to the 
level of the station floor, being here attached 
to the revolving parts of the dynamos. The 
shaft is a hollow steel tube about 1 foot in diam- 
eter and some 4 inches in thickness. One of the 
most important of the engineering problems is 
that of supporting the wheel, shaft and dynamo. 
This mass of machinery weighs about 80 tons and 
will be continually spinning at arate of 250 rev- 
olutions per minute. By properly designing the 
wheel casing the upward pressure of the water is 
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so directed as to act against this mass of metal, 
buoying it and causing the whole mechanism to 
float upon the water supplied to drive the wheel. 
Indeed, when the wheels are lightly loaded the 
80 tons of metal will not only be supported by 
the water column, but there will be an upward 
thrust of about a ton over and above this quan- 
tity. When the wheels are running at full gait a 
freer outlet is afforded the water, decreasing the 
supporting power and allowing the downward 
pressure to come into play. ‘To provide for this 
inequality a thrust bearing is arranged as shown 
in Fig. 13. The bearing consists of a series of 
steel rings on the main shaft, that are récessed 
into corresponding grooves in a large bronze col- 
lar, securely fastened to a ponderous steel frame, 
forming a part of the wheel foundation, being 
built into the limestone forming the sides of the 
wheel pit. 

While the design of the water wheels and the 
construction of the tunnel have attracted to the 
Niagara development the liveliest engineering in- 
terest, it is the possibility of commercially deliv- 
ering power to the various cities within a radius 
of some hundreds of miles that concentrates 
upon this plant the undivided attention of the 
mechanical world. It is only modern electrical 
developments that make this result even a possi- 
bility. From time to time all sorts of schemes 

have been put into operation to 
accomplish the transportation of 
energy. Inthe ordinary mill the 
familiar belts and ropes carry 
power to the various floors, and 
while successful enough for very 
short distances, this method is one 
of the most limited scope. Under 
special circumstances, as, for in- 
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stance, in cable railways, such 
transmission has extended over 
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FIG. 13.—SECTIONS OF TURBINE WHEELS. 





Section of Thrust Bearing. 


distances of considerable magni- 
tude, carrying quite large amounts 
of power. Experiments have been 
tried, involving the pumping of 
air, ammonia, or other gases, 
through pipe lines of considerable 
extent. Steam and water, both 
hot and cold, under heavy press- 
ures, have also been advocated, 
but none of these efforts have 
been commercially successful, ex- 
cepting under special circum- 
stances and on small scales. With 
the advent of the modern dynamo 
the ability to produce electricity 
exceedingly cheaply and efficient- 
ly opened new opportunities for 
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power transmission, as electrical 
energy peculiarly lends itself to 
this purpose. 

The dynamo is a mechanical 
contrivance for converting any 
form of mechanical power into 
electrical energy, by the rotation 
of a wire between the poles of a 
powerful magnet. The essential 
organs of the dynamo consist of a 
strong magnet, between the poles 
of which is placed a wheel called 
the “armature,” upon whose cir- 
cumference coils of insulated wire 
are placed. If, by means of a 
steam engine, or water wheel, the 
armature be rapidly rotated, the 
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mechanical energy of the source 
of power is converted into elec- 
trical energy in the coils of wire. 
Precisely why or how this trans- 
formation takes place even the 
most advanced scientist is not at 
present able to state. Suffice it, 
therefore, to say that, owing to 
its simplicity, the dynamo machine is an exceed- 
ingly economical and efficient means of changing 
mechanical force into electrical energy. Investi- 
gation has further shown that the electrical force 
in the armature wire is produced in the form of a 
series of waves or pulsations, the crest of each 
wave occurring as the particular wire passes im- 
mediately in front of the magnetic pole. The 
operation of such a machine is, therefore, to set 
up a series of undulations, and if the armature 
be adequately connected to a length of wire it is 
found that these pulsations will travel to and fro 
through the entire circuit, and by means of 
proper mechanical devices may be made to give 
up their energy at any point along the conductor. 
In fact, the dynamo machine is not infrequently 
compared to a force pump, and the wire to a pipe, 
through which, as in the case of the familiar gar- 
den irrigator, successive jets of water are squirted. 
The analogy, however, fails of full comparison, 
for while the irrigator emits a succession of water 
jets, there seems to be in the wire an ebb and 
flow of energy somewhat similar to the ebb and 
flow of the surf on the seashore, or the periodic 
variations of the tide. With the dynamo machin- 
ery, as above described, a complete wave is gen- 
erated with every revolution of the armature. 
Thus, if the armature revolves 500 turns per min- 
ute, there would be 500 waves per minute in the 
wire, and, technically speaking, the electrical cur- 
rent would be said to possess a frequency of 500. 
By multiplying the number of magnets, so that 
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FIG. 14.—SECTION OF DYNAMO. 


in each revolution the armature wires pass through 
several successive magnetic fields, or by increasing 
the number of revolutions, the number of waves 
may be correspondingly augmented. In _ this 
country, particularly for lighting purposes, ma- 
chines are made with a large number of poles, 
giving rise to alternating currents of high fre- 
quency, reaching 100 to 150 waves per second. 

Like other forms of energy, the amount of 
power developed by an electrical current depends 
upon two quantities, namely, the pressure or in- 
tensity, and the quantity of electricity set in mo- 
tion. In a waterfall the energy developed depends 
both upon the quantity of water and the height 
from which it falls. In the case of a steam boiler, 
a little steam at a high pressure will do as much 
work as a large quantity at a lower tension. Sim- 
ilarly, a little electricity under a high voltage, as 
electrical pressure is usually cabled, will exert as 
much energy as a larger quantity under a lower 
voltage. The transmission problem is greatly 
facilitated by the ease with which electrical press- 
ure may be produced or modified. In the dy- 
namo previously cited the electrical pressure is 
directly proportional to the number of wires on 
the armature which pass the poles of the magnet. 
Obviously, multiplying the wires, increasing the 
number of magnetic poles, or accelerating the ro- 
tation of the armature, will serve to increase the 
voltage of the current. 

The electrical circuit further resembles the 
hydraulic analogy of the garden irrigator in three 
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other important analogies. The wire forming 
the conductor opposes the transfer of energy, ex- 
hibiting properties closely resembling the fric- 
tion offered by the water pipe to the flow of the 
water. The conductor also exhibits the phe- 
nomena of capacity, or otherwise, a certain 
quantity of electricity is required to fill the wire, 
so to speak, before any energy can be obtained at 
a distant point. So with the irrigator, several 
strokes of the pump are necessary before any 
water issues from the end of the hose. Curiously, 
in common with water, an electrical current seems 
to possess the property of inertia. Ifin a pipe 
through which a current of water is swiftly flow- 
ing a sudden obstruction occurs, the momentum 
of the moving column is usually sufficient to 
burst the pipe or inflict other serious damage. 
Also in the electrical circuit, when the waves 
are surging to and fro, anything impeding their 
uniform action is frequently attended with the 
most disastrous results. 
Electrical quantity is 
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the square of the current. If the pressure re- 
mains constant, doubling the energy necessi- 
tates doubling the current and quadrupling the 
losses in the circuit. Increasing the pressure, 
however, meets with no such disastrous result, so 
by doubling the voltage the quantity of power 
may be doubled without increasing in any re- 
spect the losses. Were it not that a point is soon 
reached at which it becomes difficult to insulate 
the conductors, thus causing them to become 
sources of danger, the amount of power which 
could be transmitted by a single wire would be- 
come almost infinite. At a potential of 1,000,000 
volts a wire as large as a lead pencil could trans- 
mit 1,000 horse power from New York to Chi- 
cago without severe loss; but as this pressure 
approaches that of a thundercloud the installa- 
tion would, on the score of danger alone, be im- 
practicable. In order, therefore, to avoid the 
loss due to resistance, it is the aim of electricians 

to operate a transmis- 





measured by amperes in 
a manner precisely simi- 
lar to the measurements 
of water by quarts and 
gallons, and the elec- 
trician customarily 
speaks of amperes with 
the same familiarity and 
the same meaning with 
which the milkman 
does of pints. Electric- 
al pressure (measured 
by volts) das as real a 
meaning as pounds to 
the grocer. In speak- 
ing of a waterfall, the energy developed was 
found to be expressed in foot pounds, and was as- 
certained by multiplying the amount of water by 
the height of the fall; so with electricity, the 
power exhibited is measured by the product of 
the volts and amperes. 

A current of 10 amperes having a pressure of 
15 volts is equal to 150 volt-amperes of energy. 
For brevity, a volt-ampere is frequently called a 
watt, and experiments show that one watt is 
equivalent to 45 foot pounds, requiring 746 watts 
to equal a horse power. As the energy is pro- 
portional to the product of the volts and amperes, 
it is evident that a variation in either factor 
would produce a corresponding change in the 
quantity of power. ‘To the passage of the cur- 
rent it has been shown that every conductor op- 
poses a certain amount of resistance correspond- 
ing to friction, and investigation indicates that 
this opposition in the same conductor varies as 





FIG. 15,— INTERIOR OF CONDUIT. 


sion line at the highest 
possible electrical pres- 
sure consistent with 
safety. 

To this end, in deal- 
ing with the alternating 
current, they are greatly 
aided by a device termed 
a transformer, whereby 
the relation in any elec- 
trical circuit between 
the pressure or voltage 
and the current or quan- 
tity may be readily al- 
tered. Given a circuit 
with a pressure of 10 
volts and 150 amperes, by means of a trans- 
former the pressure could be raised to 100 volts 
with a current of 15 amperes. In this case the 
pressure has been increased 90 volts, while the 
current has been diminished tenfold ; and it will 
be noticed that in both cases the energy remains 
unchanged, for 10 volts multipled by 15 amperes 
gives a product of 150 watts, and 100 volts mul- 
tiplied by 15 amperes is precisely the same quan- 
tity. 

The transformer is an exceedingly simple piece 
of mechanism, consisting of an iron core over- 
wound with two coils of wire, one of which con- 
sists of a few turns of coarse wire, while the other 
has a large number of turns of fine wire. If, 
now, a series of electrical waves pass through 
either of these coils a corresponding series of 
waves will manifest itself in the other coil, al- 
though the two have no metallic connection with 
each other ; and further, the pressure of the waves 
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in the second coil will bear the relation to the 
pressure in the first coil that the number of turns 
in the first coil bears to the number of turns in 
the second coil. Thus, if the coarse wire has 10 
turns and the fine wire 100 turns, the pressure in 
the fine wire will be ten times as great as the 
pressure in the coarse wire, while the current in 
the fine wire will be only one-tenth the current 
in the coarse wire. This action of the trans- 
former is as mysterious 

as that of the dynamo, 

and while entirely inex- 

plicable, electricians are 

only too glad to avail 

themselves of this appara- 

tus; for, as there are no 

moving parts in it, it is 

exceedingly cheap in con- 

struction and _ mainte- 

nance. 

The design of a 
cessful transmission plant 
must thus steer its way 
between obstacles on 
every hand. elec- 
trical pressure must be as 
high as possible, to avoid 
loss in the conducting 
circuit, but yet restrained 
within limits that will not 
injure the insulation, ex- 


suc- 
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posing the plant to possi- 
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pacity of the line and ap- 


ble destruction. 
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ECHOTA, 


paratus and the fre 
be reduced to th 


quency of the current should 
lowest possible limits, and pro- 
vision made to absolutely prevent the possibility 
of opening the circuit, or the disastrous effects of 
electrical inertia and self-induction would, in all 
probability, wreck the entire installation. The 
stopping and starting of the dynamos, as well as 
of the motors and other apparatus actuated by 
them, must be omplished by an artificial load 
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so interposed that during the period of starting 
and stopping it shall absorb temporarily the en- 
ergy developed. If the frequency is too low the 
machinery becomes too extensive and bulky, and 
on lighting circuits the lamps are afflicted with 
unbearable flickering. 

The best present practice for transmission 
plants indicates the advisability of designing the 
dynamos to operate at a moderate pressure, and 
then connect them with step-up transformers, 
whereby the pressure may be raised to several 
thousand volts for transmission in the conductor 
system. At the distant receiving station step- 
down transformers are employed to reduce the 
pressure to limits that may be safely introduced 
into the consumer’s premises. In small stations 
the difficulties mentioned may be to a certain ex- 
tent ignored, but in dealing with thousands of 
horse power attention to the smallest details is 
the only price of success. 

For the Niagara plant it is proposed to build 
three huge dynamos, each capable of absorbing 
and converting into electricity 5.000 horse power, 
thus corresponding in size to the output of the 
turbines. The construction of these machines is 
indicated in Fig. 14. 

Through the centre of the drawing the massive 
shaft of the water wheel extends, and is capped 
with a spider-shaped steel casting that surrounds 
and incases the entire machine, revolving with 
the turbine shaft. The spider casting 1s supplied 
with 8 internal projections that form the mag- 
netic poles. On these projections coils of insu- 
lated copper strip are wound, that, being supplied 
with current from a small auxiliary dynamo, 
form the means of exciting the intense magnetic 
fields required for this giant machine. ‘The arma- 
ture consists of 15 coils of No. O copper wire. 
These coils are supported by a bronze framework, 
that in turn is sustained by a massive bedplate 
bolted to the masonry foundation of the power 
house A peculiar feature of this dynamo con- 
sists in designing the machine with an oil-tight 
casing, provided with circulating pipes, whereby 
the whole machine may be kept flooded with oil. 
As oil is an admirable insulator and the best of 
lubricants, this design greatly enhances the elec- 
trical and mechanical efficiency. Further, by 
the constant flow of oil, the generator will be sup- 
plied with a circulation of cool fluid, preventing 
the machine from heating and contributing to 
steady and uniform operation. By means of 
these features Professor Forbes expresses his con- 
fidence in the success of machines of this type, 
able to operate at a potential of 20,000 volts and 
Gelivering a current of 200 amperes. The first 
three machines, however, are designed to operate 





at 2,000 volts, with a frequency of 16% per second, 


‘delivering a current of nearly 2,000 amperes, and 


if successful will probably lead immediately to the 
installation of the 20,000-volt generators. As it 
is quite probable that the output of the first three 
machines will be entirely consumed in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the power station, the transmis- 
sion losses in the short lines required for this work 
will not be serious. By the use of transformers 
to raise the potential, as has already been indi- 
cated, the output of the present generators would 
readily be adapted to economical long-distance 
requirements. 

To provide adequate conductors for distribut- 
ing the energy manufactured by the power sta- 
tion presents engineering problems as intricate 
and as interesting as the details of the station 
machinery. 

Transmission lines have usually consisted of a 
copper wire strung upon poles, but such ephem- 
eral construction is totally unsuited to the Ni- 
agar problem. In the present installation an 
underground conduit is introduced, shown in sec- 
tion in Fig. 15. 

The conduit is built by excavating the neces- 
sary trench through the ground, into which a 
horseshoe-shaped mold is placed. Around this 
mold concrete made of the best Portland cement 
is tightly packed, in quantities sufficient to make 
a solid arch one foot in thickness. Previously to 
the introduction of the concrete on the bottom 
of the trench a secure and solid foundation of 
masonry is laid. When completed the internal 
dimensions of the conduit will be 5 feet 6 inches 
high by 3 feet 10 inches in width. At intervals 
of 30 feet substantial bracket shaped castings are 
set in the concrete, upon which the insulators for 
supporting the metallic conductors are placed. To 
transmit all the energy to be manufactured by 
the great power station bare copper strips will 
be secured to the insulators, a sufficient number 
being used to aggregate 6 square inches in cross 
section. Along the bottom of the conduit a rail- 
way track is laid, upon which a small car, may be 
driven, for the purpose of inspection and repairs. 
The inclosure of the circuit in an underground 
conduit presents great advantages by protecting 
the conductors from the severity of the elements, 
and from either malicious or accidental interfer- 
ence. Grave doubts, however, have been ex- 
pressed as to the feasibility of the present design. 
It would certainly seem difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to maintain many miles of such subterranean 
trench sufficiently dry to prevent destructive 
electrical leakage, and it is extremely doubtful 
whether it will be safe for workmen to enter so 
confined a space, when on either side of the arch 
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there will be bare copper strips having a differ- 
ence of potential of 20,000 volts or more. Sup- 
posing an accident should occur by short-cireuit- 
ing in the lines, liberating in a single instant and 
at asingle point the tremendous current of en- 
ergy delivered by the turbine, the magnitude of 
the disaster seems almost beyond estimation. 

Anticipating rapid growth in population due 
to so great an enterprise, the Niagara Company 
has endeavored to provide for the wants of em- 
ployés by establishing a model village. In the 
southern part of the land acquired by the com- 
pany extensive systems of the most improved 
drainage, and gas and water supply, together with 
4 complete railway network of both steam and 
electric roads, have been installed; trees have 
been planted; a townhall and hotel erected ; 
while long lines of tasteful cottages mark the 
present village and the future city of Echota. 
The present village centre is shown in the two 
pictures on page 525. 

Underlying the scientific and engineering prob- 
lems of the Niagara plant is the ever-present 
economic question, Will it pay? If the Niagara 
plant is all to be utilized in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the falls an answer in the undoubted neg- 
ative must be returned; but if in ever-widening 
circles the energy may be transmitted to Buffalo, 
Rochester, Syracuse and Albany; if, under its 
influence, the towpath of the Erie Canal shall be 
abandoned, to disappear under a grassy mound, 
and if through its influence Western New York 
and Eastern Pennsylvania can with blue sky and 
a clear air compete with the smoky junction of 
the Alleghany and Monongahela, an unequivocal 
affirmative is assured, 

By calculation some of the most experienced 
electrical engineers in this country show the 
strong probability of delivering Niagara’s energy 
at various points, essentially in accordance with 
the following schedule: 


COST PER HORSE POWER PER YEAR OF ELECTRICAL ENERGY 


AT THE FOLLOWING CITIES 

Cost, Distance. 
ERECT TE errr 15 miles. 
| avécoe Oe  * 
Schenectady. . Stcncseuds Gee 300 * 
Albany ' <.keviee 330 * 


In comparison with these figures, at the same 
places it is estimated that producing an equal 
amount of power by the best steam plant cannot 
be accomplished for less than $20 per horse power 
perannum. A similar estimate made by one of 
our most distinguished steam engineers indicates 
that the cost of electricity developed by Niagara 
and delivered at Buffalo will not be less than #20 
per horse power per annum, and at Syracuse at 
least $32 per horse power per annum, while the 
cost of steam power, under corresponding cireum- 
stances, at these two cities will amount to not 
less than $25 per horse power per annum, show- 
ing upon this basis electrical transmission to Al- 
bany and Schenectady to be economically out of 
the question. Possibly both of these estimates 
may be somewhat one-sided, for, without question- 
ing the undoubted attempts at fairness of all esti- 
mators, the electrical engineers could probably no 
more help the most favorable presentation of the 
electrical aspect of the question than could the 
steam engineers fail to exhibit a similar predilec- 
tion for that type. On the basis of the most un- 
favorable estimate, the town of Syracuse, dis- 
tant 164 miles from Niagara, is within the 
probable economical limit of transmission, in 
competition with steam. ‘Ten years ago such a 
result could not even have been contemplated. 
Now electricians are hinting at possibilities that 
the next decade may realize, which will not only 
indefinitely extend the economic radius of trans- 
mission, but will alsq enable us to deliver energy 
through purely the agency of the luminiferous 
ether. 
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SUGAR-LOAF MOUNTAIN, AT ENTRANCE TO RIO BAY. 


TO RIO IN A SAILING VESSEL. 


By Henry WysHaAm LANIER. 


In these days of floating palaces, which race 
across the ocean at railway speed, a man may 
travel around the globe and not know the sensa- 
tions of the mariner who formerly started out 
with the certainty of being for months subject to 
the caprices of old Boreas and his companion 
zephyrs. 

The passenger travel has been entirely absorbed 
by the steamships, but the difference in cost of 
transportation between steam and wind power is 
so enormous that many articles which are not af- 


fected in condition by being a week or a month 
longer on voyage are still carried by sailing ves- 
sels. Notable among these is the large importa- 
tion of coffee from Rio, which is brought up 
mainly by sundry clipper barks and barkentines, 
which make the voyage between that city and 
Baltimore in almost as short a time as do the 
steamers. 

The difference in comfort seems also at first 
to be altogether in favor of the more primi- 
tive method. Of course ‘‘at first” means ex- 
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cepting the week of seasickness, which is the travel. For one thing, it appeals to one’s imagin- q 





lot of most of those who go down upon the deep ation to be rid of the boilers and funnels and oily, J 

in ships. In such a condition anything else greasy machinery; to be bowling along with a ten- 

seems preferable, even the ma/ de mer itself in knot breeze bellying out the foresail and staysails c 
other circumstances. But when vou can takea and straining the tackle of the huge booms aft, 
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trip up to the to’gallant mast and return with- If you feel in an athletic mood you can help 
out feeling a qualm; when the three meals, in- the sailors to trim the yards, or tauten the jib, or 
stead of being three periods of anguished uncer- take a spell at the wheel—in short, have all the 7 


tainty, or certain anguish, conld only be improved pleasure of a sailor’s life without any of the night 
on by the addition of a fourth, then it seems easy watches in nasty weather, and other disagrecable 
to pick out points of superiority in this mode of concomitants which help to make it a vocation 
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fit for—a dog? No, I am fond of dogs. If, 
en the contrary, the air has become drowsy 
and soporific, just take a seat way out there on 
the bowsprit. The ship is behind; nothing is 
visible but the vast, awe-inspiring stretch of tum- 
bling waves, and the blue, blue sky overhead. 
Apparently you are flying through space; below 
your feet a school of flying fish, their silver sides 
gleaming bright as molten metal, shoot up out of 
the water, and along over the tops of the waves ; 
and in their wake a vivid goblin-blue and green 
streak shows where the gayly colored dolphin, 
who has caused this disturbance, is disporting 
himself. 

But when you have been out a month without 
sighting land, and all the freshness of interest is 
gone; when, from Thackeray to Old Cap Collier, 
every book on board—except the mathematics 
which you brought along to work up—has been 
read several times; when the lack of ice for the 
stale water and your flat Apollinaris, and the lack 
of any meat except the barrels of half-spoiled salt 
junk, have driven you almost frantic ; when, more- 
over, you have been becalmed for four days, alter- 
nately bemoaning the nasty drizzle or the broiling 
sun, till the melancholy whanging of the booms 
from side to side and the monotonous creakings 
of the cordage seem to mock your prayers and 
whistlings aud vain hopes for a breeze; when 
this has gone on till you feel that a hurricane 
would be preferable, as you realize that the calm 
may last for another week, and that even when 
you do start once more there are fourteen dreary, 
interminable days to elapse before sighting the 
lights of your destination—then, then is the time 
when you long for a few minutes’ earnest con- 
versation with the imbecile who talks about the 
** good old days before steam was.” 

The old, slow methods of living may have been 
healthier and more conducive to longevity, but 
to one brought up under the new régime the 
transition backward is unbearable. 

It seems strange how clearly and sharply de- 
fined trivial incidents stand out at the end of a 
seven weeks’ voyage. The porpoise harpooned 
from the bow, and the subsequent luxury of 
fresh liver; the dolphins caught; the intense 
amusement over old, grizzled, half-blind Bar- 
ney’s attempt to wash our Japanese paper hand- 
kerchiefs--each of these is an epoch. Though 
the time while sailing seemed really interminable, 
I recall distinctly as we neared port a feeling of 
doubt which would come over me as to whether it 
were possible that we were really going to see land 
again in two days—looking back at the voyage, it 
appears a lazy sort of dream; and, inasmuch as 
these breaks in the monotony are the only details 





which can be grasped, the impression is decidedly 
one of brevity. 

We had experienced all the above, and were 
within a day’s sail of Cape Frio, when a storm 
swooped down on us from the northeast, and for 
two days we had to scud before the gale. Finally 
it abated, and beating in cautiously through a 
dense, wall-like fog, the captain announced, one 
morning when $ and I came up on deck, that 
land ought to be in sight. 

We had a great deal of confidence in the cap- 
tain, and were apt to take his assertions about 
such matters blindly, but it did not seem within 
the bounds of possibility. Land? It was some- 
thing we had left behind way up there, weeks— 
or was it months ?—ago. So we went below and 
dispatched a hearty breakfast, with the exciting 
feeling that perhaps he might be right after all. 
Accordingly, as soon as the meal was over, we 
posted ourselves well forward, and gazed at the 
gloomy, gray barrier in front. 

Eight o’clock, nine o’clock, ten o’clock. I be- 
gan to call myself names for standing there; if 
there were anything to do I should leave, but 
amusement required co-operation, and S was 
like a marble statue. Two of the sailors strad- 
dling the bowsprit seemed as eager to get in as 
we, and were straining their eyes ahead. 

Suddenly ‘‘ Land ho!” sung out 8 
has eyes like a hawk. 

Up rushed the captain, incredulous ; but pres- 
ently he and the sailors joined in the chorus. 
Meanwhile I was looking at the horizon till I 
thought my eyes would burst from their sockets, 
but never a sign of terra firma was visible. 

** Look higher,” said S . 

Lo! there was a great pyramid-shaped blue 
mass showing above the mist, which the sun was 
gradually dispersing. This, by comparison with 
the chart, proved to be Redonda Island. To its 
right a smaller, flatter lump showed us Raza Isl- 
and. By the time we were abreast of Raza, on 
which is the harbor lighthouse, the day was clear 
as crystal. 

To our right, a group of palm-covered rocks, 
lie Pai, Mai and Menina—Father, Mother and 
Child. Ahead is the narrow entrance, with the 
Pao de Assucar—Sugar Loaf—rearing up its thir- 
teen hundred feet of black stone; an admirable 
representation of its namesake, except that from 
our point of view one side slopes too much. 

From the Sugar Loaf a narrow peninsula runs 
off to the northeast, at the end of which is Fort 
San Joao, and on a little island, quarter of a mile 
further out, Fort da Laga is visible. Opposite, 
Fort Santa Cruz frowns down from its granite 
crags, and since the channel, which is between 
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the two latter forts, is only three-quarters of a 
mile wide, it would seem to be remarkably well 
defended. However, as we pass in close under 
the guns of Fort Santa Cruz, it is apparent that 
these flimsy walls would not stand long under 
the fire of a modern war vessel. Indeed, the very 
number of fortifications would seem to imply a 
lack of confidence in their efficiency on the part 
of the builders themselves, for in the four miles 
from the entrance to the city there are on both 
sides of the harbor fully a dozen such structures. 

The bay widens immediately, almost insulating 
the rocky peninsula which supports Santa Cruz, 
and sweeping in back of the Sugar Loaf to Bota- 
fogo bay and town. 

The city is on the west side of the harbor, some 
four miles from the entrance, and opposite it is 
Cobra Island, around which is the anchorage 
ground for merchant vessels. 

The two great, green hills in the middle of the 
town, contrasting with the yellows and blues 
which dominate the architectural coloring, are 
quite pleasing to the eye, but on closer inspection 
the attractiveness vanishes. ‘The streets are nar- 
row, dusty and filthy. In the older portion of 
the town the regulation width is eighteen feet, 
and some are mere alleys, where it is necessary to 
flatten yourself up against the wall to avoid the 
street cars, which come dashing along, drawn by 
a pair of miserable little mules. These the driv- 
ers keep at full-gallop by the simple expedient of 
lashing them literally from start to finish. There 
is, too, asuperfiuity in the matter of dogs; nearly 
every shop has a lean, dirty, disagreeable cur 
sleeping either in the doorway or on the pavement 
in front. Although these do not impress a dog 
lover favorably, they are decidedly preferable to 
the innumerble specimens of loathsome human 
wretchedness which strike the eye everywhere. I 
can still see, with a reminiscent shudder, a de- 
crepit old negro, sunning himself on the sidewalk, 
his leg bare, covered with sores and one mass of 
flies, which he seemed to mind not a whit. 

The outlying and resident parts of the city are 
much more attractive. Indeed, some of the in- 
tricate and artistic combinations of color in the 
houses, and the gandy tropical shrubs surround- 
ing them, are very beautiful. 

The edifices are rarely more than two stories in 
height, and often only one. They are built of 
stone or yellow brick for the most part, and since 
the narrow plain on which the city is situated is 
only a few feet above the surface of the water 
there are practically no cellars. The scarceness 
of chimneys, too, seems strange to one accus- 
tomed to the wilderness of brick and metal 
smoke vents in our own great cities. 


In whatever directions Rio may be lacking, it 
is overstocked both with lotteries and beggars. 

The passion for gaming seems to be rampant, 
for besides the many gambling houses, one sees 
lottery tickets everywhere. Many of the shops 
advertise them; there are little corner stands 
which exist solely to sell them, and itinerant vend- 
ers thrust them into the hands of the passers- 
by, or infest the offices and restaurants. A com- 
mon method of raising funds for the church was 
to get the government to grant them a lottery, 
which was considered equivalent to a present out 
of hand. 

The mendicants go by the generic name of 
**beach combers.” The term originally meant 
about the same as our “ wharf rat,” but is now 
used for all grades of beggars, from the half-sav- 
age wretch who lives on the refuse and semi- 
decayed fruit washed up near the market to the 
neatly dressed impostor who fastens on you like 
a leech with a long tale of woe, which he strings 
out for blocks and blocks if you do not satisfy his 
pleadings. It is better to meet these gentry by 
day than after dark, for their whinings are then 
apt to turn to demands. 

The population is amusingly indeterminate. 
For instance, one reliable source of information 
gives it as 800,000 in 1870, and only half as much 
in 1880. ‘The best recent authorities, however, 
place it at over 420,000. Of these a tremendous 
number have more or less colored blood, and there 
are some astonishing racial mixtures. The greater 
proportion of the whites are of Portuguese extrac- 
tion, with many Spanish, French, German and 
English immigrants. The American colony is a 
small one. 

Society is divided up into an infinite number 
of cliques, each jealous or scorning the other ; 
but as a rule the foreign residents, particularly 
the English and Americans, have no social inter- 
course with the natives. 

Having hunted up our only acquaintance, 
Dr. ———, he insists upon our,dining with him 
next day, an invitation we are glad to accept. 
The houses are built to keep out the heat, and 
succeed in their object admirably. It is delight- 
ful to sit in the comfortable atmosphere, chatting 
with our host, and listening to the soft strains of 
the Gounod *‘ Ave Maria” which ove of the ladies 
is playing in the next room. Moreover, the doc- 
tor is decidedly a bon vivant, and regales us 
sumptuously. When the soup has been removed 
the butler comes in looking a little worried, and 
our hostess informs us that on account of the 
heat the fish ‘‘ cannot come on the table”; which 
delicate euphemism seems to express such a com- 
mon occurrence that no one takes any notice of 
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it. Indeed, the beef often spoils en route between 
the abattoir and the butchers’ stalls. 

Our worthy friend’s hospitality shone up even 
more brightly afterward, when our struggles be- 
gan in the restaurants. We knew no Portuguese 
and were unaccustomed to fend for ourselves, so 
when we had requested the overworked waiter at 
the Globe to bring us a “ fillet” we were stuck, 
and could only point, asking for “that,” and 
‘‘ that.” 

A good steak is delicious, and yet beef-steak 
solus for two days is apt to pall, and we were 
in despair, when we discovered a charming little 
upstairs retreat in the Rua do Ouvidor, where 
the gargon understood a little English and fur- 
nished us with delicious dinners at most reason- 
able rates. 

We made our headquarters on board ship, but 
were always relieved to escape from the fearful 
monotony of unloading the cargo. This con- 
sisted largely of barrels of flour, with some pork 
and lard, and such like. 

According to regulations, the first mate and a 
customhouse officer each kept check of the num- 
ber of barrels taken out, counting five and then 
putting a tally mark on their respective lists. Up 
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come the barrels, and are rolled down the gang 
plank to the wharf: 


‘* U-na, do-is, tre-s, qua-tro, cin-co, talha!” 


This sleepy, drawling song is repeated over and 
over, hour after hour, until it becomes positively 
unbearable. The only break is when the two 
checkers compare notes. They always differ and 
get into a violent squabble, vilifying each other 
most energetically. As neither understands the 
other’s language, they finally resume work with- 
out coming to any very definite agreement, but 
the interruption probably saves them from going 
mad, as they must inevitably do without some 
such safety valve. 

The barrels are rolled from the wharf into the 
warehouse, which opens on the street. An amus- 
ing illustration of Brazilian business methods is 
afforded by the fact, which was afterward discov- 
ered, that the man in charge of this warehouse 
had been in the habit of rolling a certain number 
of barrels from each cargo straight through into 
the street, and carting them away to his own 
premises. This had gone on for years! 

These wharf houses are often the old slave bar- 
racks, which, since the abolition of the slave 
trade, have been utilized in this way. 
They are dark and gloomy structures, 
well fitted for such a purpose, and it 
requires but little imagination to re- 
people them with their wretched hu- 
man freight at the mercy of the often 
ignorant and brutal half-bréed over- 
seers. From the size and extent of 
the buildings it is plain that the busi- 
ness was pursued on a tremendous 
scale, and of the fact that it was prof- 
itable there is plenty of contemporary 
evidence. One writer, visiting the 
city in 1857, speaks of the wealth and 
magnificence of old Fonseca, who was 
one of the kings of this commerce, 
and relates that one of his cargoes just 
sold netted him 100,000 pounds ! 

Probably few people realize that 
slavery was still the law of the land 
in Brazil six years ago. As early as 
1871 a statute came into force liberat- 
ing all children born of slave parents 
subsequent to that date, but the total 
abolition did not take place till 1888. 
This freeing 800,000 human beings 
from a condition of servitude was one 
of the wisest acts of a beneficent Em- 
pire, which but one year later was 
destined to be overthrown by the 
people who had been so surely and 
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When our vessel had discharged her cargo of see a man ti: 


flour she was towed to another wharf, 
and began to load with coffee for the 
return trip. According to the most 
reliable analyses this Brazilian coffee 
is the best in the world, containing a 
larger proportion of caffeine, the act- 
ive principle of the berry, than any 
other variety. The importance of 
this trade may be realized from the * 
fact that in Brazil it contributes al- 
most three-fourths of the total value 
of the exports, which in 1890 came to 
about $110,000,000. Indeed, Brazil 
produces more coffee than the rest of 
the world put together. The United 
States takes about two-thirds of the 
entire crop, and in the year quoted 
this portion amounted to 2,000,000 
bags, with a value of $50,000,000. 
The stevedores, who carried these 
sacks of coffee on their heads, were 
in some respects a fine-looking set of 
men. ‘There is probably no class in 
the world with more erect and grace- 
ful carriage than these Rio porters, 
and they transport surprisingly heavy 
loads. Several in the gang mentioned 
could manage two sacks at a time, 
and there were frequent stories of sons 
of Anak who were in the habit of bear- 
ing three. Inasmuch as a sack of 
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trunks piled up on his head, which he could 
barely lift down with the assistance of another 
porter, 

Coffee is quite a universal drink with the Bra- 
zilian gentry. There is a tremendous amount of 
spirituous liquor consumed annually, but they 
often step into a restaurant and take merely a 
demi-tasse of café noir. It is noir with a venge- 
ance, and so strong that we found it quite unpal- 
atable till reduced one-half with water, when it 
was excellent. Our particular tipple, though, 
was milk. A queer custom obtains among the 
city milkmen of driving their cows from door to 
door early in the morning, and milking before 
the customers’ eyes, drawing out a pint or a quart, 
according to the order—a proceeding strictly 
analogous to that signified by our own signs of 
“Ale on draught from the wood,” and the like. 
Of course the object of this peripatetic and incon- 
venient method is to insure absolute purity of the 
lacteal fluid. There are, however, grewsome hints 
of syringes, filled with water and hidden up the 
sleeve of the performer, whereby he prevents the 
public from suffering from any overrichness of 
the product. Be this as it may, the milk thus 
obtained is naturally not first-class, as the poor 
cows get little proper food, and have to endure 
these daily tramps; so we used to patronize a 
little shop in a side street where was dispensed 
bottled milk, sent in each morning from the ad- 
joining District of the Mines—Leite de Minas. 

The most prominent trait of Brazilian char- 
acter which strikes the notice of a casual ob- 
server is their fondness for uniforms and for fire- 
works. Every tenth man you meet is decked up 
in red or gold braid, and the fireworks are an in- 
stitution. There are apparently several hundred 
saints’ days in the year, and going along the 
street, you are suddenly startled by a most tre- 
mendous popping and banging in front of some 
church. Inquiring, it proves to be a celebration 
in honor of St. Agatha or St. Th@rese. Shortly 
before we reached the country the police, in at- 
tempting to stop one of these festivals, precipi- 
tated a riot ; when it was quelled two of the gen- 
darmes and several townsmen remained as mute 
witnesses of the people’s determination to resist 
any infringement of their privileges in this direc- 
tion. 

One diversion from which we derived much en- 
joyment was the early morning row from the 
ship down to the market. Here was a most het- 
erogeneous collection of people, natives of all 
shades, and interspersed with them representatives 
of the many vessels in the harbor, doing their 
daily foraging. . You could buy anything, from a 
live pig or a monkey to an artichoke. Onur boat 





always contained a large heap of oranges, whiclr 
sell for about fifty cents a hundred. Many old ne- 
gro women had large iron pots on a fire, and ladled 
out bowls of ‘‘ farinha” to the other venders. ‘T'a- 
rinha” means simply flour in Portuguese, but used 
alone signifies the flour of the mandioca, a uni- 
versal staple of food among the poorer classes. 
The mandioca is very closely allied to the cassava 
of the West Indies. -Both were originally poison- 
ous, but the secret of getting rid of the harmful 
constituents was discovered so long ago that the 
date is buried in obscurity. The plant bears sev- 
eral tubers which have the consistency of a pars- 
nip. These are scraped, rinsed and grated to a 
fine powder. The poisonous juice is then pressed 
out, and the remainder forms the “ farinha” 
upon which the negroes are so dependent. The 
expressed juice is allowed to stand, when a white 
precipitate forms at the bottom, which is our 
tapioca. 

A characteristic feature of the country about 
Rio is that it does not undulate at all, but is 
either a series of high mountains, cut up by fear- 
ful chasms and precipices, or is quite flat. One 
of the most interesting peaks is Gavia, nine miles 
southwest of the city. A great cubical mass, 
2,600 feet high, with the breakers dashing up at 
its foot, it isa landmark to mariners far out at 
sea. On an apparently regular face, absolutely 
inaccessible, are twenty or thirty generally per- 
pendicular and parallel marks, having the appear- 
ance of gigantic characters, 25 feet high, cut in the- 
face cf the cliff. The wildest theories have been 
advanced to account for them, despite the fact 
that they bear no resemblance to any known 
writings or hieroglyphics, und in 1839 the Geo- 
graphical Institute of Rio sent a committee to- 
the mountain to investigate the matter. They 
copied the supposed writing and prepared a very 
unsatisfactory report, wavering between a natural 
and artificial origin. In view of the remarkable: 
rock representing a human head just across the- 
harbor in Carahy Bay (shown in one of the il- 
lustrations), and the many similar freaks of nat- 
ure throughout the world, it seems hardly neces- 
sary to seek an explanation. 

But the peak par excellence is undoubtedly 
the Corcovado, about three miles from the town. 
Ewbank gives a graphic account of the perils at- 
tending the ascent in 1858, which was then ac- 
complished on horseback, over a rough and nar- 
row track, flanked by fearful chasms, and rising 
in some places at an ‘‘angle of forty degrees.” 
There is now a cogged railway, erected by Ameri- 
can enterprise. 

We took the horse car, which swung ont for a 
mile at a round pace, but presently slackened to- 
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a walk, as the ground began to rise toward the 
base of the mountain. After a long climb, dur- 
ing which we got frequent sights of the four-mile 
aqueduct which brings the city’s water supply 
from a reservoir on the Corcovado, we arrived at 
the little station and took our places in the half- 
open car, which the dumpy little engine pushes 
up at the rate of about four miles an hour. It 
seemed like meeting an old friend to see the 
name of one of our great locomotive makers on 
the boiler. 

There had been a slight accident the day be- 
ore, during the descent, and though it hal really 
demonstrated the perfectness of the automatic 
brakes, the story of it caused quite a flutter 
among the occupants of the car as we started out. 

The grade kept getting steeper and steeper, 
till, when we struck Sylvester’s Bridge, with its 
rise of 25 feet in 100, it was difficult to keep 
one’s seat. Imagine being in an ordinary railway 
car, and having one end raised between 15 and 
20 feet, and you have the situation. 

There was an extremely beautiful girl facing me, 
a typical sefiorita. I was on the upper side, ex- 
pecting to slip at any moment, and wondering, as 
I attempted to brace myself, what her grim and 
swarthy escort would do when I should be pre- 
cipitated into her lap. The grade slackens a little 
beyond this viaduct, however, and finally we stop- 
ped without any such contretemps, opposite the 
hotel, where the residents of Rio who can afford 
it often flee during the terrible summer. 

Here we were told the train would wait half an 
hour ; so, with true American unrest, we started to 
walk the rest of the way,S , who had been there 
before, assuring me it was ‘only a hundred yards 
or so.” It proved a quarter of a mile, and steeper 
than ever. ‘T'o add to our chagrin, as we toiled 
up, our collars mere limp reminiscences, the train 
passed us with its carload of cool, smiling pas- 
sengers. 

We finally reached the end of the track, almost 
exhausted, and very much ashamed of ourselves. 
Here « couple of flights of steps lead up to a sort 
of summerhouse on the pinnacle of the peak. 
Heavens! what a view! In front the rock falls 
apparently sheer to the plain below, with the city, 
2,300 feet down, an insignificant splotch of brown 
and green. 

The bay widens to ten or twelve miles just 
above the town, and is thickly studded with isl- 
ands, from big Governador down to mere rocks 
jutting up out of the water. The great sheet of 
water sweeps away for forty miles, till at the 
head it washes up against the giant Organ Mount- 
ains, standing tier on tier in serried array. It is 
easy to see how the namers of the harbor mistook 





it for a river. There are some interesting his- 
torical details as to this name. Magellan entered 
the bay, the Indian term for which was Nictheroy, 
in 1519, and named it Santa Luzia. Martin 
Alfonza de Souza, who was sent in 1530 by King 
John IIL. of Portugal to take possession, ran in 
on New Year’s Day, and christened it Rio de 
Janeiro, supposing it the mouth of a mighty 
stream. ‘The first settlement was made in 1555 
by a colony of French Protestants, under Ville- 
gagnon, who fled here in their desire for religious 
freedom. But, by an irony of fate, they became 
irrevocably divided through religious dissensions, 
and ¢welve years later the Portuguese drove them 
out. As this auspicions event happened on St. 
Sebastian’s Day, the new settlement was put un- 
der his special protection, and official documents 
still give it that title. 

From here the Sugar Loaf looks quite straight, 
and the truneated pinnacle of Gavia stands out 
clear against the sky. Across the bay, above 
Fort Santa Cruz, towers the False Sugar Loaf, 
and following the east coast northward, we come 
to Carrahy Bay, Fort San Domingo, and the town 
of Praia Grande, or Nictheroy, in which the 
primitive title of the bay is preserved. 

The water is dotted with craft of all sorts; 
busy tugs puff around among the shipping, and 
the ferries cross and recross from Rio to Nic- 
theroy. One of these ferries stops at a little lump 
of an island just off the eastern shore. This con- 
tains a famous old chureh—that of Nossa Sen- 
hora de Boa Viagem. 


The Portuguese mariner, setting forth on his 
journey, used to invoke Our Lady of a Good Voy- 
age in the same way in which the ancients prayed 
for the intercession of Neptune or Oceanus. Did 
a storm rage which threatened to engulf the ves- 
sel, one of the sails, beginning with a small one, 
was vowed to Nossa-Senhora. If this failed to 
quiet the turbulent waters, another and another 
were added, till all were pledged; as a dernier 
ressor{ the weight of one of them in wax being 
sometimes added to the price of temporal salva- 
tion. 

There are cases on record of the sailors crowd- 
ing around the captain upon arriving safe in 
port, after an experience of this sort, and re- 
minding him of his promise to the interceding 
saint, each offering to pay his share of the gift. 
The sails were put up at auction, and sold to the 
highest bidder. Of course the captain always 
bought them in, the priests taking care that they 
should not go too cheaply, and tlie conscience- 
eased skipper received a regular receipt, stating 
that he had paid so many milreis to Nossa Sen- 
hora, in pursuance of a vow made on such. and 
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such an occasion. Inasmuch as the island church 
was difficult of access, an office was opened at the 
Church of St. Luzia in the city, where these con- 
tributions were received. They did a thriving 
business ; but alas! Our Lady has fallen into dis- 
repute now, and the good old custom is no more. 

Having gazed for a long time at the marvelous 
scene, we betake ourselves to the hotel, where a 
good dinner awaits us. After strolling along 
some of the beautiful paths—one is supported by 
a ten-foot wall literally covered with exquisite 
green moss aud maidenhair fern—we again seat 
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ourselves in the car, and the grotesque little loco 
motive pulls us down considerably faster than it 
had ascended. 

There were many beautiful and interesting 
sights in and around this great city, and we en- 
joyed them fully ; yet, despite the six weary weeks 
ahead of us, it was a distinct relief to find our- 
selves, after a month’s sojourn, once more aboard 
the stanch White Wings, with her load of coffee. 

Behind us is the Pao de Assuear ? the marvel- 
ous Corcovado? the mighty Gavia? Ahead is 
Home. 





COSTUME ON THE STAGE. 


, By PERCY ANDERSON, 


(With Illustrations by the Author.) 


THE late Lord Lytton, in an article which ap- 
peared two or three years ago in the Vineteenth 
Century, made objections to the use of correct 
archeological costumes on the stage, and sug- 
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gested that dresses which were merely beautiful 
in themselves should be worn, and that they 
should be made without any attention being paid 
to correctness of period, material or detail. 

Mr. Oscar Wilde replied that it is 
absurd to attack archeology, which, be- 
ing a science, is neither good nor bad, 
but a fact simply; that its value depends 
entirely on how it is used, and that 
only an artist can use it. And surely 
anyone who takes any interest, or feels 
any pleasure, in the stage as an artistic 
medium, must be on the side of those 
who would let the drama have the as- 
sistance of the sister arts—as accessories, 
possibly, but as accessories which, by 
are and completeness, give to the 
drama a fuller and more comprehensive 
significance. Of course, we know that 
the ancient Greeks went to the theatre 
to listen rather than to see, and that 
the Elizabethan plays were not helped 
to any appreciable degree by costume 
or surroundings, and that there are still 
great actors and actresses in Paris who 
think that the art of acting can rise so 
superior to all the others that it needs 
no help from them. But in England at 
the present time we are greedy to ex- 
perience all the emotions ; and author, 
actor and audience wish for a play to 
be adequately surrounded by scenes and 
dresses that have the effect of giving a 
helping tonic to the imagination. 

And though it was with regret that I 
put aside for a time my ambitions as a 
portrait and subject painter to accept 
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the commissions for stage work which resulted 
from the fact of my having designed costumes 
for an opera written by a friend of mine, the con- 
sciousness that one may worship art at so many 
different shrines makes me less reluctant to accept 
an invitation to say something about a branch of 
the painter’s profession which Leonardo da Vinci 
himself was not ashamed to work at. 

The old-fashioned idea that all stage glitter is 
meretricious, and all stage finery tinsel, is no 
longer an acceptable axiom. Thoroughness of 
detail and indifference to expense may sometimes 
have diminished the profits which acrue to the 
managerial pocket, but they have undoubtedly 
raised the standard and tone of many of our 
theatres. 

For instance, in the production 
Sullivan’s “Ivanhoe” at the now 
defunct English Opera House, the very minutest 
attention was paid to archeological accuracy, and 
I visited the cathedrals of Hereford, Shrewsbury 
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and Canterbury, and there found many interest- 
ing details of armor, draperies, coifs and orna- 
ments among the brasses and effigies. For, al- 
though I tried to follow Sir Walter Scott’s de- 
scriptions as much as possible, even my admiration 
for the great novelist could not hide from me the 
fact that in archeology he was at times a little in- 
accurate. The cloth for the green surcoats worn 
by the merry meri of Sherwood Forest was dyed, 
washed and dirtied repeatedly in order to obtain 
realistically the effect of material long exposed to 
wind and weather. So also Waméba’s dress, which 
was probably not even noticed, was bemired and 
besmirched and torn to pieces when it came to the 
theatre from the shop of the conscientious cos- 
tumer. A book of drawings in the British Mu- 
seum of early Limoges enamels was of great use, 
and the design for the cloak worn by Aing Rich- 
ard was borrowed from the pattern on the effigy 
on the tomb of his mother, Queen Eleanor of 
Aquitaine, which still exists in Fontevraud. 

The designs in the dresses of the women may 
have been thought by some to have been too fan- 
tastic for the period, but there are still extant in 
the Museum of Munich embroideries manufact- 
ured in the West of Europe in the twelfth and 
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thirteenth centuries ; some of these are not deemed 
unworthy to be compared with the superb silks 
and satins made in France in the reign of Louis 
XVI. ‘he Eastern nature of much of the em- 
broidery of the time of Richard I. and John is 
easily explained by the fact that the Crusaders, 
on their return home, brought Oriental stuffs as 
presents for their ladyloves, some from Palestine, 
and some from the Cyclades and Byzantium. 

In the procession of Fairy Tales at Drury 
Lane last year there was, of course, a certain 
leaven of phantasy; but historical accuracy was 
aimed at as much as possible, and splendid ma- 
terials were used. 

The use of exotic colors and tints is only of 
comparatively recent growth; not many years 
ago an opera or burlesque was considered well 
mounted if only there were sufficient crude yel- 
lows and reds, and the favorite, if obvious, com- 
bination of pink and blue. The dresses were 
then described as being “‘all that could be de- 
sired.” But now that we appreciate, and can ob- 
tain, cloth and dyed silks of every conceivable 
hue, and now that the enormous value of black 
and neutral tints as tone givers is realized, there 
is no excuse for bad taste or hideous contrasts 
and combinations. The eye can be trained to 
appreciate colors as well as the ear can be taught 
to understand harmony. A color ugly in itself is 
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soon tolerated, and even honestly liked, if Dame 
Fashion decrees that it shall be worn; and I have 
met many people whose eyes play them tricks of 
willfulness in making them detest a certain tint, 
often beautiful in itself, for awhile. After all, 
Nature, whom many are pleased to belittle now- 
adays, is always with us to give us ideas. Any 
artist who has been in the East or among the isl- 
ands of Greece, and seen the sun setting behind 
purple mountains amid a glory of crimson and 
saffron, and who has watched a pale-green moon 
rise at the same time on the opposite side of the 
horizon in a sky tinted with shades of the most 
delicate violet, sapphire and topaz, can never be 
at a loss for ideas; and in England the simple 
facts of town and country scenery—poppies in a 
wheat field, or sulphur-colored chimney pots on a 
slate roof—suggest innumerable possibilities to 
him who cares to look for them. The discussion 
as to the exact relations between Art and Nature, 
and the assertions as to the supremacy of one 
over the other, have given materials to many 
pretty phrasemakers: would it not be better to 
wed the two great forces and let them, working 
together, be of infinite help to each other and to 
ourselves ? Nature, as well as the stage costumer, 
is often handicapped by an unsuitable back- 
ground ; and certainly not enough attention is 
paid in our theatres to the desirable harmony of 
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dresses and scenery. No matter 
whether the scene painter is 
subservient to the costumer, or 
vice versd, it is, at any rate, 
certainly desirable that there 
should be a distinct understand- 
ing between them. Scenes are 
generally painted quite irre- 
spectively of the color scheme 
of the characters. In the ac- 
companying sketch, made for 
Mrs. Beerbohm Tree in an 
adaptation of Coppée’s ‘ Le 
Passant,” the suggestion of 
background, which unfortun- 
ately cannot be properly seen 
in black and white, seemed to 
me necessary to explain the 
dress, and to point out that its 
tones were only meant to be 
seen in a moonlight effect. 
Only once have I been given 
the opportunity of having the 
entire stage at my command as 
to costume, subject and scenery. 
The scheme was a symbolical 
the Arts and 
Sciences—a subject which gives 
one large scope and is pecul- 
iarly suggestive. My idea was 
that the scene itself should be 
of two colors which would har- 
monize with all others brought 
with them. The 
two which seemed to me to be 
the safest, as well as the most distinctive, were gold 
and.amethyst; and I found that I was not mis- 
taken, for every color in the procession not only 
harmonized, but was actually helped by the back- 
ground. Some day | hope this procession, the 
working out of whieh was a keen pleasure, will 
be adequately staged, and be itself the proof of my 
color theories, if, indeed, there be anyone so far 
interested in them as to cast doubt upon them. 
One great difficulty and annoyance to me is the 
unwillingness of many inartistic actresses to wear 
anything that they imagine is unbecoming to 
them, the carelessness of ‘‘supers” and 
chorus women in the matter of wearing a dress 
correctly. ‘The prevailing fashion always holds 
absolute sway over feminine minds, and they will 
always contrive to introduce a suggestion of it— 
either by altering the shape of a wig, the fullness 
and position of a sleeve, or generally trying to 
modernize their appearance. Yet the stage some- 
times has an appreciable influence on the fash- 
ions of real life. ‘That particular kind of fashion 
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valled the ‘‘accordion plait” was shown to the 
milliners, and they, with unanimity, refused to 
have anything to do with it. I introduced it 
into the dresses of the dancers in the “ Pas-de- 
Quatre” in ‘ Fanst-tp-to-Date,” and afterward 
designed a white peignoir in the same material for 
Miss Letty Lind in ‘‘ Ruy Blas.” Immediately one 
saw it on every side, and the ‘‘ accordion plait” 
soon became as vulgar and objectionable as the 
barbaric instrument of musie from which it de- 
rived its name. And when Miss Ellen Terry ap- 
peared, as Lady Macbeth, with a gown embroid- 
ered with Indian beetles, which made a splendid 
foil to the auburn tresses of her hair, many ladies 
of fashion appeared with their dresses jauntily 
decorated with the iridescent insect in question. 
And in two instances in my own experience the 
style of dress on the stage has created or sug- 
gested a different kind of dance. When [I first 
tried to do away with the unsightly short skirt 
which was always considered suitable for bur- 
lesque or comic opera, the critics, in the case of 
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Miss Letty Lind, said that she was hindered and 
encumbered by her voluminous and ungraceful 
skirt. Yet now, what has become of the short 
skirt ? Surely the sketch on page 539 of what I 
think a dancing dress ought to be is preferable, in 
grace of line at any rate, to the Italian ballet dress, 
or to the extremely abbreviated skirts of French 
opéra comique? And consequently a new form 
of dance was introduced, in which the swing of 
the drapery plays 2 prominent part, and in which 
the movement of the whole body is studied as 
well as the waving of the arms or the pirouetting 
of the feet. The much-talked-of ‘‘ Serpentine” 
dance is in essence neither more nor less than 
one form of the Indian Nautch dance. When 
designing the dresses for Mr. Edward Solomon’s 
opera ‘ The Nautch Girl,” for the Savoy Theatre, 
I was hunting for the facts in the Indian Mu- 
seum. There I came across an Eastern dancing 
dress, which I copied as accurately as the condi- 
tions of comic opera and our stage would allow. 
The great quantity of material used, in order 
that the dancers might envelop themselves in bil- 
lowy folds of drapery, seemed to be an obstacle, 
but the result was curiously graceful. <A clever 
American dancer, who was engaged at the Gayety 
Theatre, saw that the idea might be even further 
developed ; so, with the practical instincts of her 
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race, she sped across the ocean 
and appeared at the New York 
Casino in the now famous 
** Serpentine” dance which 
has set the impressionable 
Parisians frantic with delight 
and suggested to Sir Augustus 
Harris, ever Titanic in his 
methods, a whole ballet in 
imitation of Miss Loie Fuller. 
And all this was the result of 
one dress, which is lying hid- 
den in the security (or obscu- 
rity) of the India Museum. 
With regard to the method 
of working out a scheme of 
color, one has to remember 
every possible shade that will 
have to come into collision. 
Starting with the crowd of 
supernumeraries and minor 
characters, I find it advisable 
to leave out certain strong and 
prominent colors, and to de- 
sign the less important dresses 
in such tones as form a sort 
of background for the prin- 
cipal characters, In the ac- 
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companying sketch of ‘‘ Merveilleuses,” which 
is in a measure fanciful, as it was done for a 
comic opera to be produced in New York, one 
design was drawn for several characters, and a 
certain number of shades were chosen, all of 
which were used in each dress ; then, by varying 
the actual position of any one color in the differ- 
ent details of the costumes, the latter appeared 
to be quite unlike each other while at the same 
time they, of course, harmonized perfectly. It 
is naturally important to avoid anything that is 
unbecoming to a woman’s figure, and long, grace- 
ful, perpendicular lines are always atisfactory in 
result, for the reason that they neither accentuate 
nor detract from the beauty of that which is es- 
sentially feminine. And here, knowing that I 
risk being accused of Puritanic Impuritanism, | 
feel bound to add a note of wonder at the fas- 
cination which a woman dressed in masculine 
garments exercises over many of the public. We 
do not find it a joy to see men in women’s clothes ; 
why then should we delight in the antithesis, 
and think an actress charming when she aban- 
dons the becoming costume which custom and 
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countless fashions have chosen 
for her sex in favor of a dress which can never be 
suitable to the lines of her figure ? 

Some two years ago there was produced at the 
Court Theatre a play by Mr. Clyde Fitch, the 
period of which was laid in the year 1830. The 
dresses of the women characters in that year sug- 
gested the fashion which prevails at the present 
time; but in the play the men’s dresses seemed 
to harmonize with them, whereas nowadays male 
costume certainly does not, and it seems a pity 
that some attempt cannot be made to induce the 
tailors to try and introduce a fashion for men 
which would not be so incongruous. (See p. 540.) 
There is a certain tendency in that direction, as 
shown, for instance, by the long, full-skirted over- 
coats and bell-shaped hats; but it would be very 
easy to go a little further and make the change 
more complete. At any rate, whether the stage 
has any effect on the dress of modern life or not, 
it is a pity that tle more of the consistency 
which is aimed at by the theatrical costume de- 
signer does not obtain among and influence our 
latter-day tailors and dressmakers. 
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THERE was some kind of convention on, and 
the small Southern city was crowded with men of 
all sorts and conditions. The hotels were reap- 
ing a rich harvest, and accommodation of even a 
primitive kind was at a premium. 

Women visitors were in the minority, and the 
few were regarded with impatience by the busy 
hotel clerks, who seemed to consider their pres- 
ence intrusive and untimely. It was therefore 
no very hospitable welcome that greeted Miss 
Margery Bond when she requested to be assigned 
a room at the Harper House. 

The clerk knitted his brows and didn’t quite 
see how he could oblige her. She hoped he might 
make an effort—it was only for the night, as she 
intended continuing her journey to New Orleans 
early on the following morning. She had broken 
her journey intent on getting a night’s rest in a 
real bed, something she had been unable to ac- 
complish on the cars. 

No; the clerk had only double-bedded rooms 
left, and he could not give to a single guest a 
lodging intended to accommodate four. Miss 
Bond regretted her inability to make a quartet 
of herself, and expressed her willingness to defray 
the expense of the three other imaginary guests. 

Having no further excuse at hand, the clerk 
was now reluctantly compelled to comply with 
the young lady’s demand, and having summoned 
“Front!” in an abrupt manner, Miss Bond was 
conducted to No. 44, on the second floor. 

It was a large, ghostly chamber, truly Southern 
in its faded bygoneness. It was stuffy, too, and 
not very clean according to Northern ideas of 
cleanliness, but the sheets looked tolerably fresh 
and very alluring to Miss Margery’s tired ‘eyes. 
The boy lighted the lamp and brought the usual 
ice water, and then the guest was left alone to 
revel in the luxury of a wash. The two beds 
were gaunt four-posters, and they were placed as 
far as possible from one another, as if to give the 
intended occupants as much privacy as possible. 
Margery was some time making up her mind 
which looked the more inviting. She at length 
decided in favor of the one in the further corner, 
as being away from the light of the window. 
This important point being reached, she hastily 
made her toilet for the night, blew out the lamp 
and jumped into bed. Presently she remembered 
that she had not locked her door. What a nui- 
sance to have to get out of bed and grope about 
for the door, when she was feeling so lazy and 
comfortable! Well, she would wait a minute or 
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two—she didn’t feel a bit sleepy yet—and in the 
meantime she would try and map out the geog- 
raphy of the apartment. But her thoughts flew 
on to her destination, and she wondered if her 
sister Madge would meet her, and how Madge’s 
husband liked the prospect of having a sister-in- 
law for a permanent resident. Why, there were 
Fred and Madge now! How soon the journey 
had been matle! And why had one never noticed 
that Fred was a negro and Madge a negress? It 
had certainly never occurred to Margery herself 
before. And even now the discovery carried no 
surprise or dismay with it; but that was because 
Miss Bond was away in the land of dreams, where- 
in the greatest surprises lose their effect, and 
nothing seems odd or strange. 

In the meantime, how about that intention 
with regard to the unlocked door ? 

By midnight the office of the Harper House 
wore an air of repose. The night clerk had come 
on duty and was tranquilly making out the bills 
for the early morning departing guests. A be- 
lated roomer came in from his club, took his key 
and went to bed. 

Toward two o’clock the stillness was broken by 
the arrival of a stranger, a young man whose 
natural good humor seemed in no way discon- 
certed by the announcement that there was no 
single room to be had. That was all right; he 
didn’t care where he went, so that he could get a 
few hours’ sleep. He had come on from New 
Orleans to be present at a billiard tournament, 
and after the game they had had a great time— 
felt awfully fagged now—must have a bed some- 
where—didn’t want to inconvenience anybody, 
etc., etc. 

The clerk referred to his room plan, and dis- 
covered that there was a vacant bed in No. 46— 
old gentleman in there who had retired early— 
young gentleman might have it if he promised 
not to disturb roommate, who was a regula 
guest. Young gentleman pledged his word, and, 
preceded by a very sleepy ‘‘ front,” made his way 
to the second floor and No. 46. The lamps stood 
ready on a table at the top of the staircase, and 
after lighting one for the guest and pointing out 
the second door on the corridor as No. 46, Master 
“Front” betook himself to his improvised conch 
on a bench in the office. The billiard enthusiast 
made three strides down the corridor, which suf- 
ficed to extinguish the lamp. 

For a moment he hesitated. Had he a match * 
Not one. Should he go back to the office ? What 
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for? Who wanted alight ? Not he—and besides 
it might wake the elderly gentleman regular guest. 
No. Here was the room. He would go to bed 
in the dark. Cautiously turning the handle of 
the door, he entered the room. 

A faint streak of moonlight through the shut- 
ters sufficed to show him the unoccupied bed by 
the window. Congratulating himself on the fact 
that his elderly roommate was evidently a non- 
snorer, he hastily got to bed, and in less than five 
minutes was sound asleep. 

A quarter to six. 

Miss Bond yawned, looked at her watch, and 
decided that it was time to get up. She thought 
she had never slept so soundly in her life, and 
felt thoroughly refreshed. One bound, and she 
was out of bed. She wondered what the morning 

vas like, and was about to make her way to the 
window, when something made her change her 
mind. She stood still and gasped. 

Just in front of her was a large yellow leather 
valise with a name in silver letters on it, and at 
the other end of the room were scattered numer- 
ous portions of masculine attire, and in the bed 
yonder lay the peaceful figure of a young man 
fast asleep ! 

Now, Miss Bond was not an ordinary young 
lady by any means. She didn’t scream, simply 
because that method of procedure never occurred 
to her. She even left off gasping, feeling it was 
ridiculous to gasp when there was no one to pay 
any attention to it. She thought the matter over 
for a moment, and then set about robing herself 
as quietly and as expeditiously as possible, in the 
meantime bottling up her anger for the benefit of 
the clerk below. 

In ten minutes she had her valise packed and 
was ready to depart. In leaving the room she 
could not help getting a good view of the sleep- 
er’s face. It was a good-looking, manly face, and 
she fancied it looked almost apologetic. She went 
back and looked at the valise, and there she read, 
“John Grayling.” 

As she reached the door she remembered that 
she had omitted to turn the key before going to 
bed, and then it occurred to her that perhaps she 
herself was a little to blame ; and by the time she 


reached the office she had concluded to say noth- 
ing whatever concerning her adventure. She 
reasoned that up to the present she alone held 
the secret; then why publish that which was 
likely to cause her considerable embarrassment, 
if not shame ? This resolution was strengthened 
by a glimpse at the register in the office, which 
gave the name of Mr. John Grayling in No. 46, 
not No. 44, so that it really was an accident; and 
Mr. John Grayling still slumbered above, uncon- 
scious of any mistake-—so let him continue till 
the end of time. So thought Miss Margery Bond 
as she took her seat in the New Orleans express. 
As an actual fact, Mr. J. G. came down a few 
hours later without regarding the number of the 
room in which he had slept. He even expressed 
his gratitude to the clerk for a good night’s rest 
and a roommate who was considerate enough 
to have arisen and gone out without disturbing 
him. 

Some three weeks later found Margery thor- 
oughly settled in her sister’s home. It was early 
one morning that Madge was discovered making 
all sorts of preparations for a visitor. Who was it ? 
An old chum of Fred’s. <A delightful fellow! 
Margery would be charmed with him. He was 
coming to stay over Sunday, and would arrive be- 
fore dinner. Margery’s interest in the stranger 
was not very great. She was not what is termed 
romantic, and she refused to put on any extra 
adornments in his honor. 

A few minutes before dinner she entered the 
dining room to find Fred conversing with a tall, 
athletic-looking young man. She was about to 
beat a retreat, when Fred called her back in order 
to present his friend—Mr. John Grayling ! 

The room seemed to go round as she muttered 
some incoherent sentence and fled. 

Iler brother-in-law as never ceased to twit her 
with her behavior at that introduction. Her sister 
says she blushed in a most unaccountable way for 
a whole week. Mr. Grayling, who is now privi- 
leged to say teasing things to Miss Margery, says 
it was simply a case of love at first sight. 

They are to be married next week. Will she 
ever let him into the secret ? 

I wonder! 
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HE sun was going down. 
Through its fiery crim- 
son light a flock of white 
cranes flew toward the 
cross timber, seeking 
shelter for the coming 
night. Far to the blurred 
sky line the prairie rose 
and fell like a parti-col- 
ored sea, all its long rolls 
billowing with grass, and 
flaming with poppies and the scarlet bloom of the 
cypress plant. A great wind soughed and rustled 
through the tangle of growth—the wholesome 
exuberant wind of a Texan solitude. Overhead a 
lonely buzzard sailed, and now and then the bark 
of a coyote broke the silence. High above the 
tops of some pecan and live-oak trees, etched 
darkly against the sky, one big star broke like a 
torch from the low-lying, purple-fringed clouds, 
and shone cheerfully out across the prairie. 

“*Get on, Apache !” 

And through the deep golden grass, and the 
snarl of blossoms that painted it, a horse and 
rider came tearing at breakneck pace. A plains- 
man evidently, following the trail with the ease 
born of habit. The poor beast reeked with foam. 
Like the Roland of Browning’s ballad, his nostrils 
were “pits full of blood to the brim,” and the 
mark of the spur reddened his palpitating flanks. 
Hie seemed to embody some desperate need, some 
cruel, unsparing haste, as he plunged and panted 
forward in the last copper-red glare of sunset. 

As for the rider, he was young and beardless— 
a ranchero, perhaps, or cowboy, for the region 
was given over to stock raising, and the time for 
the annual round-up had but just passed. Tle 
had a slender, well-knit frame, a clear-cut face, 
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burned brown by the sun, and the free, devil- 
may-care carriage peculiar to the nomads of the 
plains—the devotees of draw poker and frontier 
whisky. He wore a sombrero, with the stiff rim 
and tasseled band of « Mexican, and the wide 
collar of his flannel shirt revealed a handsome 
columnar throat, swelling now with his hurried 
breath. <A “slicker,” or oilskin coat, was carried 
inaroll behind him, and his buckskin trousers 
bore the stain of constant contact with the saddle. 
From his leather holsters protruded the brass- 
mounted handles of a brace of revolvers. 

Evidently this man had been in some recent 
mélée, for a great clot of blood, half dried on his 
cheek, showed where a bullet had grazed it. 
There were blood stains also on the embroidered 
bosom of his shirt, and his left wrist, round which 
a handkerchief was roughly twisted, hung dis- 
abled on the saddle. Ife was covered with the 
dust of the trail, and, his young lips, ashy and 
hard, had settled in a haggard line. Once he 
turned and looked back over the prairie. Nota 
living thing was in sight save the sailing buzzard ; 
nevertheless the young fellow knew his peril, and 
in a hoarse, broken voice he spoke again to his 
horse : 

“Get on, Apache—for God's sake get on !” 

Apache answered with a last generous effort, 
but his strength was spent. As the dusk deep- 
ened and the stars began to appear faster and 
faster in the purple sky the animal’s pace slack- 
ened. It was certain that he would soon “ roll 
neck and croup over,” and if the safety of the 
rider depended longer on the endurance of the 
horse a critical moment was at hand. Mechan- 
ically the young plainsman raised himself in his 
stirrups, and stared around the landscape. 

The gloom and mystery of the prairie encom- 
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passed him on all sides. A mist was creeping, 
like smoke, up the timbered horizon. All dis- 
tant objects were lost in darkness; but what was 
that great yellow spark, shining straight before 
him, on a level, as it seemed, with his own eyes ? 
A candle! And burning, doubtless, in some set- 
tler’s cabin. 

‘* Life or death—here goes !” muttered Apache’s 
rider, and he turned his horse’s head toward that 
warm dot of light. 

Skirting a wire fence, the barrier of a small 
garden inclosure, the young fellow rode up to a 
habitation that strongly resembled a Mexican 
‘*jacal.” The cottonwood framework was plas- 
tered with mud, and the roof was of thatch. From 
its one window shone the solitary candle which had 
lured him from the trail. It shone like a beacon 
at sea—strong, ruddy, home guiding. Something 
in its cheery gleam made the heart of Apache’s 
rider beat fast. 

As he drew rein before the cabin its door flew 
wide open—the hoof beats of the horse had been 
heard within—and a young girl appeared on the 
threshold. 

“* Father !” she called, with a quiver of appre- 
hension in her bell-like voice. ‘‘Is it you, fa- 
ther ?” 

The open door revealed a poor room, with a 
bare earth floor, littered with various farm stores. 
A small fire burned on the rude hearth. A 
Winchester rifle hung against the wall, and be- 
neath it stood a chair draped with a gaudy Mex- 
ican blanket. ‘The lissom figure on the thresh- 
old was sharply outlined against the background 
of mingled fire and candle light. The small face 
shone like a star. Over the girlish shoulders, 
down to the slight waist, fell a mane of flaxen 
hair. She looked white and unreal like a spirit. 

‘* Father!” she called again. ‘‘Are you there, 
father ?” 

The horseman slipped out of his saddle. 

** No,” he answered, huskily ; ‘‘ it’s a stranger, 
miss. My throat’s on fire—give me a drink of 
water !”” 

His parched lips could hardly frame the words, 
but his eyes were as full of dumb appeal as some 
wounded wild creature’s. The girl looked at the 
blood and dust that disfigured him—at his dis- 
abled hand, and without a syllable she turned 
back into the cabin and brought out a tin cup of 
spring water. lle tossed off the contents fever- 
ishly. ‘Twice and thrice she refilled the cup, and 
in silence he drained it. 

‘*God bless you, miss,” he muttered, as he re- 
turned it to her for the last time. ‘‘ What place 
is this ?” 

‘* Hading’s ranch,” answered the girl. 
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*‘And you are Ifading’s daughter ?” hazarding 
a rough guess. 

‘* Yes, sir; Iam Laurel. When I heard you 
at the door I thought it was father. He went to 
Fort Lac this morning, and he hasn’t come back. 
I wonder where he can be ?” 

She was pressing the long fair hair from both 
sides of her face with a nervous motion that be- 
trayed her inward anxiety. ‘‘ Perhaps you are 
hungry, stranger. Come into the cabin. Father’s 
supper is waiting—you are welcome to half of it.” 

Glancing past her slender shoulder, he saw a 
rude table spread in the room beyond, and jerked 
beef and bread upon it. He shook his head. 

‘Thank you,” he answered. ‘I cannot stop 
—I must be gone. Are you all alone in the 
cabin ?” 

“Yes. One gets used to being alone in Texas.” 

‘But it’s trying when night comes on, is it 
not ?” 

‘‘Rather,” she admitted; ‘the prairie is so 
dark and big, you know. Father has never staid 
away like this before. Maybe some harm has 
come to him.” 

‘**] hope not, for your sake.” 

Ife was young, and by nature chivalrous, This 
fair-lhaired little maid, alone and lonely in a 
prairie cabin, watching for one who did not 
come, touched him to the heart. 

*‘T have heard father say that there are bad 
men at Fort Lac,” she faltered, in a troubled 
tone. 

** Bad ? Good Heaven, yes !” he replied, hotly. 
‘The whole place is a nest of scoundrels—I 
know, for I’ve come myself from that direction,” 

She caught her breath. 

‘You didn’t see father on the road, I sup- 
pose ?” 

He smiled in a ghastly way. 

**T fear I wouldn’t have known him even if we 
had met, miss. Has he been long in Texas ?” 

‘Years. We are from the North. Mother 
died here—she is buried yonder under the pecan 
trees,” making a motion toward the outer dark- 
ness. ‘‘ Oh,” with a faint sob breaking into her 
voice, **I wish father would come !” 

For hours this man had been in desperate dan- 
ger; every moment of delay increased it. Death 
was grinning at his very shoulder; but in a cool 
voice he said : 

** Look here, miss. If you like, I’ll take it on 
myself to stand guard over you and the ranch 
till your father puts in an appearance. Mind, 
I’m a stranger, and I’ve not a decent word to say 
for myself—on the contrary, I tell you plainly 
I’m a bad lot ; but I swear you shall come to no 
harm while I stop hereabouts and can use my 
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one sound arm—you see I have but one. The 
other has two or three bullets in it, and isn’t of 
much account at present.” 

She made an involuntary step toward him. 
Her eyes flashed over his pale, blood-stained face 
and disabled hand, and then wandered to the 
worn, exhausted Apache. 

‘* You are riding for your life, stranger ?” 

“*T reckon.” 

“‘What have you been doing ?” 

‘* Shooting,” laconically. 

* And will you be hurt if you are caught ?” 

He gave a griin little laugh. 

‘You live in Texas and ask that? It seems 
that you are not learned in the ways of the coun- 
try. I shall hang, most likely.” 

She grew pale. 

‘“‘That beast cannot carry you five 
farther, sir.” 

“‘T know it.” 

‘‘Then why are you wasting precious time 
here ?” she demanded, sharply. ‘‘ You must have 
another horse, and hurry on. Every instant that 
you lose takes from your chances of escape. 
You must not think of me—I am not afraid. I 
have father’s Winchester, and I can use it very 
well—for a girl. Besides, father himself will be 
coming soon—very soon !” 

She ran to a corral adjoining the cabin—the 
young man had heard the breathing and move- 
ments of domestic cattle feeding near by—and 
led forth a horse—a dark bay, with black points, 
young, handsome, fiery-eyed, framed for speed 
and endurance. 

«He is my own property,” said Laurel Hading. 
“Take him, sir; I give him to you, for I see 
that you have great need of him. There’s noth- 
ing in these parts that can outstrip Bluebottle. 
Just fling the saddle on him, and I will corral 
your beast and give him a feed of corn.” 

Her generosity seemed to overwhelm Apaclhie’s 
master. Ile fumbled weakly at the girth. 

“You can’t mean it, miss,” he said, huskily. 
“*Tt’s next to certain that I can never return the 
animal.” . 

In her impatience she seized the saddle, and 
with her own hands transferred it to the bay. 

‘You are wasting time! I don’t expect you 
to return Bluebottle—he is a free gift, I tell you. 
He will carry you to a place of safety. You prob- 
ably know the country round about. I'll not ask 
the direction you mean to take, for if I do not 
know I shall not be able to tell those who may 
come this way looking for you.” 

She flung her arms suddenly around the glossy 
neck of the bay and kissed his thick mane and his 
wrinkled black nose. He was her pet, her pride, 
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her one only possession, and she was giving him 
unreservedly to this stranger! As he watched her 
the heart of the young man seemed turning to a 
hot coal. A sudden moisture blinded his eyes 
and made the small, fair, wistful face of the girl 
and the cabin firelight blend weirdly together. 
At the same moment a faint sound from the far 
darkness of the prairie smote his ears. It might 
have been simply a night bird’s ery, but it aroused 
anew in him the instinct of self-preservation, the 
love of life. With a bound he sprang upon Blue- 
bottle. His sound hand went instinctively to the 
pocket of his buckskin trousers. 

*‘T’ve no money, miss,” he muttered, in con- 
fusion. ‘I left it allin the gambling saloon at 
Fort Lac.” 

**T do not want money,” answered Laurel Had- 
ing. ‘* Be off, sir!” 

**As God hears me I'll not forget what I owe 
you, miss !” he muttered, and setting spurs to the 
bay, he shot like a thunderbolt past the wire 
fence, out of the light made by the cabin candle, 
into the vast gloom of the prairie, where he van- 
ished to the sound of receding hoof strokes. 

Laurel Hlading, left alone at the threshold of 
the ranch, twisted her hand in Apache’s mane 
and Jed -that long-suffering beast to the corral, 
and the trough and rack from which she had 
taken Bluebottle. Leaving him to his corn and 
water, she returned to the cabin, shut and barred 
the door, for her young nerves had been some- 
what shaken by the incident of the night, and re- 
sumed her lonely waiting. 

She seated herself by the rude hearth, with her 
chin on her palm, and stared into the fire. Its 
warm glow fell lovingly on the long, lcose hair 
that lay in flaxen ripples on her lap and gleamed 
along the coarse ware of the table, and the Win- 
chester slung against the wall. The girl had made 
an acquaintance this night that she would not soon 
forget. Ilis bronzed boyish face, with the hag- 
gard lips and desperate eves, haunted her. 

“*T wonder how far Bluebottle will carry him !” 
she mused. ‘‘I hope he knows*the prairie. I 
hope, too, that he will get off safely. Of conrse 
he isa bad man—he confessed as much to me; 
but Iam sorry for him—if I had not been very 
sorry, indeed, I would not have given him Blue- 
bottle !” 

Laurel was fifteen years old. She had lived 
nearly all that time in Texas, and knew something 
of men and manners there. A youngster riding 
for life was no very amazing thing—a phase of 
the turbulent frontier—nothing more. Of conrse 
he had been guilty of some grave offense, broken 
some law—taken life, maybe; but in that region 
such things happened every day. She felt no 
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particular curiosity concerning his crime. He 
was young, good-looking, and in sore trouble, 
and, womanlike, she pitied him. She would tell 
her father the story when he came back to the 
ranch. 

But he did not come. Hour after hour went by. 
There was no sound save the movements of the 
cattle in the corral, and the night wind whistling 
around the corners of the cabin. Worn ont with 
her vigil, she fell asleep, at last, by the dying fire. 

When she awoke the candle had gone out. 
Gray ashes filled the hearth. In the east a prim- 
rose light was dawning. Laurel ran to the door 
and looked across the prairie. Against the misty 
rim of color that marked the sky line she sawa 
cluster of moving shadows darkly drawn. Iforse- 
men, advancing rapidly along the trail. With 
breathless anxiety she watched their approach. 
They were strangers—her father was not among 
them. 

Brighter and brighter grew the landscape. The 
whole sky blushed to the zenith with morning. 
Sun up! The horsemen rode up to the ranch. 
Laurel looked at them steadily. ‘The leader, a 
stout man, dressed in a cotton shirt and home- 
spun blue jeans, and mounted on a rusty mustang, 
saluted her gruffly: 

‘‘Towdy ? This is Ilading’s ranch, I reckon ?”’ 

Laurel nodded. ‘The men were all armed to 
the teeth, and every face wore an exasperated look. 
The stout man swung his legs off the saddle. 

“*Tt’s plumb sartin that you are Hading’s darter 
I’m sorry to bring you bad news, miss, but we 
have to git used to sich things in Texas, Ahem! 
Hading ain’t a-coming back to the ranch at 
present.” 

“‘ He ain’t coming, never /” said a grim, impa- 
tient voice from some member of the party who 
disdained beating about the bush. 

“* Never ?” . 

Laurel’s hands fell prone at her side. She stared 
in an uncomprehending way at these messengers 
of ill. 

‘‘Over there at Fort Lac,” the first speaker 
made a sweep with his arms that might have 
taken in the whole of ‘Texas, ‘‘ there was a pizen 
row yesterday, and an onery, low-down cuss, 
called Whisky Dick, got the drop on your pa— 
accidents like that will happen to the best of 
men, miss. We’ve been on Dick’s trail ever since 
the shooting, but we ain’t sighted him yit.” 

‘‘ Might as well chase the devil !” broke in that 
grim voice from the background. 

The blue-jeans man gave a sidelong glance at 
Laurel’s white, stunned face, and hurried on with 
his story : 

‘‘ Whisky Dick he shoots to kill. "T'was a little 
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dispute over cards, you see. Hading tried to 
knife him, but the boy carried a brace of six- 
shooters and knew how to use’em. Then other 
parties interfered, and we had a general scrim- 
mage. The saloon got wrecked, and the price of 
coffins is up in Fort Lac this morning. Now, 
what we want is that young cuss that started the 
mischief. We’ve some past accounts to square 
with him. He’s an old offender. Sorry for you, 
miss, but don’t lose heart. We’ll wipe out your 
pa’s score, you bet, for we carry a good lariat 
along with us. Whisky Dick has given us the 
slip, but we’re bound to run him down afore 
many hours.” 

His eyes, in seeking to avoid Laurel’s grief- 
stricken face, fell suddenly on the turf at her 
feet. 

‘Lord above!” he shouted. ‘Look at the 
hoof prints! Whose been a-fooling round this 
ranch, and a-tramping up Hading’s garden, like a 
wild bull of Bashan ?” 

Laurel did not answer. She had fallen help- 
lessly on the cabin threshold and covered her face. 
The stout man shook her smartly by the shoulder. 

“Come !” he urged. ‘‘ We’ve got to know about 
this yere business, miss—speak up !” 

‘* A stranger changed horses at the ranch last 
night,” answered the girl, dully. ‘*I don’t know 
where he was going—I don’t know his name. I 
gave him a drink of water and my horse Blue- 
bottle.” 

There was a prolonged murmur from the men. 

** What did the beggar do with his own beast ?” 
asked a voice. 

‘* Left him here,” said Laurel. 

The blue-jeans man skipped nimbly round the 
cabin to the corral. There, at a rack, the stran- 
ger’s tired, galled castaway stood peacefully feed- 
ing. He uttered a yell. 

“‘By the living God! here’s Whisky Dick’s 
Apache, boys—I’d know the beast in any State of 
the Union !” 

The men crowded forward to look. Volleys of 
oaths filled the air. Laurel was forced to give every 
detail of the stranger’s visit, and at the close of 
her story Blue Jeans spat on the ground in deep 
disgust. 

**You’ve been and gone and helped Whisky 
Dick off!” he cried, ‘‘when we wuz a-going to 
hang him comfortably to the nearest tree. You’ve 
saved your pa’s slaughterer, miss. The devil 
himself must have led him to this yere ranch last 
night. We lost his trail twice—cuss the luck ! 
Now he has a fresh horse, and a start of hours 
and hours, and we may as well throw up our 
hands, He’s safe enough by this time. We'll 
never set eyes on the rogue again.” He brought 
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his fist down angrily against the cabin door. 
**Govod Lord, miss, that onery Dick has made off 
with his life, and it’s you—it’s Harding’s own 
darter—that he’s got to thank for it !” 


Cuapter II. 
Four weeks passed. 
Across the prairie, grown arid now and brown 
with summer heat, the stage from Fort Lac car- 


ried, one fine day, a passenger who informed the 
driver that his prime business in life was to find 
the orphan daughter of the murdered Jason 
Hading. 

‘Well, I reckon she ain’t at the ranch,” said 
the veteran of the ribbons, as he cracked his whip 
over the heads of his leaders. ‘* Hading didn’t 
own a foot of it—he war as poor as a coyote—had 
some book larning, I’ve heerd, like most North- 
erners, but that’s all. Aman from Fort Lac laid 
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claim to the stock and drove it off. The little 
gal is at some neighbor’s place—she wants to go 
North.” 

‘‘ Ha!” said the passenger ; “‘drop me at that 
neighbor’s, driver.” 

And he was dropped. He found Laurel Had- 
ing, with her sleeves rolled over her dimpled 
elbows, frying a rasher of bacon in @ lean-to 
kitchen. Her fair mane of hair was confined in 
a huge plait. She had a subdued, homesick look 
—the air of a bird confined in a strange nest. 

‘* Delighted to find you, my dear,” said the 
passenger. “I am Judge Story, of Fort Lac—l’ve 
been sent, you know, to look you up. Your 
friends have wired full instructions, and provided 
the money. Good Lord! what a sun! It’s a 
wonder the whole prairie isn’t burning like 
greasewood. So you’re sheltering here with neigh- 
bors ? I knew Hading owned nothing at the ranch 
—he never had a shadow of luck in Texas.” 

She left her frying, and came toward him, with 
a vague hope kindling in her dejected eyes. 

“‘Did my uncle send you, sir?” she asked, 
breathlessly. 

The judge was a lean, lanky man, with a spec- 
‘ulative eye and a stubby chin. He spoke with a 
Southern drawl. 

‘Ah, you have an unele, then, Miss Hading ?” 

‘“Yes, my father’s brother—he lives at the 
North. I wrote to him after—after “a 

“Just so. I understand,” said the judge, con- 
siderately. ‘* Go on, my dear.” 

‘« Father and Uncle Jasper were enemies, sir— 
they held no communication.with each other 
after we came to Texas. Mother used to say that 
there was bad blood between them.” 

«‘ Not an uncommon circumstance, my dear.” 

‘*T never saw my uncle Jasper, but I knew that 
he was living in a place called Deepford, Massa- 
chusetts. So I wrote to him there the day, after 
father was shot. I told him that I was all alone, 
and without money, and that I wanted to come 
to him in the North. He is my only relative, 
sir. I thought I ought to tell him of father’s 
death.” 

She fixed her large violet eyes inquiringly on 
the judge. 

‘“‘She’s a tremendonsly pretty creature!” he 
thought, and then said aloud: ‘ Certainly, my 
dear. Quite right. Your uncle may have been 
your pa’s enemy, but death frequentiy smooths 
out family snarls, like a—a—warm flatiron. I 
bring you good news. Your pa’s unfortunate 
taking-off has softened his brother’s heart, I 
reckon. Anvhow, he’s coming round handsomely. 
He means to do the right thing by you, Miss 
Laurel.” 
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“Does he ?” she replied, and then waited for 
an explanation. 

** Yes, yes,” eaid the judge, cheerfully. ‘‘I was 
a good deal in the dark at first, but it’s plain to 
me now—I understand everything. Here’s the 
whole matter in a nutshell: After your father’s 
death you wrote to Jasper Hading that you hadn’t 
a cent and wanted to shake the dust of Texas 
from your feet. Well, yesterday a firm of Boston 
lawyers wired me urgent instructions to hunt you 
up without a moment’s delay, bring you North 
and put you at a young ladies’ school. I was 
directed to find the necessary funds at the Fort 
Lac bank, and I fouud them there, my dear— 
yes, I made sure of the funds before I took the 
stage to look for you. Your uncle is a rich 
man, eh ?” 

*“T do not know, sir.” 

*‘He is. I am sure of it. He’s a whole Gol- 
conda mine. And,” with a fine flight of imagina- 
tion, ‘* you will be his heiress. Ah, Miss Laurel, 
I congratulate you !” 

He kissed her hand gallantly. The girl looked 
dubious. 

‘But Uncle Jasper has never answered my 
letter, sir—is not that a little queer ?” 

‘* My child, the world is fall of queer things. 
Take the goods the gods provide and ask no ques- 
tions.” 

‘*He might have written a few lines, sir, and 
expressed some sympathy for me—some pity for 
poor father.” 

‘‘ Nonsense! Such things are of no conse- 
quence. He puts the whole affair in my hands.” 
The judge threw up his stubby.chin with a pomp- 
ous air. . ‘* Miss Laurel, I have won fame in my 
day—maybe it has soared North to Massacliusetts, 
and influenced your uncle. - Men sometimes call 
me the most eloquent.Jawyer in Texas, if not in 
the entire country.: Perhaps Jasper Hading heard 
me so named, and said, ‘ Ah, there is the man to 
take my charming niece in charge!’ Letters ? 
We can do very well without his letters, my dear, 
so long as he furnishes us with a full purse. Let 
his actions speak, instead of his goose quill. 
When can you make ready for the journey 
North ?” 

‘* To-morrow — to-day — any time,’ 
Laurel, in a flutter of excitement. 

‘*Very good. ‘To-morrow, then, we will start. 
So bid a long farewell, my dear, to the bunch 
grass and the sagebrush.” 

After his departure Laurel sat down in the 
lean-to kitchen and thought her brief life over. 
It seemed quite devoid of interest. She could re- 
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member nothing of the North, for she had been 
a@ mere infant when her father journeyed to 














Texas to mend his ragged fortunes. Her mother, 
asad, gentle, refined woman, had taught the girl 
all that she knew of books, and, better yet, com- 
municated to her the speech and manners of a 
lady. Laurel recoilected that Jason Hading, too, 
had possessed scholarly tastes—that he was known 
as a college-bred man, but luckless—always luck- 
less, as the Fort Lac judge had said—shiftless, 
too, and ease-loving, wholly unequal to the exi- 
gencies of life on a frontier, and overfond, alas! 
of cards and strong drink. Now the tragedy at 
Fort Lac had ended everything. Laurel could 
only weep bitterly for his fate, and in he: girlish 
wrath heap bitter execrations on Whisky Dick, 
his murderer. As she had told the judge, in all 
the world she now possessed but one relative— 
Jasper Hading, of Deepford, Massachusetts. 

‘IT do not know the cause of his differences 
with my father,” thought the girl, ‘“‘and cer- 
tainly it was very unkind of him to leave my 
poor little letter unanswered. I fear that my 
uncle Jasper is a hard man; but now that he has 
sent this Fort Lac judge to me, can I afford to 
reject his help? No, no; I will go where he 
bids me—I will do as he wishes. I have always 
longed to attend school. Life on a Texan ranch 
has not been so pleasant that I should hesitate to 
leave it—I can bid good-by to this place without 
a regret.” 

When the stagecoach stopped at the ranch 
next day Laurel had gathered her few belongings 
together, and wac waiting to step forth into the 
world, under the guardian wing of the Fort Lac 
judge. Away, over the hot, dry plains the great 
lumbering vehicle carried the two to the railway 
terminus. There they stepped aboard a North- 
ern-bound train and went speeding out of the 
State as fast as steam could carry them. Judge 
Story treated his charge with great kindness and 
a continually increasing respect. Had she been 
a princess he could not have paid her greater def- 
erence. 

“‘T am instructed to consign you to the lady 
principal at the school,” he explained ; ‘‘ and after 
that, I’m sorry to say, I shail have no more to do 
with you, Miss Laurel. It’s my opinion, how- 
ever, that you’ll be well cared for at the North. 
Your uncle may be eccentric—that seems an in- 
disputable fact—but his heart’s in the right place. 
My advice to you is to humor his whims, and let 
him educate you, according to his own ideas. An 
old man is usually a crank on some subject.” 

‘*Is Jasper Hading old ?” said Laurel. ‘I 
think not—my father used to speak of him asa 
younger brother.” 

‘‘ Well,” answered the judge, placidly, “his 
age is of no importance, one way or the other. 
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What chiefly concerns us is the provision which 
he intends to make for your future, my dear.” 

Laurel’s long and tiresome journey ended one 
evening at the Boston school where Judge Story 
had been instructed to leave her. The midsum- 
mer vacation was not yet over, and the house 
seemed silent and empty ; but the dignified prin- 
cipal, who had been apprised by telegram of the 
new pupil’s coming, received Laurel kindly, even 
while regarding her with a severely critical eye. 

‘*My school,” she said to the judge, “is the 
most expensive and the most fashionable in the 
commonwealth. My pupils are, without excep- 
tion, the daughters of old and wealthy families. 
I would not, on any terms, receive a common 
person here. It would never do, I assure you. 
The career of every young girl must be strongly 
influenced by early associations. There is no 
aristocracy in the country more strictly conserva- 
tive than that of Boston.” 

The judge, as Laurel’s protector, took instant 
fire. 

‘If Miss Laurel has come to the society of 
aristocrats,” he answered, loftily, “I give you 
my word, ma’am, she has only found her proper 
sphere. Do you observe anything common in 
her make-up? Notice her hands and feet, her 
perfect ears—the manner in which she carries 
herself. I ask you if these things do not indicate 
the bluest of blood ? The Hadings, I reckon, 
are patrician to their spinal marrow. Doubtless 
you have heard of Jasper Hading, of Deepford, 
Massachusetts ?” 

Miss Bowdoin, high-featured, serene, with her 
glasses nicely adjusted upon her critical eyes, an- 
swered politely. No; she had never heard: of 
Jasper Hading. 

‘“‘Why, he’s a regular King Midas,” declared 
the judge ; ‘‘ the autocrat of—ah, all this region, 
maw’am !” Miss Bowdoin smiled faintly. ‘And 
Miss Laurel is his heiress. He chooses to trans- 
act business with us through his lawyers, ma’am. 
I myself have never seen him; but I feel sure 
that he isa high and mighty old fellow. He is 
ready to pay well for first-class companions for his 
niece—nothing but the best can content him.” 

Through her glasses Miss Bowdoin was quietly 
studying the new pupil. 

‘*T feel no hesitancy in receiving Miss Hading,” 
she said, at last. ‘‘ Her appearance certainly 
speaks volumes for her”-—for Laurel had sus- 
tained the lady’s scrutiny with admirable compos- 
ure, with an air of mingled dignity and sweet- 
ness that impressed Miss Bowdoin. ‘I suppose 
she has been taught many things already ?” 

‘‘T reckon,” answered the judge. ‘* Her mother 
was a lady.” 
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“‘T cannot doubt it,” said the principal, gra- 
ciously. 

Now that his young charge had received Miss 
Bowdoin’s approval, and a full admittance into 
her temple of fine manners and fashionable ac- 
complishments, the judge made haste to depart. 
A dark, chilly night was closing in. A spiteful 
east wind surged through the narrow streets of 
the city. Ife missed the Southern sunshine, the 
flower-scented, health-laden air of the plains. 
Miss Bowdoin’s parlor, with its aristocratic atmos- 
phere, and the brown-holland ghosts of swathed 
furniture, oppressed him. 

** You are sure to come out of this place a full- 
fledged lady, Miss Laurel,” he said, as he put a 
well-filled purse into the girl’s hand. ‘Pin 
money, my dear, from King Midas, your uncle. 
I drew it for you from the bank at Fort Lac. 
Spend left and right, as the other aristocrats do— 
you have no call to use it carefully.” And with 
this flourish he left her. 

A substantial tea was served to the tired trav- 
eler in Miss Bowdoin’s own sitting room, where 
candles burned under pink shades, and a small 
wood fire tempered the east wind’s chill. As the 
two were about to sit down to table Miss Bowdoin 
touched a bell. 

‘‘ Miss Hading,” she said, “‘ you will now make 
the acquaintance of the only pupil left at the 
school.” 

A moment later the door flew open, and a 
young girl danced, like an animated flower, into 
the room. The principal greeted her with the 
reproving shake of an uplifted forefinger. 

‘‘My dear Miss Dole, how often must I tell 
you that repose is supremely important in a lady’s 
manners ? You quite shock me, my child. Tere 
is the young person from Texas. Did I not men- 
tion at lunch that she would probably arrive to- 
night ? As she is a stranger in the North, I de- 
pend upon you to amuse her.” ; 

Miss Dole advanced a little shyly, and offered a 
diminutive hand to Laurel. Before the Texan 
girl could take it two lovely arms were flung im- 
pulsively around her neck, and soft lips pressed 
her cheek. 

‘“‘Oh, you are charming!” cried Miss Dole, 
gayly. ‘* Already I love you! Welcome to the 
North——-welcome to the school. Perish repose of 
manner on an occasion like this! Why, I have 
been waiting for you, with the wildest impatience, 
ever since lunchtime.” 

Then she drew back, and allowed Laurel to see 
that she was a brunette, petite, bewildering, with 
eyes of softest black, and lips like curled rose 
leaves—a beauty of the pale, creamy type. Her 
little head, all ruffled up with rings and curls of 
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copper-brown hair, was set most daintily on her 
slender milky throat. Her movements were like 
those of some bright tropic bird. 

“To me your coming is a perfect godsend, 
Miss Hading,” she said, ‘‘ for the school is as 
dull as death at this season of the year. You 
see, I am the only pupil who remains here to tor- 
ment Miss Bowdoin through the vacations. I 
have really no other home, for my mother died 
long ago, and papa is the captain of a great 
steamship that goes all about the world, and 
never tarries long in any port. When I am thor- 
oughly finished off at the school papa means to 
find some suitable abiding place for us both, and 
retire from the sea.” 

The Texan girl looked wistfully at the speaker. 

“IT am homeless, too,” she said, ‘‘and except 

for an uncle, who is quite unknown to me, I have 
not a relative in the world.” 
‘‘Dear me!” cried the vivacious brunette; 
‘how sad! You and I must be friends from 
this hour. You may call me Paulette, though 
Comet is the name by which I am commonly 
known among my schoolmates. I am supposed,” 
with a gay little laugh, ‘‘to resemble that celestial 
body. Of course, you and I will be compelled to 
look to each other for amusement till the begin- 
ning of the fall term, so I hope you may like me 
—I am very certain that I shall adore you.” 

For years after that tea in Miss Bowdoin’s 
pretty sitting room remained fixed in the Texan 
girl’s memory. ‘The principal, sedate, dignified 
yet indulgent, poured the steaming beverage into 
delicate painted cups; and Paulette Dole chatted 
like a magpie, devoured an incredible quantity of 
thin sandwiches and marmalade, and paid little 
heed to the reproving forefinger, which was fre- 
quently raised for her benefit. Laurel soon dis- 
covered that this young beauty was Miss Bow- 
doin’s particular pet—a privileged scholar. 

«I have been here for ages, you know,” whis- 
pered Paulette to her new friend, ‘‘and poor 
Miss Bowdoin is not yet aware that I rule her 
shamelessly—I must rule somebody—it is a ne- 
cessity of my nature, and papa is usually in the 
antipodes, so I cannot try my hand on him. By 
and by I may have lovers; then,” her soft eyes 
danced behind their dense lashes, ‘‘oh, what a 
life I will lead them, to be sure !” 

At Paulette’s request the Texan was permitted 
to share her room that night. When the two 


were alone Paulette leaned her round elbows on 
the toilet table and gazed hard at her com- 
panion. 

‘You look like a girl with a history,” she said. 
** Tell it quickly, please—I am dying with curi- 
osity.” 
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“There is little to tell,” replied Laurel, with a 
sigh—she was very tired, and her eyes were heavy 
with sleep—‘‘ but such as it is, you are welcome 
to it.” 

And she related very briefly the story of her 
life. Paulette listened attentively. 

‘* What a pity,” she said, at last, “‘ that Whisky 
Dick was not canght and hanged! I hope Neme- 
sis will pursue him to the end of his days. And 
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secret to hide, as you, his niece, will yet discover. 
Of course, he can do no less than visit you at the 
school.” 

Laurel shook her flaxen head doubtfully. 

‘‘T shall not waste time in looking for him,” 
she said. 

During the fortnight that elapsed before the 
beginning of the fall term, when the two girls 
were quite alone with Miss Bowdoin, wandering 
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so you have never seen this uncle who transacts 
his business with you through strange parties ? 
Mark my words, he injured your father some 
time in his life, and is now trying, in this round- 
about way, to make reparation. And he left your 
little letter unanswered ? Very bad form !” 

«« Yes,” assented Laurel, faintly. 

Paulette wrinkled her lovely brows. 

‘‘T do not like Jasper Hading. He has some 


at will through the playground and the empty 
rooms, Paulette’s fancy was constantly at work 
concerning Laurel’s mysterious uncle. 

**T find him fascinating,” she said, ‘‘ because 
he does things in uncommon ways. I wish he 
would explain to you the enmity that existed be- 
twixt himself and your father.” 

But no explanation was forthcoming. Pupils 
crowded back to Miss Bowdoin after the long va- 
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cation * a corps of teachers came with them ; the 
school began; but no Jasper Hading appeared. 
In his stead, however, a member of that firm of 
lawyers who had instructed Judge Story to bring 
Laurel to the North waited one day upon Miss 
Bowdoin, and assured her that no pains nor ex- 
pense must be spared on Miss Hading’s educa- 
tion, and that the legal gentleman above men- 
tioned had full power to pay her bills aud guard 
her general welfare. 

‘‘ Miss Hading has powerful friends,” said the 
lawyer, ‘‘ but for the present they desire to re- 
main entirely aloof from her.” 

Miss Bowdoin was so impressed by this inter- 
view that she at onee ranked Laurel with the rich 
men’s daughters who were her especial pride, and 
from that hour the Texan girl was entirely at 
home in the aristocratic school. 

Time went on. The holidays were drawing 
near. 

‘* Now is. your opportunity, Laurel,” said Pau- 
lette Dole. ‘‘ Send the compliments of the sea- 
son to the great unknown, and tell him that you 
would like to behold him face to face. We must 
lure him to the school, ma delle—in some way he 
must be made to visit you. Iam wild to see the 
man. ‘Together let us write a letter that will 
melt his stony heart and bring him without fail 
to our Christmas tableaux.” 

The two beautiful heads, blond and brunette, 
went to work with a will. 

‘“‘Ah,” sighed Laurel, ‘I am my father’s 
daughter, and he hated poor papa. Jasper. Had- 
ing is spending his money upon me from a sense 
of duty only—love me. as 2. niece I am sure. he 
never will.” 

‘*Pooh !” said Paulette, incredulously. “‘ When 
he sees you, Laurel, he will be more than flesh 
aud blood if he fails to love you. Courage! We 
will catch and conquer him in spite of himself. 
For my own part, Iam always interested in’odd 
people, and so your uncle Jasper piques my. curi- 
osity greatly.” 

After much effort the letter was indited—a 
masterpiece of persuasion, Paulette called it. She 
posted it with her own hand. 

‘‘Now,” she cried, gayly, as she embraced 
Laurel, ‘‘O maid of the chaparral and the sage- 
brush, you will soon see your adamantine uncle at 
your feet !” 

At the end of a long, tedious week Jasper Had- 
ing’s reply arrived. It was written in a bold 
business hand, on thick white paper, and ran as 
follows: ‘‘I shall not visit your school—I do not 
know you, I have no desire to know you. Write 
me no more letters—it is simply a waste of time 
and money.” 
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“Did I not say that he hated my father’s 
daughter ?” groaned Laurel Hading. 

Paulette’s incomparable eyes flashed with indig- 
nation. 

‘The rude boor! Could anything be more 
curt and strange? Well, never mind, Laurel, 
dear—he wants to pose for a disagreeable bene- 
factor, he refuses to be thanked, he hates school- 
girl letters. But you have gained one point—you 
have forced him to communicate with you directly 
—to disregard for once the agency of the law- 
yers.” 

A hot flush was burning upon Laurel’s blond 
cheek. 

** And this is the man from whom I am obliged 
to accept charity !’ she murmured, bitterly. “‘ Ah, 
Paulette, the uses of adversity are no¢ sweet when 
they force one into a position like mine. As soon 
as I leave this school I will find work—I will pay 
to Jasper Ilading every dollar that he is expend- 
ing on my education—I will remain under no 
obligations to such a person, even though we are 
of the same blood.” 

“* Quite right !”’ said Paulette, with spirit ; ‘‘ and 
when that time comes you must insist upon an 
interview, dear, and open your mind to him 
freely.” 

Laurel folded Jasper Hading’s letter and thrust 
it nervously back into the envelope. 

‘< Yes,” she assented; “‘I will write to him no 
more; but some day I will go to Deepford—to 
his house. Since he refuses to come to me I will 
beard the lion in bis own den.” 





Cuapter III. 


EIGHT o’clock had just struck from all the 
timepieces in Dole Haven. The morning sky was 
without a cloud. A southwest wind, blowing up 
from Nantucket Sound, brought the salt odor of 
the sea into the long, wide veranda where Cap- 
tain Davy Dole was pacing alone in the sunshine. 

The captain had not slept well. Insomnia was 
the demon which, on dry land or blue water, pur- 
sued and tormented him mercilessly. This man 
had sailed every sea and faced countless perils— 
indeed, he was as familiar with danger as with his 
own shadow; and yet at the age of five and 
forty he found himself the victim of an incura- 
ble disorder that fed upon his strength, like the 
vulture on Prometheus. 

As he paced the veranda back and forth one 
could see he was a handsome brown man, some- 
what grizzled, weather-beaten, and with a shade of 
melancholy on his strong, well-cut face. He had 
a bold, searching eye, an abrupt yet kindly man- 
ner, and the uuconseiously despotic air peculiar 
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to a king of the quarterdeck. Pausing at a flight 
of steps which led down into a big, well-kept gar- 
den, he looked straight out before him, with the 
eyes of one whose thoughts are turned inward. 

‘*Great God !” he muttered, ‘‘ how can a man 
hope to sleep raked up in red-hot coals ?” 

The scene which lay before the captain’s ab- 
stracted gaze was as fair as any that could be 
found on the seventy miles of peninsula thrust 
out, like a gigantic arm, from the New England 
coast into the boiling Atlantic, and called Cape 
Cod. The big, rambling yellow house of Dole 
Haven was built at the head of a small bay, and 
flanked by pine woods that grew to the very edge 
of the sands. On hot afternoons one could re- 
cline in the dense shade of these trees, and doze 
to the music of long waves rippling in from the 
beautiful sound. At the foot of the captain’s 
garden a smooth beach glistened, and a big cat- 
boat, with her sail up, was rocking against a pier. 

In the distance stretched gold and green salt 
marshes, with black loops of creek shining in 
them, like jewels; and not far away the spires of 
a town arose over the pine tops and gave token 
of neighboring life. 

The click of a hoe among the captain’s flower- 
beds attracted his attention. He leaned on the 
railing of the veranda, and called: ‘Zeke !” 

Out of a mass of flowering geraniums a broad 
back arose. 

‘Ay, ay, sir !” was the response. 

All the inhabitants of the Cape are more or 
less marine. Zeke could go up the ratlines to a 
fore topmast head as lightly as cat ever climbed a 
roof. 

‘‘What’s the latest news from the cranberry 
bog ?” asked the captain. 

Not that he cared for news—he simply desired 
to change the current of his own thoughts. 

‘«The danged Portuguese got off, sir,” answered 
Zeke, with his hoe suspended above the brown 
mold,.and his straw hat pushed aggressively back 
from his leathery face. ‘‘ He knifed one of the 
men pickers, stole everything he could lay hands 
on, and skipped, sir.” 

‘* The scoundrel !” 

‘* Ay, sir, and right dangerous to be prowling 
through the woods.” 

‘« He is in the woods, then ?” 

‘‘ Ay—somewhere about. The young ladies 
better stay indoors to-day.” 

‘Say that to my danghter,” answered the cap- 
tain, ‘and she will be off and away before break- 
fast.” 

Zeke grinned. He knew the ways of his young 
mistress. Behind Captain Davy a door was stand- 
ing open, revealing a wide, cool hall, faintly 
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scented with sandalwood, and ornamented with 
huge foreign jars, brought from strange lands. 
Out of this background came a sudden rustle of 
feminine draperies, the click-clack of light heels. 
Two white arms slipped about Captain Davy’s 
neck, and red rose-leaf lips were laid on his brown 
cheek. 

‘‘Good morning, papa,” said Paulette Dole. 
*‘Have we kept you waiting, poor dear? This 
Cape Cod air makes me very, very lazy. But for 
Laurel I fear I should have slept straight through 
the day.” 

Captain Davy embraced his daughter, and nod- 
ded kindly to Laurel Hading, who appeared im- 
mediately in the wake of Paulette. The Texan 
girl looked earnestly at her host. 

** Cape Cod air does not have a somnolent ef- 
fect upon you, sir,” she said. 

‘‘True,” admitted the captain, with a sad 
smile ; ‘‘my enemy pursues me wherever I go.” 

‘** Papa,” said Paulette, teasingly, ‘‘ have you a 
bad conscience ?” 

“*T hope not, my dear.” 

‘You are sure that you have not broken all 
the commands in the Decalogue ? Well, then, you 
are pining for tar and bilge water. A sailor on 
shore is an abnormal creature the world over.” 

He pinched her oval cheek. 

‘* Nonsense.” 

** Confess, papa, that yon find yourself bored by 
this Cape house, and the society of two girls just 
out of school and smelling of ‘ bread and butter,’ 
as Byron delicately puts it.” 

The captain looked vaguely troubled. 

‘Nothing of the kind !” he declared, stoutly. 
*‘T cannot sleep because there is something 
wrong here,” touching his forehead. ‘‘ The doc- 
tors call me a sick man, and order me to remain 
on shore and try the effect of a radical change. I 
am quite content to do so—I want to make a home 
for you, little pickle. Neither of us,” with an in- 
voluntary sigh, ‘‘ know the meaning of that word. 
And all that I am pining for now is breakfast, 
my dear.” - 

He led the way into a charming room, fur- 
nished with bamboo and Indian matting. In the 
centre of the floor stood a snow-white table, glit- 
tering with silver and crystal, at which Mrs. 
Minto, the housekeeper, waited for the family. 
She was a widow of a master mariner, who had 
‘*sailed the seas over” with Captain Davy. Ke- 
fined and well bred, she was in all ways fitted to 
preside over the domestic affairs of Dole Haven. 

The quartet sat down to breakfast. Four years 
had passed since the meeting of Laurel Hading 
aud Paulette at Miss Bowdoin’s school. In that 
time both girls had grown to womanhood. Laurel 
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was now nineteen—Paulette two years younger. 
The Texan girl was slenderly built, and she had 
an air that Paulette declared a princess might 
envy. She seemed to communicate some subtle 
charm to everything that she wore. Many a 
schoolmate had tried in vain to imitate the fit of 
her bodice, the sweep of her skirt, the arrange- 
ment of her thick, fine locks. She was stylish, 
she was handsome. Neither sun nor wind could 
mar her dazzling complexion. Iler hair, bur- 
nished like brass, waved low about her milk-white 
temples, and was knotted in a superb coil at the 
back of her well-poised head. Iler large eyes, 
violet in tint, looked deeply black in the shadow 
of their inky lashes. Her repose of manner had 
always been the admiration of Miss Bowdoin and 
the entire school. 

** Could your uncle Jasper once see you,” Pau- 
lette was wont to say, ‘‘all his prejudice and ill 
temper would vanish, like frost in the sun.” For 
Jasper Hading had never yet met his niece. He 
was still satisfied to pay her bills through the 
agency of his lawyers, and remain to her a shadow 
and a name. 

As for Paulette, four years had simply matured 
her distracting beauty. Her eyes were like vel- 
vet. Copper-red lights streaked her brown love- 
locks. The elbow sleeves of her rose-pink morn- 
ing gown fell away from a pair of arms as perfect 
as sculptor ever chiseled. She had a creamy 
throat, ears like seashells, a charming dimple in 
her chin, and a laugh like silver bells. A creature 
of ‘‘spirit, fire and dew,” somewhat spoiled, but 
wholly lovable. 

‘«* Paulette,” said Captain Davy, as he dropped 
a lump of sugar in his coffee, ‘‘1 must warn you 
and Miss Hading to keep within doors to-day. 
Cranberry picking began in this region yesterday 
—the culture of the berry is a leading industry 
hereabouts, you know. A rascally Portuguese 
who came from Provincetown drove the worhen 
and children from Harris’s bog, knifed one of the 
men, and then took to the woods, where he is 
still at large.” 

‘‘ Harris’s bog,” said Mrs. Minto, ‘‘ is not more 
than a mile away.” 

‘“‘The officers are after the fellow,” continued 
Captain Davy, ‘‘ but he will probably lead them 
along chase. There are thirty thousand acres of 
forest on the Cape, and if he is cunning he can 
keep out of durance a tolerable while. Now, no 
rowing nor riding to-day, young ladies ; no walks 
beyond the garden, till that rascal is found.” 

Paulette looked dismayed at such a circum- 
scribed horizon. 

‘‘How provoking! Laurel and I had a dozen 
plans for to-day. She has lived in Texas among 
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the cowboys—you cannot frighten her with a soli- 
tary Portuguese, papa. Perhaps there were ex- 
tenuating cireumstances in the case. The cran- 
berry grows low—it is a horrid, slippery, elusive 
atom. One has to bend double to gather it. 
Maybe the monotony of the work upset the poor 
Portuguese’s brain, and filled him with battle and 
murder. Did you say that he killed some of his 
fellow pickers ?” 

‘No; only scattered them, with wounds.” 

**Oh, it is quite a tame affair, then—not half as 
bad as things that Laurel has known in Texas.” 

** What things ?” asked Captain Davy. 

Miss Hading’s fair face grew very grave. She 
looked straight down to the spotless damask 
cloth. 

‘*My father,” she answered, in a low voice, 
‘was murdered there.” 

‘My poor child,” said the captain, in a 
shocked tone, ‘‘ pray forgive me.” 

** Yes, he was shot by a dreadful cowboy,” ex- 
plained the irrepressible Paulette. ‘‘I thought I 
had told you about it, papa. Laurel and I might 
safely venture outside Dole Haven, if your fac- 
totum Zeke could be induced to attend us.” 

‘*Zeke’s heart is set upon calking a boat,” an- 
swered the captain, “‘and he would far sooner 
join the search after Manuel the Portuguese than 
play the squire to ladies. As for me, I have busi- 
ness in the town ; so you will be compelled, puss, 
to amuse yourself indoors.” 

Paulette pouted. 

** Mrs. Minto might escort us.” 

Mrs. Minto responded to this suggestion with 
an exclamation of horror. 

‘*Oh, my dear, let us not tempt Providence! 
My husband once sailed from Manilla, in the isl- 
and of Luzon, with a cargo of indigo and sapan- 
wood, and a crew of Portuguese; and those dread- 
ful men mutinied on the homeward voyage, and 
tried to scuttle the ship. Not for worlds would 
I venture abroad while that Manuel is at large !” 

A housemaid entered with the morning mail. 
Paulette distributed the letters. 

**'Two for you, papa,” she said ; “‘and one bears 
the Queen’s head. Who is your London corre- 
spondent ?” 

Captain Davy picked up the English letter. 
Laurel Hading, who chanced to be watching him 
at that moment, saw his tawny cheek whiten. 
He slipped the envelope hastily under his plate. 

‘“*My dear Paulette,” he answered, ‘I have 
cast anchor in many waters, and made friends in 
the four quarters of the globe, and must you ex- 
claim at sight of an English postage stamp ?” 

With exaggerated interest he looked at the sec- 
ond letter. 
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‘Ha! ILum—what is this?” He broke the 
seal—his eyes swept a closely written page. 
** Why, bless my soul! Mrs. Minto, have you a 
guest chamber ready? I hope so, for,” tapping 
the letter lightly, ‘‘ here is a young man who has 
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glad of this sudden diversion—it gave him time 
to brace his nerves. 

‘**«'Thereby hangs a tale,’” he answered. ‘‘ My 
acquaintance with Chester Coxheath began, well, 
let us say, ten years ago, when he was a mere boy, 


THE INNER MAN.—FROM THE PAINTING BY L. KOHR., 


a tremendous claim on my hospitality, and he is 
probably on his way to Dole Haven at this very 


minute.” 
“Oh, papa,” cried Paulette, “who is he ?” 
Captain Davy laid down the letter 


He was 


reading Marryat’s novels, and filled with strange 
illusions concerning the sea. Nothing but a life 
on the ocean wave would content him. His father, 
a rich man, and owner of the ship which I then 
commanded, could do nothing with the lad. 
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Blow high or blow low, young Chet was deter- 
mined to sail the great deep. The elder Coxheath 
coaxed and reasoned in vain. Asa last resort he 
called me to his aid. 

‘‘* Take the boy, Captain Dole,’ he said, ‘and 
give him his beart’s desire. I do not want him 
to become a sailor. If there is any way by which 
you can sicken him of salt water I rely on you to 
do it.’ 

««<« All right,’ I answered ; and the next voyage 
I mace was to the South Atlantic, in the Saucy 
Sally, and young Chet Coxheath sailed with me 
as my cabin boy. 

‘* Tle was a plucky fellow, but a bad sailor, and 
the crew, one and all, chaffed him without merey 
—made his lifea burden. I did not attempt to 
interfere. 

‘*« My fine fellow,’ I thought, ‘ you will be well 
cured of any further hankering for blue water by 
the time the return voyage is over.’ 

‘«The boy was too proud to complain. Fora 
rich man’s son, bred amid all the Inxuries of life, 
lhe bore the ridicule and general rongh usage 
remarkably well. I grew fond of him, for he 
was manly, fearless, wide awake—a lad after my 
own heart. I soon saw that he was tremen- 
dously homesick, though he would not own it. 
The hard discipline was scattering his illusions— 
knocking the nonsense well out of his young 
pate. 

‘One night, in the vicinity of the Horn, some- 
thing happened. Old salt as I am, with five and 
twenty years of sea service behind me, I eannot 
think of it now without a shudder. 

‘* For several days we had encountered no rough 
weather. It was after sunset, and the Saucy 
Sally was going at an eight-knot rate, with a 
northwesterly wind over her port beam. There 
was a murky look in the sky, however, and all 
light sail had been taken in. I chaneed to be 
standing, with young Coxheath, on the fore- 
castle, when I became aware of a sudden portent- 
ous chill in the air, Coxheath looked at the 
glass. 

““«Tt is dropping at an amazing rate, sir,’ he 
said. 

«Then I espied, dead ahead, a tremendous bank 
of mist—at least that is what the thing looked 
like. 

**<Teebergs !’ I cried, with my heart in my 
throat ; and I leaped down to the main deck, 
roaring, ‘Hard aport !’ But the helmsman had 
seen the danger, and mad with fear, he went yell- 
ing down the after companion way. Young Cox- 
heath, cool and collected, rushed to the deserted 
wheel and seized it, but too late. Before he could 
make a turn the bow of the vessel crashed full on 
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the berg. Instantly the forward deck was buried 
in ice. 

*<*We are lost,’ I said, as I took the wheel 
from young Coxheath. The sailors, panic- 
stricken, had fled aft—Coxheath was the coolest 
fellow of them all—the only one, in fact, who 
stood by me in the crash and did not lose his 
head. The Saucy Sally swung broadside to the 
berg, and her red port light, glaring into its ter- 
rific fissures, seemed lighting up the very jaws of 
hell. ‘The sky itself was blotted out by an arch 
of ice. Far over our heads hung the monstrous 
mags, ready at any instant to fall upon us and 
sink the ship and all aboard.” 

Captain Davy’s strong brown face grew hag- 
gard and solemn with the memory of a peril long 
gone by. The two girls leaned upon the table 
and listened breathlessly. 

**I gathered the men,” continued the old sea 
dog, ‘‘for I had still some hope of saving the 
ship, and we set all available sail, and made a 
gigantic effort to escape from the ice. It was 
impossible to move forward, because of the wreck- 
age around the Saucy Sally’s side, so all hands 
were set to backing the mizzen topsail yard. And 
that boy Coxheath—that rich man’s son—was the 
leading spirit in the work. Slender as he was, he 
had the heart of a lion, the soul of a hero. The 
paralyzed sailors, watching him, grew ashamed of 
their own fright, for you must know that courage 
is contagious, as well as cowardice. The yard 
was set back. Helped by the wind, the ship 
drifted stern first off the berg to the southeast. 
Then we began to examine our injuries. The 
Saucy Sally was a wreck. Her foremast, snap- 
ped ten feet from the deck, had, in falling, de- 
molished one of the boats and torn away part of 
the starboard railing. The bowsprit and jib boom 
were hanging alongside by the stays. The miz- 
zen top was broken, the foreeastle head piled 
with tons of ice. All the port bow was cruslied in. 

“The night being too dark for work—we had 
neither moon nor star to cheer us—all hands 
stood by till dawn, and then began clearing away 
the wreck. None tugged and strained with a 
better will than young Coxheath. Good God! 
how he*worked !—yes, till he fell in tle midst of 
us, senseless on the deck. By the next night we 
had fitted the ship with a jury rig. Luckily she 
was not making any water. With the main top- 
mast lashed to the stump of the foremast, and 
the broken port bow patched with canvas, we con- 
tinued on our way. 

“Well, the homeward voyage of that crippled 
ship was something to remember. We encoun- 
tered rough seas and adverse winds. We ran 
short of provisions, and suffered from hunger and 
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thirst. Sickness seized the crew, and young Cox- 
heath came near dying. Fortunately my medi- 
cine chest was unharmed, and I nursed the boy, 
and brought him, somehow, back to life. By the 
time we dropped anchor in New York Bay he 
had regained his strength. I carried him home, 
and delivered him to his father, safe and sound.” 

** And was he cured of his longing for the sea, 
papa ?” asked Paulette. 

‘He was cured. Ten years have passed since 
the South Atlantic iceberg made a wreck of the 
Saucy Sally, and I have never seen the boy since ; 
but his father told me he went back to his tutors 
as docile as lad could be. Heaven only knows 
what he has been doing in these ten years, or 
what changes have come to him; but it seems 
that he has kept a green spot in his memory for 
Captain Davy, for now he is on his way to Dole 
Haven to renew our old acquaintance.” 

‘*T will make ready his room at once,” said 
Mrs. Minto. 

Paulette was gazing straight out across the 
veranda to the blue bay dimpling in the morning 
sun. 

‘*And Laurel and I, papa, will welcome your 
ex-cabin boy with drums and trumpets,” she 
said. ‘‘ For my own part, I mean to make a con- 
quest of him.” 

Captain Davy gave his daughter a fond glance. 

‘“*Pooh! no man in his senses would fall in 
love with a rattlepate like you. He is far more 
likely to lose his heart to Laurel.” 

Laurel looked slightly disdainful. As yet she 
knew nothing of lovers—the word had no mean- 
ing for her ears. 

“‘Tt is possible,” she said, dryly, ‘‘ that Mr. 
Coxheath may make his visit to Dole Haven and 
depart quite heart-whole.” 

‘* Possible, but not probable,” answered the 
captain. His eyes dwelt significantly on the 
lovely blond face of his guest. He had a sailor's 
hearty admiration for beauty. ‘‘Coxheath is 
young,” he added, lightly. ‘If he is also sus- 
ceptible, he is coming to a place as perilous as 
was the deck of the Saucy Sally when she lay 
broadside to that murderous berg.” 

With these words the captain arose from the 
table, and drew from beneath his plate the letter 
bearing the English postmark, the seal of which 
he had not yet broken. Crossing the hall of the 
house, he entered a smoking room, his own pri- 
vate den, and locked the door behind him. 

Then a change came over Captain Davy. His 
strong face, marked with lines that time had not 
traced—for he was still in his prime-—put on a 
strange, drawn look. With a shaking hand he 
opened the English letter, and read these words, 
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written with clerkly briefness: “The person 
named in your note of inquiry has gone to the 
Tyrol, and will not return to London for several 
weeks. No messages possible.” 

Captain Davy sank into the nearest chair. 
Something rolled down his brown cheek and fell 
on the open letter—/ears, ‘‘wrung from the 
depths of some divine despair”—from an an- 
guish that time could not soothe—a hurt beyond 
the skill of leecheraft. The great drops scorched 
the paper—he dashed them impatiently away. 

‘*Am Ia child,” he muttered, “to ery for that 
which is past hope and help? ‘No messages 
possible’! I knew that before, yet I thought she 
ought to be told that I was ill—that I had been 
forced to leave the sea—that my death might 
occur at any time. Great God! I am weak—I am 
very, very weak!” He tore the letter in frag- 
ments, and tossed it into a wastebasket. ‘‘ And 
those charlatans, the doctors, declare that the 
quiet and rest of this place will restore me!” he 
continued, bitterly. “Ah, if they could drug 
my memory all might be well! But as it is, the 
leisure which I now have for thought, and the 
loneliness of Dole Ilaven, will surely drive me 
mad !” 

* * * * * * 

At the end of an hour Captain Davy Dole 
emerged from his smoking den, and went down 
to the sunshiny garden. There he met his daugh- 
ter and Miss Hading, dawdling among the gera- 
nium beds. 

**Papa,” said Paulette, gazing earnestly inte 
his face, ‘‘ what is the matter 2” 

** Nothing, my dear—nothing.” 

**Did that English letter contain ill news ?” 

“No, no.” 

** But you look shaken—quite upset.” 

“Pooh! Don’t goddle me. I’m off to the 
town. Should Coxheath arrive in my absence 
see that you take good care of him.” 

After the captain’s departure the two girls sat 
down in the deep veranda for a morning talk. 
The bay sparkled and danced if the sun. From 
a neighboring bluff the gummy odor of pitch 
pine was blown. Laurel, in a spotless muslin 
gown, leaned on the veranda railing, looking like 
a snow maiden from her golden crown to her 
little shoe. Paulette, all rose pink, curled her- 
self up in a bamboo chair, and wrinkled her brows 
in meditation. 

‘‘Poor papa!” she sighed ; ‘it is a cross for 
him to obey his doctors and settle down to a 
Jandsman’s life. Ile adores that horrid brine. 
Even to restore his poor head, he is hardly willing 
to quit it. JZ have not inherited his love for salt 
water—I must be like my mother.” 
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‘“‘Do you remember your mother ?” asked 
Laurel. 

‘¢Oh, dear, no—she died long ago! And papa 
never speaks of her—sometimes I think he did 
not care for her at all.” 

Laurel looked incredulous. 

‘‘Impossible! A man like Captain Dole would 
not marry a woman whom he did not love.” 

‘‘One cannot tell. I have always felt certain 
that he was indifferent to my mother’s memory— 
otherwise he would talk of her sometimes to her 
daughter, would he not ?” 

‘* Perhaps the subject is too painful.” 

Paulette shook her charming head. 

“Poor papa! I wonder what his young friend 
Coxheath is like ? [hope we may find him amus- 
ing. I have never had the ghost of a chance to 
flirt, yon know. In the old days at school how 
I used to wish that Miss Bowdoin would employ 
a few young male teachers! But she was very 
careful to keep such dangerous creatures from 
her doors. Now that I see my opportunity ap- 
proaching, in the form of a friend of papa’s, and 
a hero, my heart beats high.” 

‘‘ Perhaps Mr. Coxheath may decline to flirt,” 
answered Laurel, laughing. ‘‘ You may find him 
a very staid and sober person.” 

‘*Not unless he was transformed by that voy- 
age on the Saucy Sally. A boy who could leave 
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the luxury of a rich father’s house, and go off on 
a lark like that, would hardly make a staid and 
sober man.” 

«Captain Dole was the real hero of the iceberg 
adventure.” 

“Do you think so, ma belle? You seem to 
admire papa.” 

‘I do,” said Laurel, promptly. ‘He is so 
manly and brave and good! You ought to be 
proud, very proud, Paulette, of your father.” 

Paulette’s soft eyes danced. 

‘* Now, this is delightful! Papa also admires 
you, and to such an extent that he fain would 
give you a permanent home at Dole Haven. He 
wishes me to ask if you can be content to remain 
with us here? He declares that I need a young 
companion—as, indeed, I do, for Mrs. Minto is of 
a serious turn of mind, and a little dull. If you 
love me, mon amie, let my home henceforth be 
yours,” 

Laurel’s eyes grew moist. 

‘A thousand thanks; but you forget that I 
must now join the great army of breadwinners. 
Paulette, I can accept no more help from Jasper 
Hading, and I am resolved to return at the earli- 
est possible moment every dollar which I owe 
him. Miss Bowdoin thinks me capable of teach- 
ing now—in fact, she has offered me a situation 
in her own school, and I have accepted it.” 


(To be continued.) 


KATEY’S 


LETTER. 


By LApy DUFFERIN. 


Ocu, girls, did you ever hear, 
I wrote my love a letter? ) 
And although he cannot read, 
I thought ’was all the better, 
For why should he be puzzled 
With spellin’ in the matter, 
When the manin’ was so plain, 
I loved him faithfully ? 
And he knows it—oh, he knows it— 
Without one word from me. 


I wrote it, and I folded it, 
And put a seal upon it; 
It was a seal almost as big 
As the crown of my best bonnet; 
For I wouldn’t have the postman 
Make his remarks upon it, 
As I'd said inside the letter 
I loved him faithfully, 
And he knows it—oh, he knows it— 
Without one word from me. 


My heart was full, but when I wrote 
I dared not put the half in, 
For the neighbors know I love him, 
And they’re mighty fond of chaffin’; 
So I dare not write his name outside, 
For fear they would be laughin’, 
But wrote, ‘‘ From little Kate to one 
Whom she loves faithfully ;” 
And he knows it—oh, he knows it— 
Without one word from me. 


Now, girls, would you believe it, 
That postman, so concaited, 

No answer will he bring me, 
So long as I have waited ? 

But maybe there mayn’t be one, 
Because—as I have stated— 

My love can neither read nor write, 
But he loves me faithfully, 

And I know, where’er my love is, 

That he is true to me. 
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LIBBY PRISONERS. 


A THANKSGIVING EPISODE OF ’6r. 


By HENRY TYRRELL. 


Ir was the eve of Thanksgiving, in the year 
1861. But the spirit of that time-honored Puri- 
tan festival could hardly have been expected to 
penetrate the dismal scene which we are fain here 
to conjure up before the mind’s eye, if not the 
actual recollection, of the reader. 

The first half-year of the Civil War had brought 
matters to a very sinister pass. Since the battle 
of Bull Run the city of Richmond had so many 
captive Union soldiers to guard that requisition 
was made upon the spacious brick tobacco ware- 
house of the Libbys, the largest structure availa- 
ble in the capital, for use as an improvised mili- 
tary prison. Thenceforward it never lacked its 
full quota of involuntary tenants, though the first 
months were not characterized by the overcrowd- 
ing and general barbarity which later stamped 
the name of Libby Prison with horror. 

A bare upper room, with low ceiling supported 
by whitewashed wooden posts, and two small 
barred windows looking out upon the James 
River, was jointly occupied by three Union sol- 
diers. Wearing their now soiled and dingy blue 
uniforms, they lonnged about in the dreary den, 
maintaining by fits and starts a conversation 
whose forced gayety was belied by the anxious, 
haggard look on the faces of the speakers. One 
of them, indeed—Captain Ralph Hunt, of the Six- 
teenth Ohio Volunteers—was an invalid, upon 
whose hollow cheek the hectic flush indicated that 
his release from life itself was likely to precede 
the opening of the prison doors. Ile lay upon a 
blanketed couch, languidly reading in a local 
newspaper the highly colored Confederate account 
of the recent battle of Ball’s Bluff. Through the 
window behind him came obliquely the level rays 
of the falling autumn sun, throwing warm gules 
on the opposite wall, and shedding a kind of 
awesome splendor upon the squalid place. A fel- 
low officer, Captain Tom Cox, of the Tenth Ken- 
tucky Volunteers, sat on a broken chair near the 
other window, moodily smoking a pipe. Perched 
on the deal table in the middle of the room was 
Chaplain Hart, of the Ninth Indiana—a sort of 
Hoosier Mark Tapley, much older than his two 
companions, but whose jovial spirit neither the 
misfortunes of war nor the zeal of Methodism 
could crush. At this moment he was crooning a 
hymna tune, with the vain hope of inducing the 
others to join in. Finally he broke off, and said : 

“Come, cheer up, boys! If you can’t do any 
better, think of your heavenly home.” 
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‘Too far off,” muttered Cox. 

“Well, then, think of your earthly home—of 
the apple trees in blossom when you left it; of 
the afternoon sunlight falling on it this minute, 
out there in Kaintuck or Ohio or Illinois, or 
wherever it is. Mine’s in Injianna, thank God ! 
where I used to be “ 

‘Rear admiral on the Wabash Canal,” inter- 
rupted Cox, with a flash of mirth. 

‘*That’s all right !” eried the buoyant chaplain, 
now in his element. ‘‘Smite me on one cheek, 
and then I'll turn you the other, for ’m meek 
and lowly. But, with all your poking fun at the 
Wabash Canal, I'll bet you five dollars you can’t 
tell how they take in sail out there.” 

‘You know I’m not a navigator, deacon. But 
I’m not too proud to learn. How do they take in 
sail on the Wabash ?” 

‘Well, sir, they go out on the towpath and 
knock down a mule.” 

Cox smiled, and turning toward the sick man, 
said : 

** How is that, Ralph ? Come, get up a smile, 
do! Are you sick in mind as well ?” 

Hunt making no response, the deacon took up 
the strain. 

‘*Look on the bright side. You may be ex- 
changed, first thing you know, when our army 
captures some rebel prisoners—if it ever does. 
Then you can go home, and with the dozens of 
different remedies the neighbors will bring in 
you'll be either cured or killed in no time.” 

IIunt only shook his head gloomily. 

‘I don’t care about it. If I can’t die on the 
field it may as well be*here as anywhere else.” 

“‘ Well,” sighed the Hoosier chaplain, ‘it’s a 
good thing I am here to give you spiritual coun- 
sel. Hello! the boys are starting that game of 
euchre next door. Guess I’ll take a hand.” 

Ile jumped down from the table, and disap- 
peared through the open lateral door connecting 
with an adjoining apartment. Such little liber- 
ties were generally accorded to prisoners of rank 
in those days, under the commissaryship of the 
bluff but not unkindly Captain Jackson Warner. 
Cox resumed talk with his melancholy comrade 
IIunt. 

«There are other places besides the field of bat- 
tle where a man can be brave if he wants to,” he 
ventured. 

‘Oh, no doubt,” retorted the sick man, rather 
bitterly. ‘‘I understand you, It is not so hard 
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for you to keep up your courage here—at the ex- 
pense of others.” 

‘What do you mean 

“You know. We have been together ever 
since I can remember, yet I don’t know of any 
time when I haven’t had to put up with second 
best. You have always stood in front of me, 
Tom Cox—at school, at sport, in business, in 
love.” 

‘* Hold on, Ralph !” cried Cox, hotly. ‘ You’re 
going too far.” 

‘“ Not beyond the truth.” 

‘Tell me one thing. Have I ever played you 
false ?” 

‘‘No; and you have never needed to. Your 
cursed fatal luck does it all for you.” 

‘‘Now you talk like a whining child,” mut- 
tered Cox, exasperated, rising to pace the floor 
impatiently. 

‘‘Dol? At this moment your heart’s deepest 
thought is identical with mine. Mildred—my 
God, how my heart beats at the speaking of that 
name !—Mildred Mason, she was the one woman 
in all the world to me. Why did you cross me 
there, too, when it was certain as fate that her 
favor would fall on you ?” 

‘If it was fate, what’s the use of talking about 
it? And of what avail to me now is that woman’s 
favor, even if I once possessed it? You know 
she is an irrevocable Southerner, like all her fam- 
ilv. You know, too, that I came out for the 
Union, as you did, when the first gun was fired 
on Sumter. Perhaps you don’t know, but I will 
tell you now, that when I left Lexington she, 
Millie Mason, said she would rather see me dead 
on the field, wearing the Southern gray, than 
marching against her people in the blue uniform 
of the North. That was our parting. Well, you 
and I have fought on the same side, in the same 
battles. We have both won our captain’s swords 
—and lost them. Now, in misfortune, we are 
still together. And yet, on the pretext of dis- 
parity in our lots, you would banish the one ray 
of sunshine that has lit up this captivity—our 
old friendship.” 

These words, spoken with passionate earnest- 
ness, as Captain Cox stood over his comrade’s 
couch, like a pitying but reproachful elder 
brother, could not but affect Hunt, who, after a 
silence, murmured : 

** You are well and strong. I am. ill.” 

**] don’t forget that, either,” came the soft- 
ened reply. 

«‘T—I suppose I’ve talked too much,” contin- 
ued Hunt; ‘but it’s all over now. Here’s my 
hand, if you will take it.” 

But Cox, who had returned to his broken chair 
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and buried his face in his hands, made no respon- 
sive movement. He only said : 

“‘Tt’s all right, Ralph, only give me a little 
time. You cut pretty deep, old ‘fellow; but I 
shall get over it.” 

Suddenly the main door swung open, and Cap- 
tain Jackson Warner, the Confederate commis- 
sary of the prison, entered, as was his custom at 
that hour of the day. 

«Evening, Yanks. What deviltry are you up 
to now ?” 

“Talking over old times and old comrades, 
captain ; that’s all,” answered Cox. 

“Well, you may have an opportunity of seeing 
some of them ’ere old comrades of yourn afore 
long.” 

“What! Are we going to get out ?” 

‘No; they’re coming in. S’pose you’ve heard 
the news ?” 

‘‘News—of what ?” 

“Another fight up on the Potomac, Ball’s Bluff. 
Yanks licked out of their boots again. ‘Those 
that didn’t get shot got drowned in the river; 
and those that didn’t get drowned are on their 
way to take up their quarters in this yere hotel.” 

Chaplain Hart, who had hurried in from the 
next room, still holding his hand of cards, ex- 
claimed : 

‘*What’s that ? Another fight ? More prison- 
ers? Qh, Lord !” 

‘*You’re on the religious, ain’t you ?” asked 
Warner, turning to him. 

‘A shouting Methodist these forty years, bless 
the Lord !” 

‘Well, your shouting ain’t benefited Abe Lin- 
coln nor yourself very much so far. I reckon 
you’d better swing around and pray for Jeff Davis, 
and be on the safe side.” 

** Never till this right hand,” putting up the 
left with the cards —“‘ no, I mean this other one 
—shall lose its cunning !” 

«*Oh, you may as well, deacon !” Cox joined in. 
‘* Pray for Jeff Davis if they want you to. He'll 
need it, maybe, before the war is over.” 

Ilunt, sitting up on his couch, now claimed the 
attention of the commissary. 

‘Ts there any definite news to be had of that 
battle, captain ?” 

““Why, yes. In fact, the first batch of prison- 
ers is here now, and there’s a colonel among them 
that’s assigued to this room. He can tell you all 
about it. Hark! I reckon they’re just bringing 
him upstairs.” 

Sure enough, the tramp of the approaching 
guard could be heard outside; and in another 
minute the new prisoner was marched in. He 
was a fine, soldierly-looking man, though very 
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dilapidated as to uniform and carrying his left 
arm in asling. With a courtly salute he said : 

‘*Gentlemen, permit me. I am Colonel Cogges- 
well, of the Forty-second New York.” 

Cox was the first to grasp his hand, exclaiming, 
warmly : 

‘‘What ! Colonel Coggeswell of the New York 
Tammany Regiment ? Be assured, we have heard 
of you. These, colonel, are my comrades—Cap- 
tain Hunt, from Ohio, and Chaplain Hart, from 
Indiana. I am Tom Cox, of the Tenth Ken- 
tucky.” 

‘‘Tam prond and happy to be quartered with 
you, gentlemen,” said the colonel, shaking hands 
all around. ‘Do you find it very lonesome 
here ?” 

‘*On the contrary, the place is much too popu- 
lous. It seems as if the fortunes of war had se- 
lected the flower of our army to pine away in this 
dismal hole. Oh, for an hour of action !” 

‘“‘Never mind,” broke in the irrepressible 
deacon. ‘‘Just wait till the exchange begins. 
With a dozen such prisoners as ourselves they 
ought to be able to redeem a whole rebel regi- 
ment.” 

“*To tell you the truth,” said Colonel Cogges- 
well, ‘‘our side has hardly begun taking prison- 
ers yet.” 

‘* Was that affair at Ball’s Bluff as bad as the 
rebs make it out ?” 

“Sir, it was a sight worse! They had 
us in a bad fix there, and no mistake. They can 
lie their prettiest this time, and yet fall short of 
telling how badly they really licked us.” 

“‘Then,” cried Hart, melodramatically, ‘all 
was lost save honor ?” 

Colonel Coggeswell looked cautiously around, 
to see that the commissary and guard had left the 
room, before replying : 

‘‘No, sir. Something else besides honor was 
saved. Our colors, by a 

And throwing open his coat, he showed the 
regiment’s flag, wrapped securely around his 
body. 

The sight thrilled every man in the room, and 
poor Ilunt got up excitedly from his couch, ex- 
claiming : 

‘‘The Stars and Stripes forever ! 
ful the old flag looks, boys !” 

Cox proposed three cheers, and they were given 
with a zest that brought Captain Warner in a 
hurry to find out what was going on. 

‘Come, come, gentlemen, remember where 
you are! This ain’t Washington, D.C. What 
are you feeling so ornary about, anyhow ?” 

«« We were just welcoming an old friend, that’s 
all,” explained Cox. 
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** And, besides,” added Llart, ‘“ ain’t this 
Thanksgiving Eve? By the way, Captain War- 
ner, how is your cook getting along with those 
pumpkin pies we ordered and paid for this morn- 
ing ?” 

** That’s a fact,” replied the good-natured com- 
missary. ‘‘ Them pies must be pretty near done 
by this time, and ought to be up shortly. Queer 
grub that.” 

‘The greatest on earth. I tell you, Captain 
Warner, every slice of that pumpkin will be 
sweetened with thoughts of home—‘ Home, home, 
sweet, sweet home’ !” 

**Shucks !” protested Warner. 
to sing, give us ‘ Dixie.’ 
worth singing. 
‘ Dixie’ ?” 

‘** Anything to oblige, cap,” said Cox, winking 
his eye at his fellow prisoners. ‘I guess I can 
sing you ‘Dixie,’ though I’m not quite sure 
about the words.” 

‘* Never mind the words ; the tune’s the thing.” 

So the Union captain sang, in a good round 
voice, articulating with careful distinctness the 
following lines to the old Southern tune: 


“Tf you want 
That’s the only tune 
Is there any Yankee knows 


‘* And is Virginia, too, seceding, 
Washington's great shade unheeding ? 
Look away, look away, look away, Dixie’s land! 
Come, loyal men, we’ll march upon her, 
Save the Old Dominion’s honor, 
Look away, look away, look away, Dixie's land! 


‘* Unfarl eur eountry’s banner 
In triumph there, 
And let the rebels desecrate 
That banner if they dare! 
Hurrah! hurrah! 
The Stars and Stripes forever! 
Hurrah! hurrah! 
This Union shall not sever!” 


The others joined in the refrain with a will, 
excepting Warner, who cried : 

‘Hold on! Cut it short, I say !” 

«Jo you want another verse ?” asked Cox. 

‘* Not in that strain. Cox, yon’re the sassiest 
Yank in Libby Prison. If Jeff Davis was to hear 
you sing that kind of ‘Dixie’ I reckon he'd 
either send you home or to your eternal rest.” 

At this moment there was a commotion at the 
door, with shouts of ‘‘ Pie! pie! Oh, pumpkin 
pie !” 

The stentorian voice of Deacon Hart was heard 
in tones of command : 

** Attention all! Salute! Let the noble pump- 
kin approach its doom with military honors !” 

The men drew up in line, while Warner, smil- 
ing broadly, stood opposite near the doorway. 
In marched an enormous and imposingly digni- 
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fied negress, with a turban on her head, bearing 
in state a pie two feet in diameter. She made a 
solemn circuit of the table, depositing the pie 
there, then left the room, as she had entered it, 
with military honors. 

‘* Captain,” said Cox, addressing Warner, ‘‘ we 
thank you for enabling us to procure this treat, 
and cordially invite you to share it with us.” 

‘‘ Much obliged, boys,” responded the commis- 
sary, ‘‘but I'll have to ask you to excuse me. 
The air is getting too all-fired Yankee for me in 
here. Good appetite to you all the same.” 

With this he made a discreet exit. 

Hart was already standing before the pie, 
knife in hand. Cox announced : 

‘Chaplain Hart will conduct the services. 
You are going to say something before we eat, 
aren’t you, deacon ?” 

‘* All I can say is, Lord bless this here pie—and 
Lord help us after we’ve eaten it! Why, durn 
my skin if that nigger cook ain’t gone and put 
an upper crust on it! And the pumpkin’s cut 
into hunks as big as your fist, without no milk 
nor sugar, and not half baked, neither !” 

““ What a shame !” was the general cry, 
as the deacon carved the formidable pastry and 
distributed huge segments. 

“We must eat it anyhow, if only from loyalty,” 
he said, setting the example by attacking his own 
piece, and continuing, with his mouth full: 
‘‘These Virginia darkies can cook possums, but 
they don’t know what pumpkin pie is. They 
must be freed and educated. Think of a whole 
race in ignorance of pumpkin pie !” 

Presently Warner reappeared at the outside 
door, and made signs which were promptly un- 
derstood and heeded. 

‘Stir up the animals! Visitors coming !” 

** Petticoats, too,” was whispered about. 

The commissary entered ceremoniously, escort- 
ing a pretty little woman muffled in a cloak. 

‘‘Gentlemen, a Southern lady pays you the 
honor of a visit.” 

Captain Cox, advancing courteously to do the 
honors of the place, stopped suddenly at sight 
of the fair visitor’s face. 

= ‘Great Heaven! Mildred—Miss Mason—you 
have come here——” 

‘‘ Yes, Tom,” she answered, simply, “it is L. 
What a horrid place !” 

‘“No doubt you find us at a disadvantage. I 
say us, for Ralph is here, too, as you see.” 

‘‘Oh, dear, how dreadful! You poor foolish 
boys! And how is it with you, Captain Hunt ?” 
she murmured. 

‘‘Not much worse than when I parted from 
you,” replied the sick man, who had risen from 
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his couch, and was making visible efforts to put 
on his best appearance. 

‘*What a pair of deluded, headstrong boys! 
Why did you desert the South ?” 

“*Tt was the South that did the deserting,” said 
Cox. ‘‘ But pray don’t let us talk politics.” 

«‘It breaks my heart to see you here, both of 
you—yes, all of you. See!” She produced from 
underneath her cloak a box and two bottles. ‘I’ve 
brought you some cigars and things to cheer you 
up. Wasn’t I thoughtful ?” 

“« Bless your sweet face and gentle heart, miss,” 
said Hart. ‘‘ It’s a pity you’re secesh.” 

** Well, she seems to Jean toward the Union 
side anyhow,” whispered Colonel Coggeswell, 
glancing toward Cox and Mildred, who had moved 
to one side, and were already absorbed in an ear- 
nest whispered conversation. 

The men, including Hunt, quietly withdrew to 
the adjoining room, and Warner as unostenta- 
tiously retreated through the outer door. 

‘‘Why, they have all gone!” exclaimed the 
girl. 

“Yes ; that is a little courtesy we have amongst 
ourselves when anyone receives a visit. We are 
alone, Millie, for a moment at least.” 

She put her handkerchief to her eyes, and her 
voice faltered as she said : 

‘To think that we should meet again like 
this !” 

‘‘Pshaw! You didn’t come here just to say 
that, I know. You are fickle, but not deliber- 
ately cruel.” 

‘*Tt is you who are cruel when you speak to me 
in that way. Oh, Tom, you know I love you !” 

He started violently. 

“Dol? How ?” 

‘«*T have come here to save you.” 

** To save me ?” 

‘“Yes; that is, to tell you how you can be 
saved, Ithink. General Winder is coming here.” 

«¢ General Winder, the Provost Marshal of Ricli- 
mond ? Coming here to Libby Prison ?” 

“Yes, this evening. I coaxed him to’let me’ 
make this little visit in advance. You know he 
is an old friend of father’s, and would refuse me 
nothing.” 

«Then there’s something in the wind ?” 

“«Tt’s an exchange of prisoners, I think. Any- 
way, I overheard some talk about selecting six 
officers from your section here. It must be for 
exchange. You shall be one of the six, om.” 

He looked in her face with eager gratitude. 

‘* And Hunt, too ?” he asked. 

“Yes, poor Ralph, too. That’s what I told 
General Winder. He shook his head, and looked 
very serious. But I’m sure he can’t refuse me 
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that favor, especially as it makes no difference to 
him whom he selects.” 

**Good for you, Millie, you angel! 
I say to you now ?” 

‘*Say that when once you are free from this 
horrid prison you will go back South; that you 
will fight no more against my people and your 
own; that you will keep for me the life I want to 
help you to save.” 


What can 
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one, that of patriotism, of honor. 


Listen, my 
girl. I love you. 


Dearer than my heart’s blood 
is the smile you have given me to-day, and the 
pressure of that little hand. Yet, God help me! 
they can never be mine again until this war is over, 
and the Union saved, helped by every thought 
and energy that fate may leave me to bestow.” 

“Hush!” she exclaimed, suddenly. ‘They 
are coming. 

















 * 


‘** THEN I HAVE NO CLAIM UPON YOU? SHE ASKED, WITH ILER EYES SHINING THROUGH TEARS,” 


The young soldier started backward, saying, 
excitedly : 

‘‘No! rather than that, let me stay in prison ! 
My country needs me. Why, I value liberty itself 
chiefly because I could use it to fight for the 
Union.” 

‘* Then I have no claim upon you ?” she asked, 
with her eyes shining through tears. 

“*Yes”—his voice trembled with emotion— 
** yes, a very tender claim ; a claim second to but 


‘‘Then good-by, and God bless you !” 


Warner stood at the door, saying : 

«I’m sorry, but the time is up.” 

The others came gently back for the leave tak- 
ing. Mildred brushed away her tears, and said : 

“Good-by, Tom! Good-by, Ralph! Gentle- 
men, good-by, all of you! I’m so sorry for you! 
But try and make the best of it, won't you ?” 

‘‘We will, indeed—thanks to you,” spoke up 
Colonel Coggeswell. ‘‘ And let me tell you, Miss 
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Mason, you have finished the rebels’ work—by 
capturing our hearts.” 

Upon the deacon’s suggestion three rousing 
cheers were given for “‘the true American girl.” 
When she had vanished, like the sunshine of day, 
Cox said : 

‘General Winder is coming here.” 

‘- What for ?” was the eager inquiry. 

«* An exchange, I’ll bet,” declared Hart. 

** Attention, gentlemen !” called Warner, from 
the doorway. 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth when 
General Winder, in full uniform and followed by 
his staff, entered the room. At the same time 
the commissary brought in a dozen more prison- 
ers from other parts of the section. The Confed- 
erate general, a man of distinguished presence, 
with florid face and silver hair, began, impress- 
ively : 

‘Gentlemen, I have come here to perform a 
difficult, a painful, yet an imperative duty.” At 
these ominous words the men exchanged signifi- 
cant looks. ‘‘ Tidings have reached us that the 
officers and crew of the Confederate States cruiser 
Savannah, who have fallen into the hands of the 
Union authorities, and are on trial on the charge 
of piracy, are threatened with summary execu- 
tion. Under these circumstances the Confederate 
States Government has been constrained to give 
notice that it would hold an equal number of 
Union soldiers, of corresponding rank, chosen 
from among the prisoners at present in our hands 
here in Richmond, as hostages, to be dealt with 
in the same manner as Mr. Lincoln shall decide 
to deal with those of our compatriots now in his 
power.” 

A hurried conference in whispers was held 
amongst the astonished prisoners, who chose 
Captain Cox as their spokesman. He came for- 
ward, and said: ‘ 

‘*General, I think we can appreciate the situa- 
tion, and beg to say that we are at your service.” 

‘*My requisition,” General Winder went on, 
© calls for six officers from this section. Are there 
six among you who, knowing the gravity of the 
case—and I do not deceive you as to its import— 
are there six among you, I say, who are willing 
to offer themselves as hostages ?” 

Every Union man in the room, as if by pre- 
concerted arrangement, came forward to offer his 
life as hostage—even poor Hunt, who, too feeble 
to remain standing, supported himself by leaning 
heavily against the table. The old general was 
deeply affected by this superb spontaneity of hero- 
ism, but endeavored to mask his emotion by as- 
suming increased sternness. 

“What, all? But only six are wanted. I see 
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this will not do. There is but one way to pro- 
ceed, and that is to draw six from among the 
names of all. Captain Warner will prepare the 
lots.” 

Warner tore some pages from a notebook, and 
gave each prisoner a slip whereon to write his 
own name. These slips were then collected in 
the commissary’s hat, which was placed on the 
table. 

‘Tt now remains,” continued General Winder, 
‘**for the six names to be drawn by one of your- 
selves. Whom shall it be ?” 

** Captain Cox !” was the unanimous choice. 

Cox bowed recognition and advanced to the 
table. After shaking up the hat he drew out one 
slip at a time, and without looking at it handed it 
to Warner. Warner read each name aloud as it 
was drawn, and General Winder repeated it after 
him, at the same time writing it down in his 
notebook. The names, each of which was greeted 
with an outburst of murmured applause, were as 
follows: Major Paul Revere, Thirtieth Massachu- 
setts; Colonel Alfred Wood, Fourteenth New 
York; Colonel Michael Corcoran, Sixty-ninth 
New York; Captain Alfred Ely, Thirty-seventh 
New York; Colonel Coggeswell, Forty-second 
New York ; Captain Ralph Hunt, Sixteenth Ohio. 

As the last name was called Cox turned to the 
provost marshal, and said, with deep earnestness : 

“«General Winder, the last name I have drawn 
by an unhappy fatality is that of my friend and 
comrade, Captain Ralph Hunt. He isa sick man, 
and not in condition to go as hostage. With your 
permission, general, I will go in his place.” 

At this point a piercing scream interrupted the 
speaker, and Mildred Mason rushed wildly into 
the room, crying : 

**You shall not do it, Tom! I have listened, 
and I know all. It is not to freedom, but to 
death, they would take you. Don’t go, Tom! 
The lots decided it fairly, and your name was not 
drawn. You shall not——” 

She tried to press forward to his side, but fell 
fainting into the arms of Warner, who, at a sign 
from General Winder, removed her gently from 
the room. The general then turned to Cox, and 
said, curtly : 

‘Your proposition is out of order, sir, and I 
cannot consider it. The six men whose names 
have been drawn will report at once at the com- 
missary’s room.” 

Thereupon he took his departure, followed by 
his staff. Hunt had come and put his arm about 
his friend, and now said: 

‘Tom, you have fairly proved yourself the 
better man of us two. If one of us has to be 
sacrificed, it ought to be me, and I am glad 
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Winder wouldn’t take you. All the same, you 
meant it, old fellow, and it was sublime. Now, 
will you pardon what I said and give me your 
hand ?” 

Cox seized the proffered hand warmly, and re- 
plied, choking with emotion : 

‘‘Why, Ralph, we are old comrades. Say no 
more. But I wish to Heaven I could go in your 
place.” 

“Attention! Fall in!” 

It was the voice of Warner, who had returned 
to take away the six hostages. All the others 
shook their hands with an unspoken good-by as 
they filed out, Hunt leaning upon the arm of the 
brave Colonel Coggeswell. 

Cox paced the room restlessly after they had 
gone, while Hart sat dejectedly in the broken 
chair. At last Cox said: 

‘This is the final blow. Deacon, do you ever 
despair of Providence ?” 

“‘Never did yet,” came the unfailing reply. 
‘*T can’t believe it possible that they would sacri- 
fice those boys in any such cold-blooded way. It 
would be agin human nature and civilization.” 

‘*So is war itself; and yet here you have it, 
war of the bloodiest, brother against brother. I 
tell you, there is a fearful fight on, and you 
will see atrocities to make the angels in heaven 
weep.” 

‘Well, one thing is certain: these hostages 
won’t be sacrificed unless the rebel prisoners are 
executed first, and in that case it will be our own 
side that started the thing.” 

‘‘ What consolation is ;jthat to the fellows that 
get shot or hanged ? Hello! what’s up now ?” 

Once more Mildred Mason had entered the 
place suddenly, unannounced. But now she was 
eager and radiant. 

“Oh, Tom——” 

‘¢ Still here, you poor child ? You must quit 
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this accursed place before you go mad or drive 
me 80.” 


** But I’ve come back to tell you there’s news.” 

“What news ?” 

** Of the Sevannah trial. General Winder has 
just received a dispatch from Washington. Here 
comes Captain Warner with it now.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, captain,” begged Cox, 
meeting him at the door, ‘‘put us out of this 
misery of suspense. What’s the news ?” 

The commissary’s eye twinkled. 

** There’s a woman about—what more do you 
want ? She happened to overhear a secret com- 
munication about a minute ago, and as a natural 
consequence the whole prison knows it by this 
time. Well, to cut the thing short, here’s a copy 
of the dispatch General Winder has got from Abe 
Lincoln, I thought the Federal Government 
would back down.” 


He handed the paper to Cox, who read : 


**Wasutnoton, D.C. 
‘* To General Winder, Provost Marshal, Richmond: 

“The President has advices from New York to the effect 
that, the trial of the Savannah prisoners having resulted 
in a disagreement of the jury, said prisoners will be dealt 
with according to the regular procedure of warfare, and 
consequently in a manner which will render the proposed 
holding of Union hostages in jeopardy at Richmond un- 
necessary. The question of exchange may be referred to 
the separate negotiations now pending to that end. 

** (Signed Stmon Cameron, Secretary of War.” 


** You see I was right this time!” cried Mil- 
dred, triumphantly. 

** This will be a great Thanksgiving, praised be 
the Lord !” added Hart. ‘‘ There come the boys 
back, too.” 

**Oh, Tom,” whispered the now rosy and ra- 
diant girl, ‘‘ this is your last and only chance !” 

‘* Only chance for what, Millie ?” 

“‘'To kiss me !” 
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By RICHARD GARNETT. 


Kren winds of cloud and vaporous drift 
Disrobe yon star, as ghosts that lift 

A snowy curtain from its place, 

To sean a pillowed beauty’s face. 


They see her slumbering splendors lie 
Bedded on blue unfathomed sky, 

And swoon for love and deep delight, 
And stillness falls on all the night. 
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For the dweller in rural regions there is one 
red-letter date in the year. All other festivals 
seem dull and colorless beside the county fair, 
with its many gayeties and distractions, and 
above all its cheering reunion of friends, who 
here meet upon common ground to celebrate a 
common holiday. It is a distinctly comprehen- 
sive gathering, attended by all the country world 
and his wife, and therefore a fruitful field for 
observation. The present sketch and its accom- 
panying illustrations were made at an annual fair 
held in the interior of the Empire State. 

The county fair has a fashion of proclaiming 
its presence so that the most casual observer 
within a radius of several miles from the actual 
scene itself cannot fail to notice the indications 
of some very unusual event. Far away along 
the white higbways and byways of the country- 
side a constant stream of vehicles converges from 
many sources toward one centre. Above the 
fields, so lately dressed in the glory of harvest 
time, rises a cloud of filmy dust, caused by the 
efforts of country cousins and friendly neighbors 
to outstrip each other in the race to the grounds ; 
for upon this occasion, if ever, does the spirit of 
emulation flourish. If there is any speed in the 
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family horse it is expected to show itself now, 
and the owners of animals of acknowledged pres- 
tige make a point of displaying the qualities of 
their trotters. The public road becomes an im- 
provised race course, and the exultation of those 
who fly past their competitors is only equaled 
by the chagrin of the latter as they reluctantly 
fall behind, obscured in dust and defeat. The 
journey by road to the fair grounds is a fitting 
preliminary; it warms the blood, raises the 
spirits, and, in short, produces a pleasant exhil- 
aration of mind and body eminently calculated to 
fit the pleasure seekers for the varied scene of 
pleasure and excitement which lies before them. 

Amid the cracking of whips, the flutter of rib- 
bons, the sound of voices raised in good-natured 
rivalry, and the incessant whir of wheels, onc 
after another the holiday makers arrive. When 
toll is paid, which usually amounts to the sum of 
one dollar for a whole wagonload, or twenty-five 
cents per head, the first thing to be attended to 
is the selection of a camping ground. This is ac- 
complished by securing a convenient tree or 
handy fence rail to which the team can be hitched. 
Once this has been done a headquarters for the 
party is established, and everyone can wander off 
at will, knowing where to rendezvous, for, of 
course, the buggy, the wagon or the buckboard 
contains a well-equipped lunch box, and nobody 
has any intention of being absent when it is 
broached. There is abundant material at a 
county fair for mental diversion, but the exer- 
tion requisite for a due appreciation of all the 
sights is pretty certain to produce a good appetite 
for creature comforts also. 

The people who attend a county fair are di- 
verse as the scenes amid which they move; and 
odd as many of their characteristics seem, it must 
not be supposed that the sightseer at these rural 
feasts is always a specimen of primitive rustic 
simplicity. ‘‘ Farmers and fakirs ” doubtless com- 
prise a majority of those present, yet it by no 
means follows that the former are merely helpless 
and willing victims of the latter. ‘The comic 
artists have created certain rustic types, and 
would have us believe that these are the domi- 
nant ones, ‘* Uncle Pegram from Podunk,” who 
so often appears in the funny papers as the hero 
of countless absurd episodes, was undoubtedly 
drawn from a living model, but it may be that 
personal observation, say at a county fair, will 
occasionally reveal that the “‘ hayseed ” is not al- 
ways confined to the farmer's hair. Many a city 

















fakir has found to his disadvantage that rustic 
wit can be quite as keen as his own. As to the 
general ensemble of the crowds at these yearly 
gatherings, it includes the ruralist of all ages, 
shapes and sizes, in probably the most complete 
manner that could be desired by the student of 
humanity. The old lady appears there year after 
year in the well-preserved silk gown, the well- 
remembered, neat little shawl, and the sober bon- 
net whose fashion seems to be so popular that it 
never requires alteration. How primly perennial 
are all the various little details of her simple cos- 
tume! She is ever the same old friend. Her hus- 
band, too—or, it may be, should she happen to be 
an old maid, her brother, who, like her, has never 
married—sets an example of constancy to old 
forms in cut and color of his clothes. He 
wears the familiar gray tweed, the staid, respect- 
the soft, wide-brimmed hat. 
Nor will he consent to forsake that typical badge 
of all his tribe, the gray goatee fringing his chin, 
and which suggests the odd fancy that he and his 
brethren their beards furnished them on 
contract by Uncle Sam, who sets the style and 
produces the goods in quantity, at a reduced 
figure. 

The boys and girls are spry and neat as ever, 
and why should they be otherwise in this gay time 
of merrymaking ? The fair sex can appear at 
their best at a country fair, nor need the caustic 
city maiden imagine that these rural belles do not 
keep pace with the fashions. While there are 
plenty of young women who might be accused of 
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having sadly neglected the modern milliner’s arts, 
there are others whose gowns and figures would 
cast no discredit upon a colored fashion plate. 
There are style and beauty in Podunk as well as in 
Paris, and the skeptical had better go and see for 
themselves. 

Young people develop rapidly in the country 
regions, and so it happens that at a 
country fair the small boys of last 
year will often be found to havo 
changed into the stalwart youths and 
young men of this. The trouble 

ften is, however, that their tailoring 

does not keep pace with their physical 
growth, and the consequent result is 
an alarming deficiency in the length 
of pantaloons or of coat sleeves. 
This is not invariable, of course, yet 
it is sufficiently frequent to offend 
the artistic sense in the beholder. It 
is also a matter for sincere regret, 
because these country lads are usually 
of such admirable proportions that 
the most captious critic could never 
accuse them of being ‘‘ stuffed dudes,” 
and it seems a pity they should be 
handicapped by a lack of artificial 
accessories. 

The crowd in the fair grounds 
momentarily increases as additional 
parties arrive, and the number of 
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carriages is augmented until, as the visitor’s eye 
ranges over the wide area before him, he might 
easily be impressed with the notion that these 
horses and vehicles form a special feature of the 
sales. And a more thoroughly heterogeneous col- 
lection of traveling conveyances it would certainly 
be hard to find. Old-fashioned buggies, grown 
wheezy in the family service, wagons with rickety 
awnings and uncertain springs, buckboards whose 
rattled, disjointed anatomies suggest long and 
painful careers—centenarian records, in fact, over 
the ruttiest, most exasperating of rural highways. 
On the other hand, there are of course carriages 
which amply sustain the dignity and prestige of 
their proprietors, and sometimes, perhaps, the 
envy of the neighhors. 

To the eye of the new arrival the most conspic- 
nous objects are the luncheon booths, erected 
along the roadway in the vicinity of the entrance 
—wily snares, apparently, set for his capture by 
enterprising caterers, who rely on their seductive 
wares to offset the slight drawbacks of the loca- 
tion. For the truth is that these temporary res- 
taurants are half hidden under dense clouds of 
dust from the crowded roadway, and the effect 


upon the pies and sandwiches can be imagined. 
The amount of “‘ grit” that can be absorbed into 
the constitution by simply paying for a modest 
lunch is beyond conception, and the meal itself is 
consumed under peculiar auspices. You enter to 
behold the restaurateur, dimly visible behind a 
misty veil of dust, apparently a genii floating in 
space and magically dispensing gifts around. 
The fact that these are bestowed in return for 
tangible current coin is obscured in the mystery 
of the scene, but a stern sense of reality super- 
venes when you awaken to the discovery that you 
have parted with a little of your wealth and much 
of your digestive powers. 

The county fair is nothing if not the scene of 
family reunions and the renewal of old friend- 
ships. Matrons who have not seen each other 
since their school days often meet here to express 
mutual astonishment at the changes years have 
wrought. Boys and girls unthought of when 
their parents last met are now living actualities, 
to be admired for their stalwart bearing and phe- 
nomenal growth. How like they are to what 
father and mother were at the same age, and 
what. a host of pleasant. memories they conjure 




















ap! They, too, will soon be scattering, to share 
in the same toils and trials of maturity, and while 
they may be sources of anxious speculation, they 
excite pleasurable emotions none the less intense, 
because the older people are insensibly led to re- 
flect upon their own happy past, and to realize 
that 


‘The young heart of existence heats forever like a boy’s.” 


Greetings exchanged and congratulations over, 
a general scattering of the clans ensues. Now 
the tide of humanity overspreads the fair grounds, 
to reach into their remotest corners and transform 
them into one unresting sea, with whose ever- 
drifting flotsam and jetsam we will float fancy- 
free. It is seldom the fault of the numerous 
fakirs who throng these rural bazaars if the visit- 
ors fail to accord each passing show its legitimate 
share of attention, and the devices for attracting 
notice are as many as they are ingenious. One 
pauses in wonderment at the antics of a man 
stationed on a cart, who holds an enormons piece 
of cotton batting he is apparently in an unreason- 
able hurry to swallow entire. By degrees he be- 
comes more and more frantic, and, tearing the 
fleecy wool into bits, plasters his face all over with 
some of them, casting the rest into the air until 
he seems enveloped in an improvised snowstorm. 
Having thus attracted a sufficiently large crowd, 
he suddenly changes his tactics. A large trunk, 
which hitherto has specially interested the be- 
holders simply because it was believed to contain 
additional ‘‘ fodder” for its insatiable owner, is 
now opened. Pandora’s box could not have cre- 
ated a more genuine surprise. Instead of the 
expected rolls of batting the eccentric fakir pro- 
duces—a set of jewelry! Studs, sleeve links and 
watch chain, all are included in the outfit, which 
the fakir loudly asserts to be worth at least one 
hundred dollars. The saucer-eyed, open-mouthed 
crowd gaze longingly at the finery, so far beyond 
their figure. But their spirits rise when they 
hear that ‘ they will not be asked one hundred 
dollars, nor even fifty dollars, perhaps not even 
ten dollars—in fact, would they be surprised to 
know that the price might be cut as low as five ?” 

Excitement reaches fever heat when the gener- 
ous fakir, in the fullness of his heart, finally de- 
cides to literally bestow the jewelry on any per- 
son willing to produce the preposterous sum of 
one dollar! Twenty hands flash upward in re- 
sponse, and the lucky purchaser who has outdis- 
tanced all competitors retires to furtively exam- 
ine his prize under the lee of some convenient 
tent and assure himself that he is not the victim 
of an Arabian Nights hallucination. 
Some of the itinerant dealers who make a spe- 
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cial business of traveling from fair to fair in vari- 
ous lines of industry are wonderfully clever at 
repartee, the result of a natural facility joined to 
incessant practice. There is one man who travels 
from fair to fair in the northern part of New 
York State who always engages in a passage at 
arms with his audience. The local wits make a 
point of surrounding the cart from which he dis- 
penses his wares, and as regularly retire discom- 


fited. The stories told of this man would fill a . 


volume of the PopuLar MONTHLY, and hence 
are debarred from full recital here. 

“‘ Why don’t you keep up with the times—keep 
up with the times ?” he roars at a group of village 
wits who are not purchasing with the proper de- 
gree of avidity. 

“*Guess we do!” cries a chorus of voices, with 
somewhat inconclusive argument. 

“Well, well, if you do, your clothes don’t. 
Ezra, you give that jacket to your young brother 
by next year. The tailor that made it forgot the 
length of your wrists. Say, Jake, in your grand- 
father’s time pantaloons were made to cover the 
ankles. Why don’t yon go back to knickerbock- 
ers again ?” 

**We ain’t much on wheelmen’s clothes up 
here,” replies the crowd. 

“Ah, ah! That’s so? Well, it’s easy seen 
why you can’t get out of the ruts,” retorts the 
fakir, with an accompanying horselangh, which 
continues to reverberate until the audience tem- 
porarily subside. 

Some of the ‘‘ jays,” as their antagonist unfeel- 
ingly refers to them, now drop out of the throng, 
but others remain and continue, with constant 
fresh arrivals, to fence with the glib fakir, who 
in nine cases out of ten manages to get the best 
of the encounter. 

‘There is not a link in this fine chain that 
isn’t pure fifteen-carat gold—I say fifteen-carat 
gold! Why don’t you buy it to make a present 
of, even if you can’t wear it yourselves ?” 

*« Give us tick for it till next season, John, and 
I'll give you fifteen fresh young carrots for the 
chain !” cries a local wit with a nice talent for 
punmaking. 

But the fakir stolidly surveys him with a glance 
in which melancholy deprecation and supreme 
contempt struggle for the mastery. At length 
he breaks the tension by uttering a sound, half- 
groan, half-sigh, which portends disaster for the 
audacious wit. ‘Then the fakir deliberately de- 
molishes him. 

**Don’t know the differ tween a watch and a 
chain! Guess I’d best shut up shop and go back 
to civilization. I can give you a watch on tick, 
but not a chain, my young friend. That’s what 
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THE MARVELOUS SIDE SHOW. 


watches is for, you know. But if my goods was as 
rusty as your wits I’d have to go right out o’ busi- 
ness, quick.” 

If the youth who has thus dared the fakir to 
combat does not happen to be too tightly wedged 
in the middle of the crowd he is pretty sure to 
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endeavor to elbow his way 
out, but if this cannot be at 
once effected he is obliged 
- to remain, pilloried before 
the keen eye and relentless 
tongue of his tormentor. 
Elsewhere, as we wander 
on, we see a profitable har- 
vest reaped by the proprie- 
tors of whirling dummies 
and sticks fastened in the 
ground, which engage the 
attention of ambitions men 
and boys. Occasionally a 
well-directed club succeeds 
in striking one of the re- 
volving dummies, or a deft- 
ly aimed iron ring encircles 
an upright stick, and the 
winner retires with his 
nickel cigar to enjoy a well- 
earned holiday. In the case 
of boys, when two or three 
of a party have captured 
cigars they seek seclusion, where they may feel 
secure from popular ridicule during the period of 
convalescence which usually follows their maiden 
attempt to smoke. From these nooks they after- 
ward emerge, much emaciated, with a very poor 
opinion of the tobacco plant. 
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The ‘‘fake” dime museum and bogus show 
flourishes at the county fair even as a green bay 
tree. The bait is adroitly set in the shape of pro- 
fuse pictorial advertisement. A canvas screen, 
spread before the entrance to the tent, forms the 
background of an elevated platform upon which 
a few grotesquely attired people make day hid- 
eous. ‘The main arguments are noise and paint ; 
the ‘‘ wonder world” within being partially de- 


with ease outwrestle a small continent of boa con- 
strictors seems to be taking a vacation. Instead 
of finding her playfully engaged in forming aerial 
circles with countless cobras, the visitors behold 
the charmer sitting quietly with a small snake of 
the most ordinary New Jersey variety twined 
around her neck. Apparently both lady and 
snake are suffering from a bad attack of ennui, 
for they look as though life itself were not quite 














THE TROTTING MATCH. 


picted on a many-colored series of panels, and the 
enthusiasm of the crowd stimulated by florid vocal 
descriptions and the booming of a bass drum. 
Ten cents doesn’t seem much to pay for a visit to 
the interior of this wonderland. So with eager 
faces and keen anticipation the crowd files in. 
But they have pitched their hopes too high, for 
the lady whose counterfeit presentment on the 
canvas screen represented her as the possessor of 
such powers over the snake tribe that she could 


worth the living, and they had jointly so decided. 
A fair damsel remarks to her escort, ‘‘Say, Will, 
why don’t she charm him ?” 

‘* Him—who ?” rejoins the cavalier. 

‘‘ Why, the snake, of course.” 

‘* Don’t you see she’s leaving all that to you ?” 
is the gallant answer, followed by a convulsive 
giggle from the girl. 

All the impositions practiced at the so-called 
museums sO numerous in large cities among such 
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regions as the Bowery of New York, may be 
found in active operation at the side show of the 
county fair. And the fact that the first set of 
patrons emerge disgusted and disappointed from 
the alluring tent has no effect whatever upon sub- 
sequent business. Everyone dislikes to confess 
that he has been taken in. And thus the show- 
man gathers an unfailing harvest of dupes and 
dimes. 

An odd device for entertaining the visitors was 
witnessed by the writer recently at a county fair. 
Swinging on a trapeze attached to a crossbeam 
was an odd-looking girl dressed in a hairy texture 
not unlike the fibre of a cocoanut. Overhead was 
fixed an imitation of a spider’s web formed of 
thin rope. Ata given signal the girl swung her- 
self upward against the web, clinging to and 
crawling all over it, and in and out of its meshes. 
The performance was about as commonplace as 
might well be imagined, but the crowd took it all 
in with demonstrations of delight, and the writer 
could not help thinking that—if a slight indul- 
gence in slang may be permitted—though there 
were clearly ‘‘no flies” on the proprietor, the 
public furnished an nuansually luxuriant swarm 
for hisweb. This show was known as the “ Lady 
Spider.” 

No matter how warm the weather may be, as it 
often is even at the later fairs of the season; danc- 
ing is a pastime which never loses its popularity. 
The pavilions wherein it is indulged are composed 
of boards laid upon the ground, an awning 
stretched upon four posts shading the dancers 
from the sun. A row of narrow benches incloses 
the arena, outside which a solidly packed crowd 
of spectators assembles. Great is the persuasion 
sometimes used to induce bashful damsels to join 
in the dance, which, with the exception of an oc- 
casional Virginia reel, is invariably a kind of 
quadrille. The unusually large percentage of 
lads and lasses unaccustomed to this kind of 
diversion causes such constant confusion that in 
half the dances everything winds up in a go- 
as-you-please, boisterous, good-natured scamper 
round and round the platform ; partners change 
proniscuously and whirl in couples amid shouts 
of laughter, a deafening stamping of feet, the 
fiutter of millinery, the annihilation of shirt col- 
lars and the appreciative roars of the on-lookers. 
As for the music, it is generally furnished by a 
common hand organ, which displays a »phenome- 
nal constancy to airs once popular on the streets 
and in the concert halls of gayety-loving cities, 
and which bring back to the wanderer from urban 
centres the familiar melodious ‘‘ chestnuts” of 
other days. 

The old people cannot, perhaps, take the same 
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interest in the dance as do their juniors, but 
there yet remain certain pastimes in which all 
ages meet upon equal terms. No boy, youth, little 
girl or maiden blooming into womanhood enjoys 
the seductive merry-go-round more than * aunt,” 
‘‘uncle,” “ popper” and ** mommer.” The merry- 
go-rounds in use at county fairs are quite as 
much up to date as those we see whirling at the 
seaside resorts of New York and other cities; 
they are furnished with carriage seats and wooden 
horses just the same. Nor does anything please 
‘Uncle Pegram” or his consort better than to 
playfully mount one of those gamboling, high- 
stepping, imitation steeds and canter around the 
ring to the inspiriting strains from the invisible 
orchestra. Here, at least, if nowhere else, the 
old people can claim to be ‘in the procession.” 

It might be well for the rich, elderly farmer 
who visits the county fair were he proof against 
the blandishments of a class whom not even the 
precautions of the fair authorities and their spe- 
cial policemen can keep outside the grounds. 
These are the adroit swindlers known as ‘‘three- 
card-monte” and “shell game” manipulators. 
They manage, somehow, to practice their trade 
with comparative impunity, and strangely enough 
their greatest victims are men of years. It is not 
uncommon for staid, solid farmers to find them- 
selves, at the close of the day, seventy-five or one 
hundred dollars out of pocket just because they 
had succumbed to the taste for gambling said to 
be inherent in all human nature. 

Though art is long under all conditions, and 
time proverbially fleeting at county fairs, exhibi- 
tions of paintings are always a favorite part of 
the ‘‘ Domestic Seetion” display. Persons en- 
joying local reputations as teachers of art con- 
tribute specimens of their handiwork which amaze 
and delight the on-lookers. The old masters were 
never more revered in their day than are these 
local professors. It is true that there is a curious 
monotony about their annual productions, for 
“sunsets,” ‘‘ browsing deer” and the inevitable 
‘* portrait of a child” might seem to afford some 
excuse for weariness on the part of the sophisti- 
cated outsider. But among the regular patrons of 
the fair this sense of monotony does not appar- 
ently interfere with their appreciation. The same 
pictures are on view year after vear and capture 
the same prizes—‘ first” and ‘ second” awards 
of probably two and one dollar each. The public 
criticism and zest for information is always very 
keen, for tyros in art are numerous, and are not 
only curious to learn how such and such an “ef- 
fect” is produced, but will readily undertake to 
pick pictures to pieces—in a critical sense of course. 
Children’s portraits appear to gain in popularity, 
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according to the amount of vermilion the artist 
has used upon the cheeks and the degree of in- 
genuity he has displayed in producing an unmis- 
takable squint. Portraits which satisfactorily fill 
the bill in these respects are sure to command 
special attention and probably secure orders for 
the artists. 

‘* How mach er dozen for takin’ sech pictures 
ez thet ?’ demands an old lady who leads by the 
hand her little granddaughter. ‘‘ Guess I might 
git some took of this little girl.” 

‘What are your prices for teaching portrait 
paintin’ >” asks an undeveloped genius of sweet 
sixteen, while her’ older companion explairs that 
‘‘she don’t need no drawin’ lessins: she’s just 
perfect in drawin’. Only the paintin’, ye know.” 

The custom prevalent in country districts of 
gathering the rags in each household, having them 
dyed various colors and woven on a private loom 
into carpets creates an interesting feature of the 
exhibits at a county fair. Not the slightest effort 
is made, in the arrangement of these carpets, to 
harmonize colors, the prevailing idea being to 
have them as staring as possible, so that weak- 
eyed people are apt to experience an optical 
shock. The writer has overheard family groups 
enthusing upon a display of such carpets, the 
prevailing colors being scarlet, pink, blue, green 
and mauve, arranged in longitudinal strips. The 
words at their command seemed feeble to express 
their admiration. 

It is a relief to escape from the incessant clat- 
ter of the rival agents declaiming on the merits 
of their household and farm machinery, nor need 
we linger among the countless exhibits of farm 
produce and cattle, but wander instead through 
the crowds of sightseers where the clown and 
tattooed man from the circus and side show, led 
by a muscular and noisy drummer, march at in- 
tervals in procession, seeking fresh victims as 
they go. On all sides buying and gelling go 
briskly forward, from patent medicines to pop- 
corn, from peanuts to pigs; the cries of com- 
merce alternate with the yells of showmen, and 
the murmur of general conversation mingles with 
the blare of brass music. Meanwhile the kalei- 
doscopic panorama, brilliant with life and color, 
flashes and glistens under the midday sun ; small 
boys push their way through the throng uncere- 
moniously, lovelorn maidens languish on their 
companions’ arms, matrons exchange current gos- 
sip, and men gather here and there in groups, 
arguing and bargaining over ‘‘ horse swaps.” 
Since the introduction of the phonograph it has 
proved a prime favorite at county fairs. ‘The 
curious and sagacious farmer may now be ob- 
served placing the cups to his ears with evident 


suspicion—either that the whole thing is sure to 
prove a swindle or that it will turn out to be 
some nasty practical joke like the gunpowder in 
the innocent-looking cigar. With set, stern face, 
therefore, he listens, awaiting a possible explo- 
sion. Behold the gradual and marvelous trans- 
formation, however, when the glorious notes of 
some prima donna, the soft strains of music from 
some famous orchestra or the fervid words of a 
great orator enchant his ear. The frosty expres- 
sion thaws into a sunshiny, incredulous smile, the 
eyes slowly wink in ecstasy, and when the sounds 
at length die away the listener mechanically lets 
the enp fall from his hand as he slowly utters the 
eloquent commentary, ‘‘ Well, J swar’ !” 

The event of the day—next to dinner—is the 
trotting match. Everything else is abandoned 
for the time, and a wildly enthusiastic audience 
throngs the borders of the track. The star trot- 
ter is already in evidence, “‘ warming up ” for the 
fray, and at length his rivals appear, the whole 
set finally starting off amid great noise and a cy- 
clone of dust. At first the favorite falls far to 
the rear, but he gets down to work bit by bit, and 
at the first quarter has crept up to third place. 
Ilidden by the dust, which has now arisen in 
clouds, at the “‘ half,” he once more comes in sight 
at the three-quarter, second, until on the stretch 
he passes his rival and reaches the wire two lengths 
in the lead. Wild shouts of triumph announce 
his victory. Two other heats follow, thé compet- 
itors driving at breakneck speed, until, despite 
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the cries of warning, which momentarily grow 
louder, they dash by the judge’s stand, barely 
escaping a collision with the trotters standing 
there. Off the track the reckless Jehus swerve, 
crashing into the stumps and tree trunks of the 
wood, breaking their shaky buckboard and flying 
out headforemost across the wreck. But luckily 
there are no bones broken; a ruined chariot, a 
severe shaking and a horse or two badly blown are 
the most serious results of the mishap. 

Like all other days in this world, whether they 
be signalized by luck or misfortune, the fair day 
ringeth to evensong. It is time to get ready for 
home, to harness the team, stow away the pur- 
chases, and gather together the members of each 
family. Suppose it is the last day of the fair ? 
Well, then, there is much to think about, for 
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By RupoLru 


I AM a murderer. 

A murderer—the slayer of life. I, Sutherland 
IIuntingdon, a doctor of medicine, a master in 
surgery, a recognized power in the scientific 
world, a man whose business, whose duty, ac- 
cording to the popular idea, is to save life, not 
take it. 

I, an educated man, a murderer, guilty of a 
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many momentous issues of the year have Leen de- 
cided—for better, for worse. Were the things 
bought acquired advantageously ? Did the sales 
show a good margin of profit? Was too much 
money spent upon frivolity ? Will Mrs. Soand So 
be unduly proud for the next twelve months just 
because she won the first prize for homemade 
pies ?—through favoritism, of course. Will the 
small boy be indisposed upon the morrow? Will 
the many flirtations lead to new family alliances ? 
Will it rain before home is reached? Will the 
overloaded wagon break down upon the way ? 
One point, at least, can be satisfactorily settled : 
the county fair comes but once a year, and when 
it comes it is a welcome visitor. You cannot hear 
one dissentient voice as the long line of teams 
winds homeward under the shining stars. 


THE MICROBE OF DEATH. 


DE CORDOVA, 


crime which a foolish public is taught, is almost 
cajoled into believing, will disappear with educa- 
tion. 

Fudge! Murders like that I have committed 
will last as long as the world, as long as life or 
love, which means life and passion. 

Iam a murderer. I write the words again to 
see how they look ; to glory in my deed. 
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I have revenged myself upon my enemy. Re- 
venge is sweet. No one knows how sweet until 
he has tasted it. 

I have slain my enemy ; the one man on earth 
I hated; the man who robbed me of all that 
made life sweet. 

In the olden days was it not accounted great 
to killa foe ? Did not our ancestors rejoice in the 
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We kill him for the wrong, and we are villains; 
the country calls us villains, fiends, and demands 
our lives; gives us death. 

But I at least am free from that. It cannot 
know my crime. Crime! How curious is the 
habit into which we mechanically drop, when we 
are not on the alert, of using words we hear the 
rest of the world employ! Crime, forsooth ! 





‘*] STUCK TIE NEEDLE INTO THE BLOOD VESSEL.” = 


act, and even drink their wine out of the skulls of 
those they had slain ? 

Wherein are we different to-day ? We kill the 
enemies of our country in war; in a cause with 
which we may have no sympathy we destroy men 
who have never done us a wrong—whom we have 
never seen. We are heroes then; the country 
votes us ribbons, medals, money: gives us honor. 
A man comes into our lives and makes earth hell. 

Vol. XXXVIII., No. 5—37. 


To-day Iamamurderer. Through all eternity 
I shall be what Iam. What a thought! Through 
all eternity! ‘Through years the contemplation 
of whose very number numbs my brain and leaves 
me dazed, confused. 

Yet I have not felt remorse. 

What is remorse? Fear of detection. I can 
never be found out. Why, then, should I feel 
remorse ? 











Even if I were to confess I should not be be- 
lieved. People would only declare I had gone 
out of my mind. I should be locked up as a 
lunatic. 

What a sensation for an honr—what a headline 
for a newspaper, “A Famous Doctor Mad”! But 
I shall not confess. 

And yet I killed Harrison Everard. 

I, Sutherland Iuntingdon, his friend—to use 
tiie glib word which so often masks an enemy—I 
killed Harrison Everard, whose short obituary is 
before me as I write: 


‘* HARRISON EVERARD, M.D., M.S., DEAD. 


‘‘ Dr. Harrison Everard, whose death we regret to record, 
was one of the most original and brilliant of the younger 
physicians in the city. 

‘* Yesterday he was in the enjoyment of his usual excel- 
lent health and engaged in the active pursuit of his profes- 
sion, in which he would undoubtedly have been a shining 
light had he been spared. S 

‘* His death was due to cerebro-spinal meningitis, but no 
one knows the origin of the disease. He had been perform- 
ing a post-mortem examination early in the afternoon with 
his friend Dr. Sutherland Huntingdon, and at its conclusion 
the two gentlemen started for a walk, but being overtaken 
by the thundersterm, they parted to ride home in different 
cars, after agreeing to meet to-day to discuss the notes on 
the case, as Dr. Everard himself had an engagement for the 
evening. 

‘*So much for the mutability of human plans. Long be- 
fore the hour appointed for the interview Dr. Everard was 
lying cold and stiff in death. 

‘‘ Early in the evening he complained of headache and his 
temperature began to rise. He told his wife he thought he 
must have contracted a cold in the storm, and got her to 
give him some quinine. This produced no effect, for in a 
little while his head was worse and his temperature higher, 
so he went to bed. An hour later he became delirious, and 
Mrs. Everard, being alarmed, sent for a physician, who ap- 
plied the usual remedies. 

‘ Then Dr. Sutherland Huntingdon was summoned in 
consultation. He diagnosed acute spinal meningitis, and 
though he tried to encourage Mrs. Everard, it was plain 
from the first he did not anticipate a favorable termination 
of the disease. ; 

‘* All that human skill could do and science could sug- 
gest was tried without avail, and after suffering terrible 
agony the unfortunate young man died at about nine o’clock 
this morning. 

‘Dr. Everard, who had been married only a couple of 
yeurs, leaves no children. His widow is prostrate with 
grief.” 

Who, reading that notice, could suspect even 
for a moment his death was planned by me—exe- 
cuted, too, by me ? 

Who could suggest its reason was revenge ? 
Yet so it was. 

My friendship was a mask of hatred stronger 
than death, for it still survives. I hate him now 
as I hated him when first I saw him. 

Presentiments are out of fashion nowadays. 
“They exist only in women’s novels,” people 
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think. Even I laughed at the idea before I felt 
it. ‘* Presentiments—bosh! Why should im- 
pending evil reveal itself to us in emotion ?” 

I ask the question as credulously now as in- 
credulously then. I can offer no answer which 
will satisfy the inquiring mind. I merely state a 
fact when I say I felt the presentiment that this 
man meant the ruin of my happiness when I first 
saw Harrison Everard over three years ago. 

Let me go back to the events which preceded 
that day. 

I had been spending a few weeks in England, 
the happiest weeks that ever linked themselves 
in my life, for just before my departure from 
New York Agatha Brodair had promised to be 
my wife. She had planned the trip some months 
before, and when she accepted me I naturally 
made my arrangements to accompany her and her 
mother. 

A physician with a good bank account may in- 
dulge in the luxury of a holiday. 

Her father had died many years before, and al- 
though her mother became thereby her natural 
guardian she did not submit to much interfer- 
ence from headquarters, and generally managed 
her own affairs herself. 

I cannot describe the time we spent abroad. 
No words of mine could ever paint the joy of 
those days, when she seemed wrapt in me and I 
was wrapt in her. 

Those who have really loved will know the 
ecstasy of that communion when her wish was 
my command, her smile a guerdon far beyond 
the greatest honor a king can give. 

You whose souls have not been touched with 
that holy fire would only smile—nay, even laugh 
outright—were I to attempt to describe the emo- 
tions, the myriad thoughts of love, the joyous 
plannings for the future, which each moment 
would suggest as we wandered down some shady 
lane, here lighted with bright sunshine, there 
mottled by shadows cast by the branches of over- 
hanging trees which, as it were, greedily gathered 
in the light and danced in the breeze, murmur- 
ing the while as if they, too, were whispering of 
love. 

The memory of those days will last with me 
until death in mingled bittersweet, but never a 
word will I speak of them, for only at rare inter- 
vals do I lift the curtain of recollection and gaze 
upon the ashes of what was my greatest treasure. 

Our holiday was drawing to an end when I was 
asked to take charge of a gentleman who had 
been ill and was returning on the Umbria, on 
which our passage was booked. ‘The fee offered 
was large; I accepted, for he would not require 
much attention. 
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We went down to Liverpool on Thursday, pre- 
paratory to sailing on Saturday, and late on Fri- 
day night my patient had a relapse. It was im- 
possible for him to start the next day or for me 
to leave him. 

I talked the situation over with my intended 
and her mother. I tried to get them to delay 
their departure, but certain affairs demanded 
their presence in New York, and to my inexpress- 
ible regret they were reluctantly compelled to 
decide to go that afternoon. 

I got a friend to watch my patient while I went 
to see them settled on the steamer. 

After depositing their handbags, etc., in their 
stateroom, we went to the saloon to talk for a 
few minutes before the bell rang for visitors to 
goon shore. As we reached the foot of the stair- 
case leading from the deck a gentleman stepped, 
down ; there was a pause as he and we stopped 
each to allow the other to pass. Our eyes met, 
and in that instant, without any reason at all, I 
felt a sharp sting, it could hardly be called a 
pain, dart through my heart, which seemed to 
stop, and a dread, a nameless horror came over 
me. I almost shuddered, and my flesh crept all 
over. I could not understand it. 

We passed on, and in talking I remarked how 
signally his presence had affected me, and how 
strangely I disliked this unknown man. 

Presently the bell rang. The time had come 
for us to part, but it would only be for a few days, 
we felt, and we consoled ourselves with the 
thought of the joy our meeting would bring. 

The next morning a telegram came from 
Queenstown, and on Monday such a letter as I 
naturally expected from the woman I| should soon 
call my wife. 

On Wednesday my patient died, and after duly 
notifying his relations I made my arrangements, 
and left on Saturday for New York. 

We had a fine passage, and early on the follow- 
ing Sunday we were landed. There was a great 
crowd on board, and, eager to see the girl I had 
parted from two weeks before, I decided not to 
wait until the luggage was sorted, but to go to 
her at once and return to pass my trunks through 
the Customhouse in the afternoon. I therefore 
went, as fast as the Elevated could carry me, up 
Sixth Avenue to my hotel, where I expected a 
letter telling me where I should find her and her 
mother, for they had given up their flat before 
leaving, and were not sure where they would 
stop. 

I found the eagerly looked-for letter, and went 
to my room to gloat over its contents alone. 

I opened it, and I remember how I turned hot 
and cold as I read. 
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My God! how can a woman be as false ag 
that ? 

She swore she loved me when we had parted at 
Liverpool ; she had told me of her ‘‘ deep, undy- 
ing” affection ; she repeated it in her letter from 
Queenstown. 

And in the one I held that day—the day I ex- 
pected to bring me nothing but joy—she merely 
said she had something serious to tell me, and 
asked me to call that evening. 

What could that something be? Again I had 
that dreadful sinking at my heart, that sinister 
foreboding of disaster. 

It was hours until the time she had appointed, 
but they were going out of town for the day, she 
said, without mentioning where, and I could do 
nothing but wonder and possess my soul in such 
patience as I might summon to my aid. 

I went back to the dock, gathered my trunks 
together, had them examined and sant hom:. 
That took a couple of hours, but I still had to 
wait until afternoon waned into evening before 
she would be back. 

The time wore on slowly enough, but at last 
the hour came, and I went to her. 

What a story for an ardent lover to hear ! 

Briefly this: She loved me no more; or rather 
she had found, after months of constant inter- 
course, she had never loved me. She loved an- 
other with all her soul; that other, Dr. Harrison 
Everard. He was the man whose presence had 
filled me with a nameless horror, with a presenti- 
ment of evil, when I saw him at the foot of the 
stairs of the Umbria. 

She had discovered all this love during the 
week they were at sea. He was “her affinity ”— 
also discovered during that week ; ‘‘ the being or- 
dained to make her life complete ”— discovered 
during that week. , 

She wished, though, that, for the sake of what 
had been, I “‘ would still remain her friend ”— 
** become their friend.” 

‘Their friend ”— think of it! Friend of him, 
the man who had robbed me of the woman I 
loved better than life ! 

Friend to her, the woman who had blasted all 
my hopes, and wanted to crown the ashes with a 
lie! 

Friend to a faithless woman, and the man for 
whom she was unfaithful ! 

Friend! Ifow many know the meaning of the 
word ? 

The most misused, the greatest in the lan- 
guage. 

All that night I paced up and down my room. 
I looked out of my window at the night. Black! 
All nature seemed attuned in sympathy with me. 
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Not a star, not a glimmer of the moon was in the 
sky; not the reflection of a light from the street 
reached my straining eyes. Everything was black. 
The universe seemed filled with the gloom that 
pressed upon my heart, that overwhelmed my 
soul. It seemed as if the world had gone back to 
primeval chaos, and I alone, a lost spirit, was 
standing looking at eternal night and nothing- 
ness. 

I threw myself upon the bed, and for the first, 
the only, time in my life I sobbed aloud. 

When next I looked out a glow was in the east. 

It was the strangest lighting of the day I ever 
saw—against the gloom a blood-red streak. 

In a moment flashed into my brain the wild 
thought which has at length been realized : 

** Blood—his blood—his life for my soul !” 

In that moment, too, with that thought of 
murder came a fearful revulsion of feeling, a 
change as unaccountable as strong. 

I hated her as I hated him. 

I set down this fact. In that moment the 
woman for whom, immediately before, I would 
willingly—nay, with joy—have gone to death and 
damnation, assumed another shape ; from an- 
gel she was transformed to fiend, a fiend gnaw- 
ing at my heart, seeking to tear out my soul, and 
succeeding, too, in her devilish desire. 

Which was most to blame ? 

Harrison Everard, who had stolen her love 
from me, or she who, though she had sworn to 
be loyal to me, had broken her oath and been 
faithless to the bond which united us, to the love 
of one which she had declared had beautified her 
life ? 

Not on him ‘alone should my vengeance be 
wreaked, but on her—even more on her. On 
him a short, a sudden punishment—death, which 
must come to all sooner or later. 

On her its consequences, the bitterness of dis- 
appointment, the blasting of her life, the numb- 
ing of sensibilities awakened by a love such as 
she had declared she bore to him—as she had be- 
fore sworn she bore to me. 

The pain of living on in loneliness to which 
she had condemned me should be hers, too. 

That was my thought then. 

And through the bitterness of hatred and the 
thought of vengeance, somehow, welled up love. 
It permeated all the hate as water added to a 
bucket filled with pebbles permeates them with 
another element without displacing or changing 
what was there before. 

Love and hate—intense, the one as the other— 
struggled in my soul, and through them grew the 
thought: ‘ But not death now ; wait—wait until 
they have been married for awhile, and she has 
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learned to lean on him. So will the sting be 
sharper, deeper, longer-lived.” 

But how to accomplish my purpose without 
discovery ? 

And with the question came the answer, “ Iler 
request. ‘ Be our friend,’ ” she had said. 

So be it. She had furnished me the opportu- 
nity ; the means could wait, for no vulgar murder 
should stain my hands; no electrocution chair 
should be my lot. 

Respected by the world, I should live my nat- 
ural length of days ; regretted, a benefactor of my 
kind, I should die, and my memory be heaped 
with honors. 

Poor credulous, foolish world ! 

I looked out again at the sky; the blood-red 
streak had spread, and through it shot a shaft of 
bright white light—a sign, it seemed to me, of 
the double punishment, the double vengeance, I 
should wreak, and a promise of the achievement 
of my purpose. 

I went that day and was introduced to Harrison 
Everard, whom I congratulated on his happiness. 

We met frequently—always a bitter pain to me. 

I took them out to suppers and the theatres. 

We were ‘‘ friends”! We made merry over the 
idea of my dislike of him when I first saw him, 
for she told him of it, and we laughed at the no- 
tion of belief or notice of first impressions. 

For months I suffered beyond description. I 
scarcely ate ; I scarcely slept, or else sank into a 
dull, heavy stupor from which I awoke unre- 
freshed in body and brain, for I dreamed always 
—dreamed awake as well as asleep. If I at- 
tempted to read I did so mechanically ; my eyes 
passed over the pages line by line, but not an 
idea was registered on my mind ; if I talked my 
thoughts wandered away, and I would give the 
most haphazard answers if I replied at all. Noth- 
ing interested me. 

A black pall, as it were, hung over my life, 
and its gloom oppressed me ; always the thoughts, 
“‘She does not love me; she has never loved mc; 
she loves him.” I could not escape them, or the 
dull, heavy load which weighed down my whole 
existence. 

I thought of seeking relief in suicide. In the 
grave, I knew—at least I thought I knew—peace 
is to be found. 

But why suicide ? 

Why should I cut short my career, dash from 
my lips the brimming cup when I had only just 
begun to quaff the elixir of success with which it 
was filled, for which I thirsted? No, I must 
drink deep of that before I shall be satisfied. 

Besides, when he is dead (I said to myself), may 
she not, after a time, come back to me, and may 
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{ not know something of the happiness he will 
taste ? 

Oh, fatally weak love—hatred! How like a 
weathercock it makes a man ! 

Could I really dream of such a possible un- 
raveling of this tangled web ? 

Would I even take her then if she would con- 
sent? Who knows? Even I would not hazard 
an opinion, although I hated her then as deeply 
as I loved her before. 

Time alone can tell. 
closer still. 

* * * * * * 


Time that bound them 


When they were to be married I arranged to 
be called out of town to see a patient. 
Men will get ill at inopportune moments. 
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is a sudden, lightninglike movement—a puncture 
somewhere, and in a few minutes, coma—death : 
so I—I was a cobra. A subtle poison, ill under- 
stood, but powerful beyond anything found in 
nature—a poison allied perhaps to some arrow- 
head venom used by barbaric Africans—was to be 
my weapon. 

For years I had been engaged in the study of 
bacteriology, in which science all the world knows 
I have won a reputation, a place among the 
famous men. 

I have a laboratory stocked with all the ap- 
paratus required for research in this field, where 
I cultivate germs of all sorts and examine them 
under the microscope. 

One day, while examining a solution containing 





’ 


ENTRANCE TO THE ‘‘GARDEN OF THE GODS’ 


Physicians must be summoned. What physician 
but will give up an entertainment, a pleasure, at 
the call of duty ! 

[could not go to their wedding. 
have been more than I could bear. 

Of course I sent a present—and a very elabo- 
rate one. 

When they had been married some time I grew 
calmer. Even the sting of great grief does not 
last forever, and in time we can look without 
much pain on the wound which once ached so 
sorely. 

As [ became more composed I began to rouse 
myself to the thought of vengeance. As a cobra 
coils itself asleep, but when aroused the head rises 
from the mass, pcises itself for a moment—there 


That would 
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— PIKE’S PEAK IN THE DISTANCE.—SEE PAGE 587. 


microbes derived from a sheep that had died of 
anthrax—splenic fever, as it is more commonly 
called—the idea came, toward,the carrying out 
of which I bent all my energy, directed my every 
thought. 

Energy and thought are better employed than 
in that way—t destruction of human life? To 
what do we devote our energy, to what do we give 
our thought, for what do we work day and night, 
straining every fibre, muscular and mental, rack- 
ing every iaculty, if not for the gratification of 
our senses, the accomplishment of our desires, 
the achievement of our will ? 

What though I kill a body 2? How many in the 
pursuit of their desires kill a soul, a dozen, a 
score, a hundred souls ? 
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It is in their way, an obstacle in their path ; it 
must go down, not by fair means, but foul, and 
down it goes, and other souls with it, and that is 
called success, the thing the world ranks highest 
upon earth, the thing for which to barter all that 
is best and noblest in life. 

Crime like mine—I write the word again to 
meet the popular prejudice, to take the view of 
the world—society, the world, recognizes and de- 
cries ; it raises up its grimy hands in horror at 
such deeds and calmly winks at him who murders 
—again the popular word—a soul ; it may, nay, 
probably does, even pat him on the back or beat 
its hands together in applause, or bend its neck 
for him who has achieved his will to walk upon. 

But then society, with smug complacency, rec- 
ognizes only bodies ; without a soul itself, what 
should it know of souls ? What is my soul—your 
soul—a thousand souls ? 

The universe of souls is nothing in the balance 
against one body. 

And yet men—men who say they have brains 
and heart and soul—men can rush, struggle, 
figlit and fall fighting for society’s rewards. They 
sacrifice father, mother, wife, children ; worse 
than all these, perhaps, they sacrifice self, under 
this modern car of Juggernaut. 

Damn society. It makes fools of men and 
marks the great so far below the little. 

But my own soul—— Well, let that be mur- 
dered. I torture hers, and I must pay the pen- 
alty. Hereand hereafter, everywhere, we reap as 
we sow, we suffer as we give suffering, we receive 
as we pay. 

I ask no one to receive my propositions. 

Never have I sought to impress my views on 
others. 

I see the consequences of my act; I believe 
what I have stated. I have weighed all in the 
balance of my mind. Is the deed worth the pay- 
ment? I calmly answer, Yes. - 

I pause and ask myself this question : How far 
must we regard murder contemplated as a 
‘‘crime ” against the moral law, the law of the 
invisible but potent power ? 

How far ? 

When shall I find the answer ? 

* * * * * * 

I set to work with revived interest in my bac- 
teria, especially in the bacteria of anthrax. 

The anthrax bacillus is undoubtedly one of the 
most potent in its effect; perhaps that is the 
reason why it is so common in every laboratory. 
It is a standard article, and can be kept dried for 
months and years, as potent when revived as if 
used fresh. Yes. Scratch a needle. upon the 


medium upon which it has been kept—a piece of 
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gelatine—stick that needle into a guinea pig—the 
animal specially designed by nature for the sci- 
entist’s slaughter—or inject a drop or two ofa 
solution containing anthrax germs, and the dis- 
ease breaks forth with undiminished virulence, 
and in a few hours the animal is dead. 

I made the experiment dozens of times, always 
with success from any point of view. 

Science is selfish in its contemplation. It 
looks only on one side of the picture, it hears 
only one side of the argument ; we shut our ears 
and eyes to the guinea pig’s objections. 

In time I came across a sheep suffering with 
the disease in the most virulent form I had ever 
seen it. 

It seemed as if fate were working for me—with 
me. 

I took a few drops of the blood, mixed them 
with solutions of gelatine in test tubes and al- 
lowed them to develop under the most favorable 
conditions. 

I watched them with loving interest as the 
feathery thread spread onward in the mass and 
formed a filmy scum upon its surface. 

A little solid jelly in a tube—a whitish sub- 
stance on the top. No more. It looked so in- 
significant. 

Yet death lurked within a scrap of that in- 
significant-looking scum; not death whose gen- 
tle fingers soothe and caress the weary, spirit- 
broken frame until the worn-out child of earth 
sinks on her ample breast and finds sleep and 
test—peaceful, long hoped for, too long delayed ; 
not death whose clarion call rings loud above tlie 
battle’s thunder, stirring the blood, stimulating 
the heart, until man rushes on, proud, defiant, 
with head erect, impetuous, eager to meet the 
grisly foe, and from the bony hands receive a 
crown of glory as he falls; but death with swift- 
hurrying footsteps ; death remorseless, agonizing, 
grim, who terrifies the watchers with a numbing 
sense of impotence, of impossibility of escape 
from his all-conquering presence, even though he 
delays upon the road to shoot an arrow now on 
this side, now on that. 

And yet men boast of all their power. What 
is their vaunting worth when something infini- 
tesimally small, indiscernible as a distinct object, 
except with powerful glasses, can lay that power 
in the dust ? 

I dried some of the blood itself on microscope 
slides, and put them away carefully as a sort of 
reserve fund in case of need. 

The time was approaching. 

From one of the tubes I removed a minute 
quantity of the developed virus and injected it 
into a rabbit. 
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Of course the animal died ; more rapidly, too, 
than any of the others on which I had before ex- 
perimented. 

I took a needle and rubbed the point upon the 
gelatine; then I stuck it into another rabbit’s 
ear. 

It died even more quickly than in the former 
case. 

One day I started for a walk and took with me 
a piece of the gelatine which grew a whole colony 
of anthrax germs from the direct cultivation of 
that blood drop. The gelatine I put into a care- 
fully closed little box, to preserve its precious in- 
habitants from harm. 

I was walking with an army in my waistcoast 
pocket, an army powerful for action as any fur- 
nished with the deadly weapons of to-day ; as nu- 
merous, perhaps, as the combined soldiers of any 
country. 

I was going to make an experiment on a larger 
scale than ever before, and at another man’s ex- 
pense—whose, I neither knew nor cared. 

Passing a store, I noticed a fine, large, strong 
horse standing in a cart in front of the door. 

Crowds were hurrying on; men and women 
jostling, elbowing their way along, intent on 
their business ; some resenting the passage of the 
few moving more rapidly in their endeavor to 
force a pathway through the close ranks ; most 
following in the slow, steady stream of humanity, 
gazing at the wares exhibited in the windows. 

Where could a better opportunity occur ? Where 
is one less observed than in a crowd ? 

In an instant came the thought, “Try your 
needle prick on one of these, make your experi- 
ment on a human subject and be sure of the ef- 
fect.” 

This thought, which sprung full-armed from 
my brain like Minerva—I had already drawn the 
needle over the scrap of gelatine—I killed in its 
birth. 

What had any of the crowd done to me that I 
should bring sorrow to their families ? 

In that moment I held in my hand a godlike 
power, the power to destroy—a power as potent 
as the thunderbolt of the heathen Jove himself 
forged by misshapen Vulcan, and yet so slight. 
A needle, a tiny bar of polished steel devised for 
the most inoffensive domestic use, yet in my 
hands remorseless as fate itself in dealing out 
swift death. 

No, no; the crowd was safe from me. My 
vengeance was directed against one house—not 
against mankind at large. 

I am a man—no fiend. 

Sweep on, then, men and women. Laugh and 
talk, jostle and be jostled, elbow your way along ; 
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break your necks in the pursuit of the chimera 
happiness, or stumble over each other as you rush 
with outstretched arms after the will-o’-the-wisp 
called gold. Sell honor, yours and that of those 
you love best, for place, and barter repose and 
content for ashes in bright-colored packets tied 
with gaudy ribbons and labeled with a lie. 

Your fathers did it before you ; so did theirs. 
Your children will follow in your footsteps; so 
will theirs, 

How long will it continue ? 

Through eons of centuries, no doubt. But 
what care 1? [I have but to do with my time. 
Let the time to come do with itself. 

So I thought. 

Then I looked again at that strong horse. 

I got in the way of aman; he pushed me on 
one side. I pretended to slip, and as I did sol 
stuck the needle into the horse’s lip. Ile dashed 
his head up at the sudden prick, but did not at- 
tempt to move, so slight was the pain. I had 
passed a strong piece of silk through the needle’s 
eye to remove it quickly, but I need not have 
feared it would be imbedded in the poor brute’s 
lip, for I scarcely touched the mucous membrane. 

I knew where the horses belonging to that store 
were stabled, and next afternoon I passed the 
place. I went in, and, as if I were a newspaper 
reporter, made some inquiries as to the number 
kept, the amount of work they did, etc., and re- 
marked casually that I had noticed two or three 
very fine animals in the firm’s vans the day be- 
fore. The man to whom I was talking told me 
one of the best had just died with most curious 
symptoms, which they could not understand, and 
after only a few hours’ illness. 

Presently they dragged the carcass out. 

It was the creature I had inoculated. 

The trap was made; the bait prepared. All 
that remained was to set it. 


When ? 
I must await my opportunity. 
* « * * * * 


Ever since I had determined on my vengeance 
I had omitted no opportunity of associating Har- 
rison Everard with my work. 

Did I need a consultation, I sent for him. 

Was it necessary to perform a post-mortem, I 
got him to help me, either letting him use the 
knife while I made notes, or I used the knife 
while he wrote. 

‘The medical twins” we might have been 
called. 

Professionally we ‘‘ went coupled.” 

It was even rumored we should soon enter into 
partnership. 

Whatever, then, might happen, no one would 
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But who would imagine that his death was 
other than an accident ? 

The time was ripe. 

The opportunity was at hand. 

She and he had been married over two years by 
this time, and though he and I met often profes- 
sionally I had not been to their house more than 
a few times. I was invited, but I could not ac- 
cept hospitality from her, so I pleaded work and 
the experiments I was making for the book I had 
already begun. All doctors write books nowa- 
days. 

Ten days ago I was sent for to attend a patient. 
Ife was dangerously ill. I summoned Marrison 
—we called each other by our Christian names— 
to a consultation. 

We agreed to watch the case together and meet 
daily, for the disease was obscure and complicated. 
Constant vigilance was necessary if the patient 
were, by any possibility, to be saved, which even 
then seemed doubtful. 

We went each day to his bedside, and one or 
the other would remain and watch him for awhile 
after our chat. 

He was a curious man, alone in the world, the 
last of his family, and he requested that if he 
died during this illness we would perform an au- 
topsy to learn exactly what had been the trouble, 
and then have his body cremated. All this, he 
informed us, he had ordered in his will, so there 
should be no possibility of neglect ; but still he 
begged us to be sure to follow out his wishes. 

Of course we promised. 

After a week his symptoms took another turn, 
and he began to suffer awful pain. We gave him 
hypodermics of morphine. 

Three nights ago I was aroused by an urgent 
message that he had suddenly developed alarming 
symptoms, and the nurse feared the end was 
near. 

I went with all haste to him, but before I left I 
put into my pocket a tiny tube containing a solu- 
tion, in pure sterilized water, of the same genera- 
tion of the anthrax blood drops I had used in my 
previous experiments—experiments which had re- 
sulted so famously. 

When I arrived I saw death was certain. 

It was three o’clock. 

A black night. It was quiet, too, there, high 
above the street. In an apartment on the elev- 
enth floor even of a New York house the city’s 
roar becomes a hum, if it be heard at all. But in 
the dead hours of the night when everything is 
hushed, except the bell of an occasional car which 
rumbles up and down the avenue with a belated 


There was not a sound in the apartment save 
the ticking of the clock on the mantel, that 
seemed to call off the seconds left for the poor 
fellow on the bed, whose heavy breathing was the 
only other sound which broke the silence. 

{ watched the dying man, who was now uncon- 
scious. 

Five o’clock boomed from a neighboring church, 
and I roused myself with a start from the half- 
doze into which I had fallen. 

The breathing was quieter, the pulse scarcely 
discernible, the face ashy pale ; he could not live 
on hour more ; the end might come at any time. 

I took the tube from my pocket and a hypo- 
dermic syringe. 

The clock upon the mantel kept up its dull, 
monotonous record of the seconds as they flew. 

I drew into the syringe some of the fluid with 
its potent germs, turned up the sleeve of the 
dying man’s shirt, pressed on the vein just at the 
bend of the elbow of his left arm, and as it 
swelled I stuck the needle into the blood vessel 
in the direction of the circulation and injected 
the contents. 

Iie did not know what I was doing ; his brain 
had stopped performing its functions ; he was a 
mere machine. 

Nothing that I could do would hasten his death. 
I used him for my purpose. He was the means 
to my end. 

In half an hour he was dead. 

I returned home, and as I walked along the 
quiet street, here and there awakening into life 
and activity, I looked up at the sky, and there in 
the east the sun was rising, undimmed by a sin- 
gle cloud, and in its brightness I read the promise 
of a day of triumph—a day in which all I wished 
for most on earth would occur, in which I should 
achieve the reward of patience and observation. 

My vengeance was at hand. 

As soon as I got home I wrote to Ilarrison and 
told him of our patient’s death, suggesting twelve 
o’clock for the autopsy. 

He agreed. 

I went to breakfast and ate heartily. ‘ Death 
has no influence on a physician’s appetite, or 
some of us would eat but little. After breakfast 
I bandaged up a finger and put on a glove stall, 
as if I had cut myself, for I knew he would not 
then let me use the knife for fear of poisoning 
the wound. 

We met and went to work. I gave him the 
tools at his request, as-he insisted I should take 
the notes and run no risk of infecting my (sup- 
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I knew that body was swarming with anthrax 
bacilli as virulent as they could be. 

It held death for thousands of men, could a 
needle stuck in a vein prick them deep enough to 
draw but a single drop of blood. 

And Harrison Everard had his hands in that 
body. A touch with one of the knives he was 
using, and my vengeance would be accomplished. 

But how to do it. Knock against his arm. 
Yes ; but that would most probably make a cut, 
and he could blame himself or me for careless- 
ness. 

No; I would rather not do it that way if I 
could help it. 

In looking over his shoulder I noticed that, in 
cutting through the ribs, he had left a jagged 
edge on one. If I could get him to strike his 
hand on that! 

As he was taking out the heart I saw him leave 
his knife in the cavity, and as he put his hand to 
regain it I turned suddenly and spoke to him ; 
he started and struck the back of his hand against 
the edge of the chest cavity, and a tiny spicule 
of bone broke off in his little finger. 

I removed it for him. It did not even bleed. 
He took no notice of it and went on with the 
operations ; each moment making it more certain 
he would introduce hordez of bacilli into his 
system through that slight puncture, such is their 
minute size, while their virulence, in inverse 
ratio, would make an illness, if not death, certain, 
though only a few entered his body. 

We finished our work and prepared to leave. 
As we did so we noticed that the sky had sud- 
denly grown over- 
cast. Black clouds 
lowered and scud- 
ded quickly before 
the hot, oppressive 
breeze. 

Almost as we 
stepped out into 
the street the 
storm broke— 
there was a vivid 
flash of lightning, 
a deafening peal 
of thunder, which 
had scarcely died 
away when an- 
other flash and 
another peal stur- 
tled us by their in- 
tensity, and huge 
drops of rain be- 
gan to fall. Be- 
fore we reached 





the corner the drops had quickened into a heavy 
downpour, and the thunder rolled incessantly. 

It seemed as if the elements were at war and 
keeping up a perpetual cannonading in the sky. 

We stepped into a doorway and waited until 
the storm was over, but even in the few steps we 
had walked our clothes were wet and our shoes 
soaked. 

In a little while the rain ceased, and we were 
able to start on our homeward way; we parted at 
the corner, after agreeing to meet to-morrow 
morning at eleven to talk over the case. 


’ This morn- 


** To-morrow morning at eleven.’ 
ing. 

««Will he keep the appointment ?” I thought, 
as I watched him jump lightly enough on to a 
car, and I smiled grimly at the question as I stood 
waiting for my car to come up. 

Then my scientific training getting the ascend- 
ency, I dropped the humor, and looking beyond 
at the reality in a serious way, I asked myself: 
** Which will it be, delirium, unconsciousness or 
death itself when eleven o’clock to-morrow 
comes ?” 

**It should be death,” I heard myself mutter, 
‘if the big experiment can be relied on approxi- 
mately as to time, ‘‘ death or ‘ very near it,’” and 
I hummed the last three words to the tune of a 
popular song I used to hear in the streets with 
that catch phrase. I laughed half aloud at the 
odd conceit as I swung on to the step of the car 
going my way, which had just reached the corner. 

His death—my victory—and a comic song. 

Then my thoughts reverted to the storm, which 
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had passed as rapidly as it had arisen. It seemed 
as if the elements had, at the same moment, been 
saluting me with the loud salvos of artillery 
which greet a conqueror on his return after a 
brilliant victory, and firing a volley for the loss 
of a hero, while the mutterings of the thunder 
might have been muffled drums beating over his 
grave. 

Even the elements inspired me with the idea of 
the success of the vengeance I had taken. 

I reached home and lunched heartily. 

Then I set to work. 

i suppose people would be surprised, incredu- 
lous, horrified, perhaps, if they knew I did not 
trouble myself any further about Harrison Ever- 
ard. 

Why should I? 

There was no reason for me to speculate as to 
his fate. 

By all my calculations he was doomed ; his 
death was certain. 

But even if he should, by some chance, escape, 
what matter ? He knew nothing of the trap I had 
laid for him ; he suspected nothing. 

If I failed I could try again and again. 

Patients die ; even my patients. 

Post-mortems must be made. 

It was not the last opportunity I should have. 
No, not by scores. 

Time was not an element to be considered. 
Now or a little later could make no difference, so 
long as we both lived. 

He was mine—his life mine. 

The pain, the consequences of his death, hers— 
mine. 

Why, then, should I be anxious or troubled 
about him ? 

No; I worked and was abcorbed in my labors 
until the time came to visit my patients. Then 
I went and examined them with cool head, steady 
hand and quiet nerves. I never thought of him. 

It is remorse—fear of detection—which makes 
a man’s hand tremble, his knees shake, his voice 
quaver. 

I returned home, read, went to bed, and slept 
till they woke me at the summons from Mrs. 
Everard. 

Then I knew that I was the victor, and I hur- 
ried to the house to see him and study his 
symptoms. My scientific training would not per- 
mit me to neglect so exccllent an opportunity to 
watch the case. 

About eight o’clock last night, as I learned 
when I was summoned, he complained of a head- 
ache, and his temperature began to rise. In an 
hour he was in a high fever and the pain had in- 
creased. He told his wife he must have taken 
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cold through getting wet on his way home, and 
went to bed. 

In another hour he was delirious, and Mrs. 
Everard sent for a physician, He blistered Har- 
rison, and later put on an ice cap. 

Of course the treatment was futile. 

The anthrax bacilli were at work. 

He succumbed, as I foretold when I arrived, 
for they sent for me early in the morning. 

At nine o’clock he was dead. 

There had been no local symptoms to show that 
septic matter had entered the circulation. Nota 
lymphatic was inflamed ; there was not a single 
red line on his white arm, as generally happens 
when poison gets into the system in this way. 

I did not mention the incident of the spicule of 
bone. Why should I complicate the deed with 
the story of its cause when there was no need ? 

Harrison Everard dead } 

“* So perish all my enemies!” I could have cried ; 
and as I looked down upon the whitened face 
again, I felt the gleam of triumph come once 
more into my eyes. 

She was prostrated by the shock, and remained 
in her room. I have not seen her, but I sent a 
message by her mother—the smooth, smug mes- 
sage of emptiness and less with which people are 
expected to intrude upon one’s grief and blamed 
if they omit. 

I left and returned home while they were mak- 
ing the arrangements for the funeral. 

I promised to be present. 

I shall see him borne in the black casket to the 
city where rich and poor, happy and wretched, 
good and bad, the world-esteemed fiend and the 
world-despised demigod, sleep the long sleep. 

I shall exult as I see the casket go down, down, 
scraping the sides of the earthy pit, tilting a 
little here, then righting itself again as another 
rope is loosened, until at last it lies upon its bed. 

I shall hear the earth cast on the lid, rattling 
as it falls, or echoing with a dull thud should tho 
day be wet. 

And I will cast earth on it; the last office tho 
living can give to the dead will be from me o 
parting infamy—the last shot to an expiring foe. 

Then I shall go baek to work, to augmenting 
the reputation I have won by my bacteriological 
researches. 

If the world but knew to what a use I put. my 
knowledge ! 

And she! Shall I see her soon, and after a few 
months of mourning strive to win her love again ? 
or shall I look on from afar and watch her suffer 
still, and hate her more for all I have done to her, 
for all she has done to me ? 

Who knows ? 




















kind, and above the clouds, the daring enterprise 
and skill of the civil engineer and the business 
sagacity of the restless American capitalist have 
pushed the iron horse onward and upward to the 
very summit of that grand old monarch of the 
Rocky Mountains, Pike’s Peak. Other railroads 
may have attained greater elevations, but they 
have not done so in the short length of the Mani- 
tou and Pike’s Peak. 

There are a number of higher mountains in the 
United States. Indeed, there are twenty-three 
slightly higher ones named in Colorado alone. 
There are more typical mountain peaks—peaks 
that stand out in bolder relief. Such are Mount 
Ranier, in Washington, Mount Hood, in Oregon 
and Monnt Shasta, in California, which, seen as 
they are from near the sea level, are indisputably 
more conspicuous. Still, Pike’s Peak is wonder- 
fully grand and awe-inspiring. Then, too, its 
historic associations are such as to excite one’s 
curiosity. 

It was first sighted. by Lieutenant Zebulon 
Montgomery Pike,-after whom it was named, in 
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PIKE’S PEAK BY MOONLIGHT. 


By W. C. CAMPBELL. 


the fall of 1806. He wrote: ‘‘No human being 
could ascend to that summit.” How little did he 
dream that within the same century human be- 
ings would make that ascent without effort! 

The gold excitement of 1859 put the name 
* Pike’s Peak ” on everyone’s lips. The Supreme 
Court of Kansas recently decided that Pike’s Peak 
was in those days within the limits of the Terri- 
tory of Kansas. Then the “‘ Pike’s Peak region ” 
was the Mecca of fond hopes, the alluring acme 
of avaricious ambition, and the fatal snare of dis- 
appointment and despair. ‘‘ Pike’s Peak or 
bust,” inscribed on many an outgoing white- 
canvassed “‘ prairie schooner,” and the familiar 
“« Busted, by thunder !” on the returning journey, 
told the tale most epigrammatically. Tourists at 
Manitou now smile when they see a four-horse 
team drive up in front of the hotel, disclosing on 
the rear of the carriage, in flaming red and gilt 
letters, the old-time motto. It is humorous now ; 
it was pathetic a third of a century ago. Later, 
in the early *70’s, the smoke of the approaching 
locomotive on the distant plains to the eastward 
might be seen. From the top of the old peak 
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they must have seemed, even 
with the aid of the most pow- 
erful lens, in an air itself 
wonderfully transparent, like 
Lilliputian skippers ina 
Brobdingnaggian expanse of 
blue. 

Soon thousands of people 
were daily gazing from car 
windows at the fair and shin- 
ing summit. Wherever they 
might go, from Denver to 
Pueblo, they raised their eyes 
to see the mute sentinel to 
the mid-continent fastnesses, 
and were not disappointed. 
It seemed to follow them. 
Then adventurous tourists 
began to tell their Eastern 
friends of scaling on foot its 

heights, and of the glorious 

sunrise view that rewarded 

their intrepid daring. Later, in 1889, a carriage 
road was built from Cascade, and then the journey 
to its top and the return were made from Manitou 

. between breakfast and supper. Another year, 

and the round trip could be accomplished by rail 

in a little over four hours. 
To describe this wonderful railroad and the 
scenery, which at every turn of its nine miles is 
kaleidoscopically revealed to the eye of the tour- 
ist as he sits in the luxurious car and gazes in 
wrapt amazement out of the broad windows, one 
wishes to rely more upon the aid of a camera 
| than upon his descriptive powers, however Tal- 
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magean his vocabulary or imagination. The rail- 
road was completed October 20th, 1890, but not 
regularly opened for travel till June, 1891, It is 
without counterpart on the Western Hemisphere. 
In point of elevation overcome and maximum of 
elevation attained it is the most remarkable in 
the world. It is similar, however, in essential 
respects to the cogwheel road: at Mount Wash- 
ington. 

It is standard gauge, with wide and substan- 
tial roadbed and heavy steel rails, the traction 
devolving upon two heavy serrated rails in the 
centre, upon which operate six cogwheels under- 

















neath the locomotive. 
It is built upon the 
Abt system (in use in 
Switzerland), and the 
peculiar mechanical 
construction of both 
track and locomotive 
it is claimed renders 
it absolutely safe. 
The length of the 
track is 46,992 feet, 
in which there is a 
total ascent of 7,525 
feet, or an average of 
$44.8 feet to the mile, 
making an average 
grade of sixteen per 
cent. The steepest 
grades are a rise of 
one footin four. The 
bridges, of which there are only four, are entirely 
of iron and masonry. The track in the steepest 
places is firmly anchored every two hundred feet. 
There are no trestles. The locomotives are with- 
out tenders, unique in appearance, and weigh 
twenty-eight tons each when loaded. They push 
the cars on the ascent and precede them on the 
descent. ‘The coaches are largely of glass, to fa- 
cilitate observation, with seats so arranged that 
most of the time passengers have a level sitting. 
The road is only open for about three or four 
months in the’ year, hence those engaged in the 
operating department have nice, long vacations. 
During the busy season several trains are run 
daily, with additional excursions when the moon 
is full. ‘Taking the train at five o’clock Pp. M. at 
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the picturesque little depot just above the Iron 
Springs, at an elevation of 6,622 feet—an eleva- 
tion greater than the top of Mount Washington 
—the locomotive whistled (it has no bell), and 
we were off for our skyland destination. It is 
upgrade from the very start to the finish, and the 
engine puffs laboriously, as if the rarefied air af- 
fected its breathing. 

We are at once in Engleman’s Cafion, which is 
followed for nearly three miles along the dashing 
and foaming waters of Ruxton Creek, at times 
near its level, again hundreds of feet above. 
About one mile from the depot we pass two great 
rocky points, crested each with a huge bowlder, 
known as Gog and Magog, which we have been 
looking up at, but which we are soon to look 
down upon. It is not 
infrequent now to see 
towering above our 
path in a threatening 
way a bowlder cover- 
ing an area nearly as 
large as an ordinary 
citylot. The “ Grand 
Pass” for 2,000 feet 
is one of the longest 
and steepest inclines; 
then we pass ‘‘ Hang- 
ing Rock” on the 
right, and then, in 
quick _ succession, 
“* Artist’s Glen” and 
“Sheltered Falls” 
and arrive at “ Min- 
nehaha Falls,” where 
the enterprising 


**town boomer” has 
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staked off a site. The train has made a few 
stops, and the passengers have gathered armfuls 
of beantiful wild roses, verbenas, columbines, 
marigolds, bluebells, larkspurs, asters, sunflowers, 
pink gilias, purple penstemons, the cream-colored 
soap weed, and many kinds of flowers not now 
called to mind. 

Flowers grow in profusion at still greater heights. 
One wonders how they ever found their way there, 
and how such delicate things, as we are accus- 
tomed to regard them, can withstand such cold. 
They form their splendid procession on the plains 
in early spring, moving to the foothills, and then 
up the mountain sides as the season advances and 
the snow melts; the same varieties blooming 
weeks later in the mountains than on the plains. 
Thus, the character of vegetation is constantly 
changing with every few hundreds of feet of eleva- 
tion. 

We now pass the ‘‘ Devil’s Slide ” with its lofty 
*- Pinnacle Rocks,” and see far above, to the 
right, a rustic pavilion with a shred of the Stars 
and Stripes floating from its staff. In what bold 
relief it stands out in the clear blue sky! The 
views of the peak, and Manitou, and surrounding 
country, from this ‘‘Grand View Rock,” are in- 
deed grand. It is reached by trail from the 
‘* Halfway House,” a cozy little retreat among 
the pines. 7 

Thus far we have had the music of the rollicking 
Ruxton Creek all the way ; while chipmunks have 
scurried from rock to rock, crying out at times as 
if resenting our intrusion. 

Again we start on the upward journey, and 
passing through a narrow defile, known as “ Hell 
(iate,” are in Ruxton Park, a comparatively level 
valley covered with green grass, pine and aspen 
greves. The round smooth head of ‘ Bald 
Mountain ” is now seen in the distance. In pass- 
ing ‘‘ Lion’s Guleh” we get our first grand view 
of Pike’s Peak. How far we have already climbed, 
an vet there it is, still towering above us! 

Now we part company with the trees, which 
have been growing smaller and gnarled and 
twisted, for we are 11,625 feet up—*‘ timber 
line.” A sharp turn, and the train has * 
‘‘Windy Point” and is climbing inte the“ Sad- 
dic.” Whoever christened these various places 
had an eye for the proprieties, as well as a seem- 
ing regard for “hell” and the “devil.” Then 
for a mile and a half there is nothing but broken 
rocks and drifted snow in patches. 

At last we are at the abandoned old govern- 
ment signal station, now used as a hotel, 14,147 
feet above the sea—Pike’s Peak. A blazing fire 
in a large stove is found, though it is midsum- 
mer. Some shiver about the stove, others in 
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winter wraps walk over the seventy-acre mass of 
broken, irregular-shaped and _ sharp-cornered 
rocks, and gaze and gaze. Some of our party bled 
at the nose, and a few experienced difficulty in 
breathing, caused by the rarity of the atmos- 
phere. 

All of our party, save the “colonel” from 
Texas, had a feeling of personal inconsequence, 
and were wrapt in silent contemplation of the 
sublimity and awfulness of nature’s grandeur. 
How petty poor frail humanity seemed! He is 
indeed conceited who does not feel his individual 
insignificance as he looks down over the outspread 
world, beholding a city at his feet, looking like a 
mere checkerboard —the plaything of a child. 
Beyond are the billowy plains, 


** Bathed in the tenderest purple of distance, 
Tinted and shadowed by pencils of air,” 


while below and all around are mountain ranges 
and peaks, some snow-capped and pretentious, 
yet all kneeling and acknowledging the suprem- 
acy of their grand old monarch. Some one has 
well said that “here the eye conveys to the soul 
a suggestion of the infinite.” 

The poet was about to attempt a suitable apos- 
trophe when the spell was broken by the “ colonel ” 
volunteering the observation that ‘for scenic 
grand’ur I think I hev nevah saw, sah, nothin’ 
thet would thrill any moah as does this; an’ I 
may say I hev been from Texas to Californy an’ 
back agin, twice.” 

There were in the party some gentlemen and 
ladies who had also traveled ; these agreed with 
the ‘‘ colonel “and smiled good-naturedly. Again 
the ‘‘ colonel,” with commendable fealty to the 
great State of his nativity, took occasion to re- 
mark that ‘‘ Texas is a continent in itself,” as if 
the thought were inspired by his surroundings, 
and would not keep for lower levels or more 
commonplace occasions. 

The sun was now sinking below the western 
horizon, and the soft and golden coloring of the 
long twilight cast weird shadows over the deep 
places below. As daylight faded gradually away 
the fuJl round moon came creeping up the east- 
ern sky, as if making an ineffectual effort to keep 
in sight of the swifter orb of day. The lingering, 
deflected rays of the sun blended with the mellow 
softness of the moonlight, tinting with a wor- 
drous haziness the mountain tops, while the blue 
shadows in the cafions and valleys below grew 
darker and yet darker, until’they assumed a set- 
tled and melancholy gloom. ‘The scene was in- 
comparable, enchanting, indescribable in mere 
cold words. 

Meantime, the superlative “colonel” having 
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subsided, the poet tried his hand with the follow- 
ing result : 
SUNSET ON PIKE’S PEAK. 


The sun is sinking to his rest, 
The fleecy clouds fantastic play 
Upon the mountain’s shining crest 
As if most loath to part with day. 


The coldest blue with warmest red 
Cast o’er the silent skyland scene 
Their varied tints that quickly spread, 
While weirdest shadows flit between. 


The mountain tops seem soothed to sleep, 
His golden rays so gently go, 

Yet he will kiss them—kiss them sweet, 
For aye and aye, we surely know. 


How like life’s close, this sunset rare! 
We feel the shades of night come on, 

And through the gloom of dark despair 
Await the golden paragon. 


The locomotive’s whistle interrupted his reverie. 





Then down, down, down and down we go, 
each yawning cafion looking like some mighty 
monster with open jaws waiting to devour us. 
But steady hands and cool heads manage the 
brakes and throttle, and we soon cease to fear. 

The distant stars are shining brightly ; the fra- 
grant pines lift their graceful spires higher and 
higher, and extend their shadows further and 
further; the naked rocks now peer from mantles 
of green ; the great rocky pinnacles that frowned 
on us as we went up seem to smile on our return ; 
the dark-green willows and currant. bushes wave 
to and fro in the soughing wind like flags of wel- 
come in the. hands of little children ; the melodi- 
ous dashing of.the waterfalls and the “little 
sharps and trebles” of babbling brooks drift in at 
the car windows in joyous greeting ; the twinkling 
starlike lights below us come nearer and nearer ; 
at last the engine ceases its violent puffing as if 
tired out and exhausted, and the conductor quietly 
calls, ‘‘ Manitou !” 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF A COYOTE. 


By LILLIAN PLUNKETT FERGUSON. 


Zip’s career was short, yet eventful. Although 
but a year old at the time of his demise, within 
that brief period he had made himself cordially 
hated by the community in which he lived, had 
well-nigh exterminated the chicken industry, and 
almost succeeded in landing his owner in jail. 
Surely such energy deserves some recognition. 

That Zip had a bad disposition, even for a coy- 
ote, I do not deny, but he also had one redeem- 
ing trait, and that was his devotion to his owner. 
He would follow him around like a dog, and in 
his presence became as a docile as a family cat ; 


but away from the young man’s restraining in- 
fluence, he was about as vicious and irrepressible 
a specimen of his race as ever walked on four very 
lively legs. 

Zip’s origin is shrouded in obscurity. A gentle- 
man riding along a quiet, unfrequented road in 
Los Angeles County, Southern California, found 
him sunning himself in a cactus bed, and as the 
little creature had only attained the tender age 
of two weeks, he was caught without much dif- 
ficulty. Ile was taken to town and given into 


the keeping of a young man. 
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Zip grew with astonishing rapidity, and at a 
remarkably early age developed the most thievish 
instincts. He was kept at first on a diet of 
milk, which was changed to raw meat as he 
grew older. But he was by no means contented 
with so plain a cuisine, and varied his bill of 
fare by repeated and surreptitious raids upon 
the neighboring henroosts, where he created sad 
havoc in satisfying his voracious appetite. Ie 
had more lives than a cat, and always managed 
to elude vengeance. His method of securing his 
victims was as simple as it was deadly. He would 
run a chicken down, fasten his sharp teeth in 
the poor thing’s neck, and proceed to make a 
meal without further ceremony. 

Zip’s evil propensities were indulged in abroad ; 
he was always well-behaved at home, where he 
had very comfortable quarters in the wood shed ; 
but his master thonght best to chain him up one 
day when he went away on a fortnight’s vacation. 
Accordingly he was supplied with an abundance 
of food and left to the enjoyment of his own so- 
ciety. But Zip did not relish solitary confine- 
ment any the more because he had four legs in- 
stead of two, and in some mysterious manner 
known only to himself managed to get free. He 
made such good—or rather bad—use of his time 
that, when his owner returned, Zip had terrorized 
the community by his depredations, and set every- 
one’s nerves on edge by the prolonged howls with 
which he made night hideous. Not a henroost 
had escaped him, and his exploits were the talk 
of the town. The young man came in for a large 
share of blame; he had hitherto been quite 
popular, but was now accused of maintaining a 
nuisance. 

The matter became one of continued comment, 
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in which Zip was alluded to in terms that I can- 
not repeat. In fact, he gained as much notoriety 
as the man who was candidate for mayor, or the 
pretty girl who had eloped the week previously 
with her father’s coachman. 

Meanwhile Zip evinced no tendencies toward 
reformation. He continued to make his escape 
at frequent intervals and to devastate the feath- 
ered tribes far and near. One day a wild-eyed 
man rushed into the store where Zip’s owner was 
employed and demanded that animal’s speedy ex- 
termination. His choicest fowls, an especially 
valuable breed, had been dealt with in Zip’s usual 
summary manner the night before, and he de- 
clared with blood in his eye that he would have 
the young man arrested if he failed to sacrifice 
his abominable pet. Zip’s owner hesitated ; but 
realizing that public feeling was against him— 
that his reputation, to say nothing of his safety, 
depended upon prompt action—he came to the 
sorrowful conclusion that the poor creature would 
have to atone for his unfortunate proclivities with 
his life. 

But Zip, who had that morning been taking a 
constitutional in the back yard, unconscious that 
he had eaten his last chicken dinner and howled 
his last howl, was not visible when they went in 
search of him. He was found at last, lying 
rigidly behind the wood pile. His voracity had 
gotten him into trouble for the final time ; some 
one hud tempted the poor creature with poisoned 
meat. 

Zip is worthy of mention as being the only pet 
coyote Lever heard of. He came to a tragic end, 
after a stormy existence, ‘‘ unwept, unhonored,” 
but not ‘‘unsung.” Witness this tribute to his 
memory. 





LOVE 


SONG. 


By CHARLES HENRY LUDERS, 


Brow! winds, and break the blossoms; 
Part! clouds, that hide the sun; 
For the timid feet of a maiden sweet 

Adown the valley run. 


The thorn of the wild rose wounds her; 
The hem of her skirt is torn, 

Where the cool gray dew has wet it through 
With the tears of a summer morn. 


No foot is heard to follow, 
No eye her path may see, 
There is no ear her steps to hear, 
As she hastens unto me. 


O wild, sweet banks of roses, 
O fragrant fields of dew, 

My darling’s kiss is more, I wis, 
Than a thousand leagues of you! 
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** LIB HELD THE LETTER UP TO THE WINDOW CURIOUSLY.” 


WINNING A WIFE BY 


MAIL. 


By Joun Hvupert GREUSEL. 


‘* PersonaLt.—A maiden, young, educated, tired of toil- 
ing alone, would become a beloved wife and helpmate of 
honorable man; no triflers. Dora, 232.” 

When Mr. Perkins read the above advertise- 
ment in a New York paper, as he sat one night 
at the country tavern, he carefully cut it out and 
put it in his pocket. 

The fact is, Reuben Perkins was tired of living 
alone. He was forty-one years of age, had red 
hair and red whiskers, and owned forty acres of 
the best land in Sullivan County. Rube’s first 
wife had died some twelve years before, and, 
since it was she who had helped him clear the 


stumpage off his tract, it may be truthfuliy said 
Vel. XXXVIII., No, 5—38. 


that when Mr. Perkins inscribe on her white 
marble slab, in the village churchyard, divers en- 
comiums as to her virtues, there could have been 
no doubt that they came from the heart. Mr. 
Perkins was childless, had been keeping bachelor’s 
hall until he was tired of it, and, in a word, what 
was to hinder that he marry again? But girls 
were scarce in Sullivan County, and, withal, Mr. 
Perkins was decidedly bashful. Here, then, was 
an idea. 

That night Mr. Perkins had serious matters on 
his mind. Ife tried to reesll all the love poetry 
he once wrote, in District No. 12 School, to that 
little freckle-faced girl, iong before the panic of 
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°”3. He looked into the fire and chewed tke end 
of his pencil. Finally he said to himself : 

‘Hum ! what’s the use tryin’, especially when 
you can’t remember? Now, I'll just up and 
write a plain business letter, something in this 
fashion.” 

The letter that he wrote told how he would 
like to marry, and what a nice farm he had ; and 
he also added the fact that he took, twice, the 
prize at the county fair for fat stock; aad, fi- 
nally, it wound up with a wish that the letter 
‘“‘would find Dora, No. 232, as well as it left 
him.” 

It was with many misgivings that Mr. Perkins 
trotted off to the post office, early next morning, 
to mail the precious letter. He fancied that the 
postnristress could read his secret in his blushes, 
and when she spoke to him you could have 
knocked him down with a feather. 

** Mornin’, Rube,” she said, peering at him out 
of her box. 

‘* Mornin’, Lib,” he repeated, timidly. 

‘‘ Been writin’ letters, Rube ?” 

“‘Oh, just a trifle.” 

** Postage stamp, Rube ?” 

‘“‘ Yes. How’s business, Lib ?” 

After he was gone Lib held the letter up to the 
window curiously, so that the full flood of the 
bright morning light fell clean athwart the pretty 
pink envelope. Then she turned it over and 
over, in a vain attempt to get her prying. coal- 
black eye into some chance nook or cranny, to 
see what it was all about. Curiosity—Lib was its 
personification. ‘Time hung heavy on her hands 
in that little fourth-class post office up at the 
lower ranges of the Catskills ; every postal card 
she duly read, you may rest assured ; every circu- 
lar, every unsealed envelope ; and he was a sharp 
swain who could get a letter from a new girl with- 
out letting Lib Barkume know it; and so she 
wondered this morning so long and patiently 
that the express train with its shrill, warning 
whistle, up the valley, almost caught her with the 
mail bag unpacked ; and it was all out of breath 
that she finally dragged it to the station and hung 
it on those curious whitewashed scantlings, up on 
a low platform, so that, w-l-i-z! the mail clerks 
just swung out a big iron arm, and the bag disap- 
peared «as the train thundered by at the rate of 
forty miles an hour. 

In imagination Reuben Perkins was already 
married by mail. 

The most astonished man in Sullivan County, 
a week later, was Mr. Perkins, when Lib handed 
him out a plain, white envelope, addressed in a 
neat, feminine hand, with ‘‘ Esq.” added after 
his name. 
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‘Must be them city relations,” thought Lib to 
herself ; but she did not say so aloud. What she 
did venture was this: 

** Mornin’, Rube.” 

** Mornin’, Lib.” 

“Letter for you, Rube.” 

“Oh, go ’way, Lib !” 

“It’s a big fat one, Rube. What’s goin’ on ?” 

**Oh, that’s from a man who wants to buy my 
farm !” 

‘Nice weather, Rube ?” 

** Nice weather, Lib.” 

“«|— wonder —what’s — in — the — wind !” was 
Lib’s ejaculation, as she saw Rube disappear up 
the road. 

Mr. Perkins went straight to the loft of his 
barn, and, gazing around to see that he was 
alone, finally mustered up courage enough to 
break the envelope open. As he read on and on 
and on his face assumed a look of incredulity, 
which changed gradually to one of delight and 
positive joy. What he read was this: 


‘*Book ‘B. R.,’ page 925, Letter No. 134,182.—Mnr. 
Revsen Perkins: Your letter to our matrimonial adver- 
tisement department, addressed to Dora, No. 232, was in- 
coming to-day. It was inserted at the request of one of 
our patrons, whose description will be furnished you free 
of charge (photo twenty-five cents) if you call at our office. 
Replies to our advertisments are divided into two classes: 
(1) Letters giving full information in regard to age, re- 
ligion, occupation, property, nationality, etc., and (2) those 
not giving these details. For good reasons your answer was 
placed in class No. 2. Only persons having the legal right 
to marry, and known to possess good moral character, will 
be introduced to each other by this company. If you de- 
sire to obtain our services write to us without delay. Thou- 
sands of photographs have been filed at this office, from 
which you may select those you wish to become acquainted 
with. If necessary, we will aid you in the selection ofa 
life partner. Nore.—Our system forms the most econom- 
ical and trustworthy plan of making reliable acquaint- 
ances. Reason and results prove that those who marry 
under our guidance have more adaptation for each othev, 
more affinity and love, and consequently lead happier 
lives.” 

When Mr. Perkins read these directions and 
instructions his heart gave a great thump of de- 
light. It was so simple, and, withal, so scien- 
tific. There would be no money wasted on sense- 
less courting ; he had had enough of that at the 
local church suppers and festivals ; and, besides, 
wasn’t Lib becoming unusually sweet with him, 
and wasn’t it time that he should head off any 
tricky scheme she might have to land him in the 
matrimonial net ? He knew that for eight years 
past she had been endeavoring to look after his 
comforts, whenever she had the opportunity ; now 
things had taken a turn; he was to win a wife by 
mail, under the clever spinster’s very nose ! 
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The chores were not done as thoroughly after 
that as in years gone by; there was not as much 
wood cut on the wood lot. No answer came to 
his first letter, and after waiting a week, during 
which time he suffered many agonies, he decided 
to write again. He told Mr. Matrimonial Bureau 
that he would like to see Dora, No. 232, und in 
return received a letter in size and contents so 
powerful that he had to ponder over it for several 
weeks before he could get its drift. There was 
one column of charges! There was another for 
extra services! Winning a wife by mail was, 
nfter all, not an easy thing. ‘The broker of mar- 
riages had this to say: 


‘The object of our business is to furnish a safe, reliable 
and confidential way of permitting young people of honora- 
ble intentions to meet with a view to matrimony. It is our 
constant aim so to conduct our business as to meet the ap- 
proval of the most fastidious. Our aim is to increase the 
happiness of the human family and the human race. 

‘* Gentlemen introduced pay 50 cents. 

‘*Gentlemen introduced, but who fail to keep engage- 
ments, pay 50 cents. 

** Persons not wishing to have their true name on the 
book may use a fictitious one, for which there will be a 
charge of 50 cents extra. 

‘*Persons calling to see descriptions of people pay 
5 cents; if you cannot call, and we have to send the de- 
scription, you pay 25 cents. 

* To investigate a reputation, the charge is $1. 

‘We prefer that our patrons write their own love let- 
ters; but for those who prefer to leave this delicate matter 
in our hands our charges will be 20 certs for each letter, 
or seven for $1; we furnish our own postage and envel- 
opes. 

‘* Persons desiring to be introduced to those possessing 
wealth must pay $2 extra for each $1,000 they desire their 
friend to have; over $5,000, $2 extra for each $1,000.” 


After Mr. Perkins read this circular he made 
up his mind that the best thing for him now to 
do would be to go to New York to see “‘ Dora, 
No. 232,” himself personally. In order to do this 
he was obliged to part with Crook Horn. He 
drove her to market one raw, blustering day, 
when there was an angry snarl of snow in the air 
and when the wind eut like a knife. As he passed 
the post office, Elizabeth Barkume, the geutle 
postmistress, who for so many years had been 
vainly striving to take something more than a 
motherly interest in Reuben, peeped out of her 
window just in time to see him go by. 

‘“* Mornin’, Rube,” she sang out to him. 
‘* Where be you goin’ with Crook Horn ?” 

Reuben Perkins felt as though overtaken by a 
judgment of the Lord. He colored to the eyes, 
and responded, in a weak voice : 

‘* Mornin’, Lib. Nice cool mornin’ we are hav- 
in’ for this time o’ year. I am takin’ Crook Horn 
up the road a piece to sell her to the deacon.” 


‘* Weill, I swan! Who would have believed it 
of you, Reuben Perkins !” 

** Any letters for me, Lib ?” said Rube, inquisi- 
tively, changing the conversation. 

** Letters—well, no. You seem to be gittin? 
mighty curious about letters, Reuben Perkins, 
What’s in the wind ?” 

“Ob, nothin’ !”’ 

Then he hurried the cow through the snow ; 
and as he turned the corner his disappearing fig- 
ure was watched by the cold gray eyes of the 
spinster, who felt in her hearé something she had 
long striven in vain to find words to express. 

‘*T think he is the dearest man in the world.” 
was her parting comment, ‘‘ and I really believe 
he is beginning to think something of me. I 
notice how he blushed when he asked about those 
letters.” ‘Then she sniffed the air, and said, 
** My pies are burnin’!” and rushed from the 
window. 

It was well for Lib that she did not see Reuben 
that evening, with his bundle under his arm, at 
the station, waiting for the train for New York. 
If she had she would have been consumed with 
curiosity. 

Arriving at the city, Rube put up at a small 
hotel in Water Street. He went to bed early, in 
order to be up early the next morning. Weighty 
matters were to be decided. 

At ten o’clock Rube appeared at the office of 
the bureau. He found himself in a small room 
at the top of a very tall building. The office bay 
told him to wait while he went for the superin- 
tendent. ‘There were many couples passing and 
repassing in the corridor, and every few moments 
a voice would bawl out: 

**No. 111, this way !” 

The boy, repeating the number, would usher a 
man or & woman into @ reception room, in the 
long hall. Rube was’much interested in this odd 
sight ; but the spectacle of so many busy people 
frightened him somewhat, and he wished himself 
home, shelling corn in the corn crib. 

Suddenly s one touched Reuben Perkins on 
the arm, and t worthy looked up to discover 
a small, oily, ing, scraping, rotund gentleman 
before him. Rube noted his bald head, his rosy 
cheeks and his businesslike air, and was fairly 
scared out of | 


Ss Wits. 

**T am delighted to meet you, Mr. Perkins,” 
said the manager. 

‘* Happy to meet your acquaintance,” blurted 
Rube, blushing, standing on one leg, then resum- 
ing his seat—all the while, though, keeping a 
sharp eye on his baggage. 

‘* You came to see Dora, No. 232; well, you 
may see her in an hour. Sit down and make 
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yourself comfortable ; a special messenger has 
been sent to her residence.” 

Reuben Perkins wiped the perspiration from 
his forehead, took up a paper, and strove, in vain, 
to occupy his mind. But he might just as well 
have been reading print that stood upside down ; 
the letters played leapfrog with each other; at 
least Rube thought they did, such was his ex- 
citement and confusion during that awful wait of 
half an hour. 

Then he saw the manager approaching. 

‘‘Mr. Perkins, right this way.” 

The manager explained that the fee was five 
dollars to be enrolled ; then fifty cents for the use 
of the parlor; to read a description of her was 
twenty-five cents additional. 

‘* Better begin on the description,” said Rube ; 
‘*it will serve to kinder break me in.” 

The proprietor, all smiles, took Mr. Perkins to 
another room, where, opening a iarge ledger, he 
showed the astonished man a long paragraph, 
reading in part as follows: 


‘* Description OF Dora, No. 232.—I am a tall, handsome 
blonde, with large blue eyes, and the form of a fairy queen. 
My friends say that my disposition is amiable, and that my 
temper is even and steady. I can knit, sew, cook, bake, 
read, write poetry and make bread. I can play the piano, 
and can darn socks. I have a splendid education, and 
yearn for the companionship of a true gent, elderly pre- 
ferred, who would appreciate my goodness and beauty more 
than my wealth, which latter I estimate at $1,200. Iam 
5 feet 7 inches in height and measure 23 inches around 
the waist; wear a No.6 shoe and a No.7 glove. I would 
] ke to become the helpmate of a loving, honorable gent, as 
I am tired of toiling alone.” 


‘* What do you think of that, eh ?” chuckled 
the manager. 

‘Well, by the great horn spoon !” 

‘*She’s a great beanty—ves, indeed.” 

Then the manager whispered something in 
Reuben’s ear which made the raral gentleman 
blush like a child. 

“Come with me to Parlor V; Dora is waiting 
for you.” 

“‘ Right away ?” stammered Rube. 

*’ Why, certainly.” 

*«Ts—is my hair all right ?” 

‘* Pretty as a peacock !” 

‘* How does my coat hang?” 

**Out of sight. Come; no more delays.” 

** But I must squander a nickel on a shine for 
my boots. Wait a minute, will you? No? Well, 
then, fire away.” 

The manager led the way to Parlor V, which 
proved to be a small affair, as dreary and as con- 
tracted in appearance as a typical hall room, and 
quite as illy furnished. In a dim, far-down cor- 
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ner, sitting as erect as a ramrod, was a lady 
With a bow and asmile the astute superintendent 
introduced her thus: 

**Mr. Perkins, permit me to introduce you to 
Miss Dora, whose many charms, you will, I be- 
lieve, find fully up to the contract.” 

With this the man retired, leaving Reuben to 
his fate. 

‘*I—I am very happy to meet your acquaint- 
ance,” said Mr. Perkins, indulging in his favorite 
expression. ‘Then he fel into a chair and pro- 
ceeded to mop his brow with the rim of his hat. 

There was a painful silence. 

Then Rube blurted out : 

** Be you the woman who wrote to me ?” 

Tam.’ 

“‘ Well, I had a few things to tell you. I am 
tired of living alone.” 

A long pause. 


, 


** You see, my wife died years ago, and all this 
time I have been having a hard tussle to keep 
things goin’ up my way.” 

A longer pause. 

**T came down here to-day to see you.” 


“Yes,” 

A long wait. 

‘* Yes, | came down to see you.’ 

‘*T am glad to see you.” 

A lengthy interval of silence. 

** Nice weather we are having ?” 

“Yes, very"nice.” 

‘* Say, suppose we—— 

A dreary wait. 

**T was sayin’ that we onght—— Oh, hang it! 
suppose we hitch up and git married—what do 
you say ?” 

It was a painful effort, but Reuben Perkins 
proved equal to it—at last. 

“I’m willing, Mr. Perkins.” 

“‘ Now ?” 

«* Yes, now !” 

‘* Where can we git a preacher ?” 

** Ask the manager.” 

In five minutes the minister appeared. ‘They 
were pronounced man and wife. 

** And now, supposin’ we go home to Sullivan ?” 

All this while something out of the ordinary 
had never struck Reuben Perkins, such had been 
his interest, curiosity and fear. Gradually his 
senses returned. On the ferryboat, going over to 
Hoboken to take the train for home, Rube said : 

“Dora, lift your veil.” 

And when she had done so, and turned her 
bright and smiling face full upon him, he suc- 
denly fell back, gasping : 

‘Gosh all hemlocks !—if I haven’t gone and 
married Lib, the postmistress, after all !” 


’ 


” 
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By FREDERICK WEDMORE, 


SECOND (AND CONCLUDING) 
—WATSON—MACBE 


More than one of the great etchers who must 
in fairness be treated with the British school are 
Born at Dijon in 1837, and 
trained chiefly at Paris—painter, of course, as 
well as etcher—Alphonse Legros came to Lon- 
don when he was quite a young man. He has 
been amongst us since 1863. It was in Paris, about 
1857, that he did his first etchings, and his sur- 
prising originality was declared from the begin- 
ning. ‘The trivial, the accidental even, had no 
attractions for him. Even the quiet humor which 
one recognizes in his character has no place in 
his work. Simple, serious, austere, highly 
fined, yet with curious tolerance of physical ugli- 
ness and curious indifference to, at ull events, the 
M. Legros has 
in his own leis- 
urely and economical fashion, any 
time these thirty years, his vision 
of a world not ours, or rather, 
very often, his vision of the deep- 
er realities which underlie what- 
ever may attract us on the surface. 


of foreign origin. 


re- 


beauty of women, 


conveyed to us, 


He has been concerned—and 
best of all concerned in etching 


—with many departments of art. 
Like Mr. G. F. Watts, he has been 
fascinated, here and again, by 
maculine intellect and character ; 
masculine kindness, goodness, 
genius, energy. Of Mr. Watts 
himself—and fortunately in the 
medium of etching—he has made 
the happiest of all possible por- 
traits, finding in the theme a 
gravity of manly beauty, a charm 
of approaching age, to which he 
has always been intensely sym- 
pathetic. Gambetta, too, and Sir 
Frederic Leighton, and the late 
Cardinal Manning—who, if he 
appealed to him at all, must have 
uppealed to him on the side of 
austerity alone-—have been the 
subjects of his portraiture. To 
each portrait he has given, though 
in very different measures, accord- 
ing as the subject wanted it, a 
nobility and dignity supplied by 
his own art and temperament, and 
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by a sense of style nourished upon the study of 
the Renaissance and of Rembrandt; and, on the 
other hand, each selected model whom he 
has treated in those other etchings which are not 
confessedly portraiture he has bestowed the grave 
veracity, the verisimilitude of the portrait. 
Hardly any of Legros’s work is dated, and, as 
time has gone on, the changes in his method have 
not been very marked, though it is hardly to the 
earliest etching that we must go for his most 
trained draughtsmanship and most accomplished 
technique. On the other hand, the early work 
has about it sometimes savage earnestness, a 
rapid and immediate expressiveness, a weirdness 
also, which are immensely impressive. Poetic 
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scene, the most everyday 
material. Generally, one’s 
impression of his landscape 
is that it is built to some 
extent upon the memories 
of his youth; that, since 
then, a little observation 
has gone a long way—that 
he has cared to dream rater 
than to notice. Here and 
there one may be reminded 
of the uplands around 
Dijon, or of the chalk hills 
of the Boulognais with its 
wide fields and haystacks, 
its gaunt outhouses—a land 
which rumors of ‘ high 
farming ” have never reach- 
ed. As the railway train 
svept under the hillside, M. 
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and pathetic is it besides, sometimes to the last 
degree. ‘‘ Les Chantres Espagnols,” for example, 
is the creation of a great artist ; it is a most pen- 
etrating and pathetic study of physical and men- 
tal decay, representing eight priestly singing men 
lifting up what hoarse and feeble voices they may 
be possessed of in the hushed choir, by the un- 
certain light of torches, in the night’s most mys- 
terious hour. 

Several of the most fascinating of these some- 
what early etchings and dry points record the life 
of the priesthood. In its visible dignity, its true 
but limited camaraderie, in its monotony and 
quietude, in its magnificance of service and sym- 
bol, the life of the priest and of those who serve 
in a great church has impressed Legros pro- 
foundly, and he has etched these men—one now 
reading a lesson, one waiting now with folded 
hands, one meditative, one observant, and now 
one offering up the Host, and now another bend- 
ing over the violoncello with slow movement of 
the hand that holds the bow. Dignity and ig- 
norance, pomp and power, weariness, senility, de- 
cay and almost squalor—nothing has escaped 
him. In literature only a Balzac could have done 
equal justice to that which attracts, and to that 
which must needs repel. 

Realist, but always poet, in his treatment of 
these themes—and in the treatment of such a 
dramatic plate as ‘‘ L’Incendie,” such a nobly 
imaginative plate as ‘‘ La Mort et le Bucheron ” 
—Legros, when he betakes himself to landscape, 
is realist no longer—or, rather, his realism here 
is shown. only in his contentment with the homely. 





Legros, one thinks, may 
have profited by a glance 
from the windows. And 
out of the glance, and out of the memory, and out 
of the very real sympathy with humble and monot- 
onous days, there has grown a homely poem. With 
Whistler, on the occasions on which he has treated 
it in his mature art (in “* Dam Wood,” especially), 
landscape becomes decoration. With Mr. Haden 
landscape is a matter that must be energetically 
observed. Swift, skillful memoranda, not the 
less scientific because they may be dramatic also, 
are taken of it. With Legros the landscape must 
submit to change, to simplification, to abstraction, 
generalization even, in the processes of his mind ; 
and the picture which his hand fashions-—the 
hand with reverie behind it—is one which travel 
will help no one to encounter and experience, 
help no one to realize. Yet it has its own value. 
Before I leave this always deeply interesting 
and original, even when incomplete, artist, I will 
add that in the ‘‘ Catalogne Raisonné de ’CEuvre 
gravé et lithographie d’Alphonse Legros,” com- 
piled by MM. Thibandeau and Poulet Malassis in 
1877, there are chronicled 168 pieces, but that, 
writing to me ten years later, M. Thibaudeau was 
able to tell me of nearly ninety additions to the 
list. Nor has Legros to this day ceased to etch. 
Professor, during something like a score of 
years, at the Slade School in London, Legros has 
had a dominating influence upon many amiable 
followers who will hardly hereafter be heard of, 
and upon two or three clever people with a 
future in art. Among these latter the most con- 
spicnous are William Strang and Charles Hol- 
rovd. Strang is the senior; he has thus far, nat- 
urally, been much the most prolific. He is also 
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the most technically accomplished, and, more 
than any younger etcher of the:day—almost as 
much, perhaps, indeed as Legros himself—he has 
shown himself possessed of the vital gift of imag- 
ination. Like Legros, he has looked immensely 
at Old Masters—at the Italian Primitives and at 
Rembrandt—and has seen nature in great meas- 
ure through their eyes, and this as much when 
humanity as when landscape has been the object 
of his gaze. In Strang’s case, too, to these ac- 
cepted and avowed Old Masters there has come 
to be added another old master—Alphonse Le- 
gros. 

Strang is a Scotsman. That devotion to weird- 
ness and to the uncanny which is in the full Cel- 
tic temperament is shown amazingly in his selec- 
tion of subject ; he is, perhaps, most of all con- 
tented with himself when he sets himself to 
illustrate a ballad of the supernatural, written in 
a dialect into the last recesses of which I—who 
love best the English tongue—lack, I confess, the 
energy to penetrate. His imagination, however, 
is far from being exercised alone on these themes 
of the supernatural. It is occupied, not seldom, 
with as great a power, upon modern incidents— 
the meditations of a jury, the expositions of a 
preacher, the rescue of the drowned from some 
dark river, the ill-bred hysteria of the Salvation 
Army. In portraiture, while it is yet visible, and 
even valuable, it is controlled sometimes by sense 
of style—the nearest approach which Mr. Strang 
suffers himself*to make to the wide domain of 
beauty. His indifference to charm of form, to 
charm of expression, to that which is agreeable 
and comely, to that which 
the natural man would vol- 
untarily look upon, is yet 
much more marked—yes, a 
hundred times more marked 
—than Mr. Legros’s. Grace, 
elegance, personal distinc- 
tion, the freshness of youth, 
the winsomeness of girl- 
hood, the acceptability of 
the English upper classes— 
these things are far from 
him: he wots not of them, 
or but rarely. He likes 
poor folk, enjoys the well- 
worn clothes, the story of 
the poor folk’s work and 
poor folk’s trouble; but, 
like Ostade and Brouwer, 
he likes the cottager best 
when he is stunted, and is 
most interested in him when 
he is gnarled. 








For all the absence-—an absence frequent, not 
continuous-—of local color, the scenes Mr. Strang 
depicts arrest you. You remember them becanse 
he has himself remembered that which was most 
important in the making of them. Essentials 
have not escaped him. The ‘‘realism” he has 
attained has been at least something much deeper 
than that which prides itself on the correct por- 
trayal of the obvious. In great themes and little 
themes he has been alike vivid. There may be 
something that is squalid and something that is 
ignoble in ‘‘'The Last Supper ” as he can conceive 
it; but, at all events, a genuine human emotion 
is not banished from the scene. And here and 
there, in brief suggestive studies of contemporary 
existence, an imaginative light is flashed upon the 
page, a touch of romance suggested, as where, in 
the curious little etching of a Bohemian wayfarer 
—a some one who has lost caste probably, whose 
pence and whose friends are few—lighting his 
pipe at a flaring gas jet over some street stall on 
a Saturday night, you feel that for a moment 
there has sprung into your vision a fellow creat- 
ure with a history, whose mysteriougness you will 
not solve. Out of the darkness he has emerged 
for an instant, and into it he returns again. 

This very remarkable artist has already exe- 
cuted not less than two hundred and thirty etch- 
ings. 

A residence of two or three years in Italy-— 
where he enjoyed the Slade School Traveling 
Studentship—has vied with Mr. Legros himself 
in influencing that more than promising young 
worker, Mr. Charles Holroyd. A sense of dignity 
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Amongst the original etchers 
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and style, and, with this, some direct personal 
inspiration, lift Mr. Holroyd’s work entirely above 
the level of the commonplace and the ordinary. 
In sense of line, indeed, he now and then makes 
approach to the classic. Several of the best of 
his not yet very numerous etehings deal worthily 
—truly and yet imaginatively—with the lives of 
ecclesiastics among the cypresses and olive woods 
and pine trees of Monte Olivieto, and in the 
gaunt and spacious chambers of the remote and 
hillside monastery. The homeliness of subject in 
Mr. Holroyd’s *‘ Farm behind Scarborough ” does 
not forbid the display of certain of his virtues, 
But I might as well, perhaps, have chosen for 
purposes of illustration a “study of line,” sug- 
gested to Mr. Holroyd by the noble and free 
beauty of the Borghese Gardens. It consciously 
and inevitably abandons much, but it retains the 
thing for which it has existed—dignified and ex- 
pressive rhythm of line. And this justifies it, 
and permits it to omit much, and only to exqui- 
sitely hint at the thing it does not actually 
convey. 


remaining to be discussed I place 
Frank Short at the top of the 
tree. Some people will sav that 
Short’s true place would be with 
copyists or interpreters rather ; 
but that is only because they do 
not know his original work—thic 
very limited issue of his exquisite 
plates having withheld from them 
a publicity won already, indeed, 
by many of his brilliant interpre- 
tations of the pictures or the 
drawings of long-accepted artists. 
No one has done as much as 
Frank Short for the modern re- 
vival of mezzotint. It is more, 
perhaps, by mezzotint than hy 
any other medium that he has 
effected his delightful transla- 
tions of Turner, of Constable. of 
Dewint, and of Mr. Watts. But 
if not one of these things existed 
—if he had never wrought those 
exquisite interpretations, for ex- 
ample, of a sketch by Constable, 
belonging to Mr. Henry Vaughan, 
and of a Dewint drawing, ‘A 
Road in Yorkshire” (both o 
them offered to the connoisseur 
by the appreciative services of a 
publisher of most exceptional taste 
in matters of etching—I mean 
Mr. Dunthorne)—if nothing of 
this work whatever had been done by Mr. Short, 
then would he still have cause to be remembered 
and valued by reason of the beauty and the tech- 
nical virtues of his original prints, 





hh 


Frank Short’s original prints are, indeed, of 
all the greater merit becarse, just as Mr. Whistler 
himself, he has disregarded in them, from begin- 
ning to end, the taste of the public. This deli- 
cate array of exquisite etching—very little of it 
merely tentative ; most of it of complete accom- 
plishment, if of limited aim — has been called 
into being, as Mozart said of his ** Don Giovanni,” 
*‘for himself and two friends.” The ‘two 
friends ” must be taken—one need hardly protest 
—cum grano salis ; they represent the rare con- 
noisseur, the infrequent person who enjoys and 
understands. 

T'wo classes of subjects have hitherto to a great 
extent engrossed Mr. Frank Short in his origi- 
nal work, and to these there must just now be 
added a third; for, recently, following in the 
wake of his friend Mr. U. J. Watson, he has 
visited the land of Rembrandt, and has done 
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charmingly suggestive and vivacious sketches of 
quaint town and long-stretched shore. 

But the two classes of subject with which one 
has been rather wont to identify him are subjects 
of the English coast and of the English manufact- 
uring districts; and, in a certain sense, even 
these two subjects are one, and this one theme 
may be described-——not too imaginatively, I think, 
if we look into the heart of the matter—as the 
complete acceptance of all that is considered un- 
picturesque in modern life: inthe manufactur- 
ing districts the factory chimneys, the stunted, 
smoke-dried trees, the heavy skies, the dreary 
level water, along which barges make their monot- 
onous way (see the wonderful dry point, ‘* Win- 
try Blast on the Stourbridge Canal”), and, on 
the English coast, the massive stone pier, the 
harbor muddy at low tide, the tug, the sheds, the 
warehouses, or it may be, perhaps, the wooden 
fences that protect and preserve the fore shore— 
the beauty of the whole, which is unquestionable, 
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being obtained 
line, a perfect s 


a most subtle arrangement of 
nse of proportion, a perfect deli- 
cacy of handling. Coarser people of more ordi- 
nary vision, addressing themselves, as by a varti 
pris, to these themes, have treated them with 
brutality. But, on these themes, it is the dis- 
tinction of the treatment of Mr. Short that in 
rendering them with fidelity and patience—even 
with love—he yet somehow, in the brief phrase 
of Mr. Browning, 

‘Puts color, poetizing.” 
Yes, a certain measure of poetry must certainly 
be claimed not only for the ‘* Evening, Bosham,” 
und the ‘‘Sleeping till the Flood,” but for the 
“Stourbridge Canal,” mentioned already, and 
for the one of ‘* Rve’s Long Pier ”—this is called 
indeed, poetically enough in its suggestiveness, 
** Low Tide and the Evening Star”—and for the 
tle plate, ** Wrought Nails,” a 
scene of the Black Country, which shows the 


curiously clever 
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sheds of the workers, and little trees unterded 
and decaying, and a bit of waste land, ragged and 
dreary, with nothing of nature left, but only the 
evidence of men’s grimy labors, of their hard, 
monotonous life. And, though up to the pres- 
ent, or until very lately, the field of Mr. Short’s 
own observation of the world may seem to have 
been limited, it is plain to any qualified student 
of his prints that he has gained the effects he 
wanted by a fine sketcher’s economy of means, 
by a thorough capacity of draughtsmanship, 
much sense of design, and a very exceptional 
control over the technical resources of the etch- 
er’s art. 

The work of Mr. C. J. Watson is nearly always 
absolutely sturdy and sterling. It has tended, 
too, to become delicate ; and when one compares 
it with Mr. Short’s, very likely the only thing 
which puts it at an obvious disadvantage is that 
(though one can hardly explain the matter) it has 
an air of being less personal. That, I admit, is 
no small affair. Judging from the work alone— 


and no one would desire to make the comparison 
except from the work only —one would say, 
‘‘ Tere is a strong and capable hand, stirred by a 
nature much less sensitive than that which re- 
veals itself in the etched lyrics of Frank Short.” 
Mr. Short records facts—not great and doleful 


dreams, like Mr. Strang or Mr. Legros—but he 
records facts poetically. Yet more absolutely 
matter-of-fact is Mr. Watson, who (I am speaking 
of him, of course, apart from his gift of color) so 
far portrays things realistically that the personal, 
the individual, is comparatively absent, and his 
art can hardly be described in the phrase which 
does define art generally—nature beheld “a tra- 
vers d’un tempérament. 

But Mr. Watson, who has long been interesting, 
has of late years become within certain limits a 
quite first-rate crafteman, albeit still a littje want- 
ing in vivacity. It may be that his individuality 
—the individuality he has—has to be songht for 
in the soundness of his technique, and in the ripe 
judgment which he shows in treating subjects 
which are true etcher’s subjects. Practicing his 
art during early manhood in Norwich, and being 
himself with his sturdy realism, as it were, a last 
echo of that ‘‘ Norwich School” in which only 
Cotman was essentially and primarily poet, though 
he could be realistic, too, Mr. Watson came, a 
few years since, to London, and there-he has de- 
veloped his powers a stage further, there is no 
doubt; producing, in the first instance—since 
his residence in town, with its wider associations 
and its greater activities—plates admirable for 
directness and certainty, such as ‘‘The Mill 
Bridge, Bosham,” and then the ‘‘ Chartres,” its 


gabled and dilapidated houses, rather; the back 
of Chartres—Chartres on the wrong side—and 
then the “St. Etienne du Mont,” its west front 
—that is, the front of one of the most curious 
and characteristic of the churches of Paris. 

Some greater delicacy and flexibility of method 
than were before possessed, or than were even 
desirable, perhaps, for the subjects to which Mr. 
Watson then addressed himself, are evident in, 
the ‘‘ Chartres”; but they are yet more marked 
in the ‘*St. Etienne” etching, which no true 
lover, no properly equipped student, of the 
achievements of the great original aquafortists will 
be able to examine without some thought of the 
wonderful plate of Méryon which bears the same 
title. Of the relative correctness of the two pres- 
entations—not, in my opinion, an all-important, 
though still an interesting, matter—I will say 
nothing, or at least very little; but clearly it was 
Watson who had looked the hardest at the actual 
facade of which it was his one business to convey 
the impression. Still the immense solidity of 
Méryon’s etching gives it a realism all its own, 
along with all its poetry. The very simplification 
of the facts must have been deliberate, and it ac- 
complished its end. It would be ridiculous to 
suggest that a draughtsman of architecture so pa- 
tient and thorough as Méryon could not have set 
forth each detail as well as the general character, 
had that been his aim. He had other aims, and 
this detail accordingly had to be subordinated ; 
for him there were the Collége de Montaigu and 
the corner of the Panthéon, and the weird shad- 
ows and the passing women, and the dark mys- 
tery of the Paria street. In a word, there were 
his genius and his message—fancy or fantasy. 
For Mr. Watson there was “land, the solid and 
safe,” as Mr. Browning moralizes ; the solid earth, 
or what the architect had put there— nothing 
else. And what the architect had put there Mr. 
Watson noticed — portrayed it with strength— 
portrayed it, too, with perhaps unwonted flexi- 
bility. ; 

In simpler subjects than the “‘St. Etienne du 
Mont” Mr. Watson shows as well, or better, than 
there, a quality very characteristic of the truest 
of modern etchers—of Mr. Whistler and Mr. 
Short particularly—I mean, in what is more or 
less architectural draughtsmanship, after all, an 
enjoyment of the evidences of construction. Very 
likely it may be said that that is a quality belong- 
ing to him as a good draughtsman, whether at 
the moment etching happens to be, or happens 
not to be, the medium of his work. I think not. 
There is something in the etched line that reveals 
especially the presence of this enjoyment, that 
calls for the certain display of it. 
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Mr. Oliver Hall, a comparatively little-known 
but distinctly interesting etcher (who paints, he 
tells me, a good deal in water color), has next to 
be spoken of ; and if his work has one character- 
istic more than another—though grace and free- 
dom are his characteristics, too—the one that is 
most his own is the continual evidence his plates 
afford of this enjoyment in growth and build, in 
the traces of the way by which the object before 
him became the object that it is. Mr. Hall’s ob- 
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vanish less quickly ; and, in the realm of effects, 
the very spirited etching, “A Windy Day,” is 
perhaps the best of that which he has done. 

So much said, and yet nothing said of men a 
dozen times more popular than the single-minded 
etchers are wont to be, of whom alone I have 
spoken. But to the large public Macbeth and 
Herkomer and Axel Haig appeal without need of 
introduction — Macbeth and Haig appeal espe- 
cially by treatment, and Herkomer mainly by 
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ject is more likely to be a tree than a church. 
He labors amongst sylvan and amongst pastoral 
scenes ; and in method, as well as often in theme, 
he suggests Seymour Haden. Mr. Hall has not 
yet done very many plates; they number about 
thirty. He is not faultless, and he is not thus 
far very varied. But he is in the right track, 
and has shown no disposition whatever to leave 
it. He is a vigorous, frank, free sketcher, sketch- 
ing sometimes “ effects,” as well as forms that 


subject. Herkomer’s theme is generally a dra- 
matic one, and into it he introduces such obvious 
interest of line and of expression as may be found 
in a women with the picturesqueness of age, a 
man comely and vigorous, a girl with Anne 


Page’s ‘‘eyes of youth.” Mr. Herkomer has a 
story to tell us—sometimes the story of a life as 
it is told in portraiture, and he tells it with no 
absence of ability. But attractive as he well may 
be, clever as he most surely is, he rarely reaches 








exquisiteness ; nor is there reason to think thit 
the plate, the needle, and the aquafortis con- 
stitute in any special way his proper medium. 
Still he is a spirited, and can likewise be a grace- 
ful. sketcher. 

Macbeth’s inventive work in etching does not 
want originality ; but it is not the originality of 
an etcher in method or vision of the world, but 
rather the originality of his own painted pictures. 
These, or the effects of them, elaborate and in- 
teresting, he reproduces in the print. He de- 
serves to have more said of him, though this is 
not the moment for saving it. 

Mr. Axel Haig, the third of these popular and 
accepted artists, has no painted pictures by whose 
method he may be inspired; but his able etch- 
ings of architectural subjects are nearly all of 
them, nevertheless, finished up to the corners. 
So much is actually set forth, with such elabo- 
rate and skilled pains—all the work being per- 
fectly evident, no labor of omission having been 
undertaken, and little labor of choice—that the 
imagination of the spectator has hardly a chance 
of exercising itself; his intelligence is well-nigh 
a superfluity. 

‘Tissot, too, who may be reckoned in one sense 
of the English school, aims at the same effect in 
etching that he would have aimed at in painting 
a picture, 

Mr. Roussel and Mr. Walter Sickert, Dr. Ever- 
shed and Mr. Perey Thomas, Mr. Inigo ‘Thomas, 
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Mr. Cameron, Mr. May, Colonel Goff and Mr. 
Heseltine—two or three of these men being brill- 
iant amateurs, and not professional artists—are, 
at least, in the ranks of the true etchers. They 
cultivate freedom, flexibility and—in its proper 
measure—swiftness. Theirs, at least, are impres- 
sions, powerful or dainty. 

Mr. Roussel and Mr. Walter Sickert, and Mr. 
Menpes, too, have learnt. I suppose, much from 
the later practice of Whistler, with whom Mr. 
Percy Thomas, a graceful draughtsman of ancient 
buildings and the incidents of the river, was used, 
I think, to be associated. Inigo Thomas is a 
young architect, whom I most favorably remem- 
ber by reason of the reticence and delicacy and 
the discreet grace with which—avoiding wholly 
the architect’s probable fault of displaying only 
his own professional precision and learning—he 
indicated, to my joy, a year or two ago, the lead- 
ing features of this or that church at Poictiers. 
Mr. May has looked steadily at nature and at 
Seymour Haden, and more than one of his etch- 
ings take one pleasantly away into an English 
field, in haleyon weather, under the boughs of an 
oak tree. Of much of these men’s work it would 
be no disagreeable and no uuprofitable task to 
write in greater detail. I must, indeed, crave ex- 
cuse for the slightness and the inevitable brevity 
of that which has been said. So much there was 
to say, so many to speak of—so large a part has 
England borne in the Revival of Etching. 
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SHINNECOCK 


By Don 


On the ocean side of Long Island, at the far 
east end, in a land of mists and moors, 
fragments of an ancient Indian tribe. They have 
lost their history and have made none. ‘They 
have not retained a syllable of their language. 
They are poor, ignorant and idle. Their aborig- 
inal blood has been much thinned with admixture 
of white and negro strains, but it crops out in 
enough cases to preserve the designation of ‘* In- 
dian ” to the Shinnecock people. 

It is eig four miles by the Long Island Rail- 
roud from the great city of Brooklyn to Good 
Ground, the of country. 
Ifere a narrow neck of land separates the head of 
Peconic Bay, which debouches into Long Island 
Sound, from Shinnecock Bay. The latter body 
of water is a great lagoon, shut off from the ocean 
by a section of the long beach that outlies Long 
Island’s seawarc edge. It is salt, and left to itself 


live the 


gate the Shinnecock 
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is dead. For two hundred years the inhabitants 
have tried to keep it connected with the tides by 
cutting a channel through to the surf, only to 
have the next southeast storm drift the sand back 
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again. Years ago the struggle was for a time 
abandoned until the sea by a sudden sweep cut an 
inlet. ‘The long period of deadness had killed off 
the fish, clams and oysters which made the bay a 
mine of wealth for the settlements around its 
shdres, and no thought was given that these 
might return with the regular flow of the tide. 
A casual clammer drew his dredge in the bay one 
day and discovered the richest bed of shellfish 
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ever known. More than $100,000 worth was 
taken before the natural beds were exhausted and 
the Shinnecock oyster obtained lasting fame 
among epicures. That so great a source of food 
supply should be suffered to go to waste for lack 
of tidal connection aroused enough east-end en- 
ergy to secure a series of appropriations from the 
State to cut a canal through at Canoe Place to 
Peconic Bay, along the line of the old Indian 
portage, where the 
native tribesmen 
and visitors from 
Pequod and Narra- 
gansett villages, 
paddling over tho 
sound and up Pe- 
conic, made their 
way to the Shinne- 
cock. 

Good Ground was 
the aboriginal farm 
land. Here the soil 
is an oasis of fertile 
land in the waste of 
sand, and corn and 
pumpkins grew in 
plenty to meet the 
wants of the savage 
farmers. Beyond 
lie the Shinnecock 
Hills, great, rolling 
knolls, sweet in the 
springtime with 
fern and wild-rose 
odors, and over 
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these a road winds down to the reservation. The 
hills are famous now. Their tops are graced with 
palaces called cottages. Windmills of ancient 
form, such as the good knight Don Quixote 
fought, swing their gaunt arms. A golf link 
covers acres, Where millionaires play that fashion- 
able form of “shinney.” Now and then ‘the 
horn of the hunter is heard on the hill,” and the 
hounds chase the sly fox to cover. From William 
M. Chase’s Shinnecock art school young painters 
essay to catch the moods of sea, sky and landscape 
—here in infinite varietv. For Shinnecock shines 
on the right hand and Peconic on the left, while 
the dull booming of the sea on the Southampton 
shore furnishes a ceaseless rhythm. When the 
mists blow in or a sudden shower falls here is 
country to breed sentiment and nature wor- 
shiping. 

Below the palaces are the hovels, and beyond 
the hovels more palaces, for here on the hills and 
on the plain of Southampton is a magnificent 
summer colony, where wealth and art have com- 
bined to set their jewels along the gray seashore. 

‘l'o see Shinnecock aright the day sheuld be 
dull, with a leaden 
sky, now and then 
rifting, and a drizzle 
to the seaward that 
the air may be damply 
laden. The long, flat 
peninsula then grows 
into indefiniteness, 
the scraggy trees be- 
comé weird and the 
weather-beaten houses 
fit better into the 
landscape. A rickety 
farm wagon drawn by 
a mop-maned horse 
creeps into the view. 
The man and woman 
who huddle together 
on the springless seat 
are true Shinnecocks, 
swarthy and not ill- 
looking, but sullen 
and silent. The un- 
painted houses are 
patched and propped, 
weather-beaten and 
worn. There is no 
sign of newness sava 
in one of the two 
churches+-for Shin- 
necock is. pious — at 
times. Great clumps 
of lilac bushes: are in 


blossom and scent the stimulating sea air. There 
is no sunshine. ‘The rumbling of the sea adds to 
the uncanniness of the scene. 

Here now is the heart of the village, if it de- 
serves the name. Men and women cluster idly 
about the doors of the huts and look suspiciously 
ut the surrey and its occupants—most¢ of all at 
the baldbeaded special artist, who, indeed, is 
worthy of it. A band of boys from eighteen to 
three years in age play a confused kind of three 
old cat until they find themselves watched by 
visitors and then retreat to more distant ground 
where the surrey cannot follow. Off, on what 
seems to be the edge of the sky, a tall, bearded 
Indian is lazily following a plow drawn by an old 
mule. The plow scrapes the soil lightly. This 
is the only sign of labor visible on the reservation. 
The ‘‘sassy” yellow spokesman of a doorway 
group objects to posing for a sketch. 

“Take him,” he says, pointing to the plow- 
man. ‘‘ He’s industrious.” 

*‘Industry” is a word they have had dinned 
at them by their white neighbors for so long that 
it has become offensive. ‘The artist pauses at a 
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picturesque habitation to make a swift sketch. 
The occupants stare at him a moment and then 
hastily close the door and shabby shutters. IIe 
does not stop. Then the old beldam who is mis- 
tress of the manse comes out, and pointing her 
long, withered forefinger, orders him away. THe 
does not go. 

‘**Some folks,” she observes, with supreme sar- 
casm, “would have the manners to ask leave of 
other folks before they would stan’ aroun’ an’ 
make their pictures an’ peek into their houses. 
Go away!” she added, with a sudden scream. 
**Don’t be a-comin’ roun’ here an’ puttin’ our 
pictures in the New York papers !” 

Note, then, how the atrocities of illustrated 
daily journalism have terrorized the simple 
savage ! 

Most of the faces have become African through 
long intermarrying with descendants of the old 
Long Island slaves, yet types of the true Shinne- 
cock can be found. ‘There stood at the door with 
the yellow spokesman a tall copper-faced man of 
thirty, whose athletic figure, high cheek bones 
and dignity of manner bespoke for him plenty of 
Indian blood. Some of the women also have 
preserved the tribal features. Here and there a 
boy is found with a face that would have delighted 
Raphael, and over whom even the special artist 
exhibited emotion. 

Yet it is not so long ago that pure bloods were 
plenty in the tribe. The men were born sailors, 
and better whalemen never manned a ship. Dur- 
ing the forty years’ prosperity of the Sag Harbor 
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and Greenport whalemen few ships were without 
Shinnecocks in their crews. One famous Sag Har- 
bor whaler, the late Captain Hallock, would have 
no other, and made many voyages with his fore- 
castle filled with Indians. They were sure-striking 
harpooners and keen watchers from the masthead 
for the blowing prey. Their bones lie scattered 
under the great South Sea, and they journeyed to 
the coral islands and the beaches of Otaheite. The 
whalers long since rotted at their wharves, and 
while a Shinnecock sailor is sometimes to be 
found, the idleness of the reservation and the 
spread of the negro blood has ended their advent- 
uring. Yet the listlessness of the tribe has some 
excuse, for it rests upon a great tragedy which 
swept away the best of the pure bloods. 

On the evening of December 11th, 1876, the 
British tramp steamship Circassia went ashore on 
the Shinneeock Shoals. Her cresv abandoned the 
ship, but her commander, Captain Williams, stood 
by and determined to save the vessel. She Jay in 
an easy position, and the Coast Wrecking Company 
contracted to get her off. The tugs Relief and 
Cyclops put a wrecking crew aboard, numbering 





with Captain Williams twenty-two men, and in 
addition to these eleven Shinnecocks, under the 
lead of Franklin Bunn, were taken on. These 
were the flower of the tribe. They were everyone 
more than six feet tall, and were expert seamen. 
Toward Christmas the weather grew thick, and 
the sea prophets advised that they abandon the 
ship. This Captain Williams persistently refused 
to do, and the mixed crew remained on board. 
On the morning of the day before Christmas Eve 
the tugs refused to stand by longer, and sought 
haven. Ina few hours the gale had so increased 
as to cut off all communication with shore. The 
inhabitants of Southampton and the, entire tribe 
gathered on the beach in a vain effort to effect a 
rescue, ‘I'he life savers were unable to get a line 
to the ship, and at seven o’clock she was seen to 
settle suddenly while the mainmast went by the 
board. Man after man had been washed away, and 
now the little band of Shinnecocks were seen to 
cluster in the mizzen rigging, where the icy waves 
reached up and took them one by one. 

The clergyman on the shore who had worked 
with his neighbors to save them now shouted to 
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them through a trumpet to commend their souls ing. There are two churches on the reservation 
to God. Faintly over the roaring sea came in —Congregationalist and Second Adventist. The 
fragments the refrain of the hymn, “‘ What a latter is the most popular. It is recorded that 


Friend we have in Jesus !” as a 
response to this strange shriv- 
ing. The night came down. 
Nothing could be seen but 
foam. Yet again and again the 
voices of the singers could be 
heard. At last they were silent. 
And so there is mourning yet 
among the tribespeople and the 


beach comb- 
ers, for their 
- best and 
bravest are 
gone, and 
there is no 
one to re- 
place them. 
For the Indians have become idlers, 
and the beach folk no longer follow 
the sea, but are turning coachmen, 
gardeners and dependents of the 
rich in the palaces. 

The tragedies of the Southampton 
and Shinnecock Shoals are too many 
to narrate. Yet one is worth record- 
ing. On the evening of January 
16th, 1814, the War of 1812 being 
then in progesss, the British 8-gun 
sloop of war Slyph, of the squadron 
cruising about the east end, went 
ashore in a violent snowstorm, and of 
her crew of 116 men but 5 were saved. 
Sixty were lost from the maintop as 
the ship broke in two. Her young 
commander, Captain Dickens, had 
just been married. 

The tribe has no government of 
its own, and the Southampton jus- 
tices of the peace and constables do 
such ruling as may be required. It 
is against the law to sell liquor to In- 
dians, but it is sometimes sold them, 
and outbreaks occur that seldom do 
more damage than a little head break- 










once the congregation of the 
latter put on ascension robes 
and prepared to go up, when 
some wicked young men set 
fire to the underbrush and 
created the impression that 
they went en route for the 
other place. Of the 450 
acres possessed by the tribe 
but little is cultivated. They 
might become prosperous 
farmers were it not for the 
exertion required. 

When stont Adrian Block 
sailed valorously through the 
seething waters of Hell Gate 
in 1614 and discovered that 
Long Island was surrounded 
by sound and sea there were 
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thirteen aboriginal tribes in existence—the Canar- 
sie, in Kings County; the Rockaway, in what is 
now Lower Queens County ; the Merrick, the Mas- 
sapequa and Mattinnecock, in Upper Queens ; the 
Nissaquogue, the Setauket and Corchaug, along 
the north shore toward Peconic Bay ; the Man- 
hasset, of Shelter Island, and the Patchogue, 
Shinnecock and Montank tribes of the east end. 
When the Shinnecocks were last counted there 
were 150 in the tribe—one-third children. A few 
families of Montauks live on a ten-acre reserva- 
tion at the Point, and a last little remnant of the 
Patchogues, called Poosepatucks have a fifty-acre 
reservation near the mouth of the Mastic River, 
in the town of Brookhaven. These Indians are 
all of the Algonquin race, descendants of Mohe- 
gans who crossed from the Connecticut shore, 
just as the white settlers did who have taken their 
acres. 

The shells of the oysters and clams furnished 
the wampum of Indian commerce, and these 
Long Island tribes had to pay tribute to the 
Iroquois, and were much harassed by the main- 
land tribes. 

The early settlers had little cause to fear the 
Shinnecocks, and, indeed, did not. Instead, the 
Indians relied rather upon their white neighbors 
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to protect them from the fierce Pequods of 
New England, who took delight in crossing the 
wide sound and plundering the stores of wampum 
laid away by the timid fisher natives of the south 
shore. 

When in 1640 the first settlers crossed over 
from Lyme they began to discipline the Indians. 
A man named Hammond, who had been cast 
ashore from a wreck in 1642, was slain by an In- 
dian, whereupon Captain Howe was ordered to ar- 
rest the murderer, who resisting, was shot. Re- 
straint was then put upon the tribes. Later they 
were forbidden to bear arms or to come nearer 
town than Long Creek, nor were they permitted 
to “‘digge for groundnuts on the plain” under 
penalty of ‘sitting in ye stocks for ye first fault, 
and for ye second to be whipped.” Fires were 
set at night by prowling Shinnecocks, at which 
the settlement assessed damages against the tribe, 
and this ended arson as an enterprise for the 
discouragement of progress. The whaling in- 
dustry which the Indians had carried on in 
canoes became a town affair, and the tribe as- 
sisted co-operatively and was well rewarded. The 
sachems of Shinnecock were gravely treated for 


a time, until rum and civilization robbed them of 
their dignity. 


AN AUTUMN VIEW. 


By Epwarp A, UFFINGTON VALENTINE, 


From steaming vales are echoes shrilly borne 
Of baying hounds; slowly the mist wreaths creep 
Athwart the looming pines of mountain steep, 
Which fade like dreams against the laggard morn; 
Blithe breaks the sun upon the rimy day ; 
The clond-flecked air is crystal clear and warm ; 
While streams flow laughing on their pebbly way, 
And leaping trout snap at the insect swarm. 


Slow winding o’er the ruddy, fresh-plowed hills, 
In clouds of dust, the horses, fading, pass ; 
The orchard’s largess falls upon the grass ; 

And ’midst the corn the toiler’s whistle thrills; 

A joyance fills the woodland-girded noon, 

And mingles with the golden harvest task ; 

Yet sadness lurks behind the jocund mask— 
Death seems the garner of the autumn’s boon. 


Rearing their hearselike plumes, the sumac’s leaves 
Along the roadside wall like balefires burn, 
Where asters with the year’s grief seem to yearn, 

Misty as stars that break on early eves; 

And through the air the tricksy thistle seed 
Drifts by the langpid golden-rod’s late glow, 

Like wingtd Ariel from bondage freed, 

To potent, waving wand of Prospero. 


Like youthful memories that faintly call, 
The flocking wild geese into distance die, 
With hootings shrill, across the lurid sky, 
As chills of glimmering twilight early fall ; 
While from the fields begins the crickets’ cheep, 
That hold ’mid death and blight a dreary wake ; 
And through their sibilation, harshly deep, 
The morbid croakings of the treetoad break. 


Looming through mist, the spectral corn stacks rise, 
Where lie the scattered pumpkins, nipped with cold ; 
And like a gnome that guards his lumps of gold, 

The half-hid moon stares with blear, ruddy eyes ; 

And in the wood a night wind faintly grieves, 
Scattering with fitful hand the leafage sear; 

Then suddenly alive, the heaping leavés 
Rush down the road from frenzied dream of fear. 
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By WILLIAM Perry Brown, 


Josp TEEMAN was 


a section boss on the East 
Tennessee Railroad 


and had charge of the Hia- 
wassee River trestle, that began not more than a 
hundred yards from his own house, which nestled 
under a range of high bluffs just beyond a deep 
cut through which ran the road. Between his 
front door and the foot of the bluff ran the double 
tracks. 

It had been raining for a week or more. 
carth was spongy with accumulated moisture. 

*'There was another landslide yesterday down 
below Sweetwater,” remarked Job to his thirteen 
year-old son Robin, who was making a ball bat 
by the fireplace. 


The 


‘ 


Job was a widower, and Rob did the housework 
after a fashion that occasionally made his father 
think of marrying again. 

**'These red Tennessee hills do beat the nation 
for slippin’ and slidin’ when they get good and 
wet,” said Rob, at the same time holding up his 
bat. ‘*Say, pa, have I got it smooth enough ?” 

“I reckon,” returned Job, in an absent way, 
as he walked to the door and took a final look at 
the weather. 

The outlook was not encouraging that night. 
Overhead, the atmosphere was a mass of impalpa- 
ble blackness, out of which a thin rain was driz- 
zling down. From the direction of the trestle 
came a low roaring as of wind and water. The 
river was out of its banks, and flooding the near- 








‘*SINKING UPON HIS HANDS AND KNEES, HE 
BEGAN A LABORIOUS CRAWL.” 


by marshes that ranged for a mile or more above 
and below. 

Presently Job returned to his seat by the fire. 
Rob got up and placed his bat in the corner. 
About this time a curious grinding sound began 
to be heard, up in the air and above the house 
roof, apparently. 

“What can that be? I 
his query was never finished. 

The dull rumbling ended inacrash. Some- 
thing struck the front and roof of the little house, 
crushing it in as if it were an eggshell. The 
light went out, Job, in trying to rise, was hurled 
under a table and pinned there by a mass of fall- 
ing débris. Then, as the jar and uproar ceased, 





>” began Job, but 


he was conscious of a sharp pain in one leg, be- 

































sides sundry other aches and bruises. There was 
darkness everywhere. Upon his upturned face 
the rain was sifting. 

‘‘ Where are you, pa ?” exclaimed Rob, in anx- 
ious, terrified tones. ‘‘ Did you get hurt ?” 

‘*Seems like my leg must be broke !” groaned 
Job. ‘But mebbe it’s only twisted. I told the 
superintendent last month that blamed shoulder 
of bluff would be down on us sooner or later.” 

‘Is this you, pa?” inquired Rob, who was 
close beside his crippled parent now. ‘‘I just 
know you’re hurt, for I heard you groan.” 

“I’m here, child ; but if you can pull some of 
this trash away I will manage somehow. The 
tracks must be kivered up for a good piece. Hit’s 
a landslide, and a bad one, too, I fear.” 

** Well, pa,” said Rob, who was frantically tug- 
ging at the house boards and other litter piled 
confusedly over the table, “let me get you ont 
first. Then we will see.” 

‘There, boy; you’ve done enough. I can 
crawl out now, I reckon. ‘There’s the No. 4 ex- 
press. She’s due over at Loudon at ’leven-fifteen. 
I noticed the clock just afore the slide came, and 
it was nearly half-past ten.” 

**Can’t we signal ?” asked Rob. 

‘*T’m afraid not. I know the lanterns must be 
broke. We can never find them in the dark un- 
der all this ruin. Do you know where the matches 
were ? I hain’t got one abont me.” 

But no matches could be found ; neither were 
the lanterns to be had. Both were doubtless 
buried under tons of earth and the wreck of the 
house. It seemed like a miracle that either father 
or son had escaped death. 

‘‘Lordy me!” groaned Job. ‘* ITit’s an awful 
sitivation for me and you to be in.” 

IIe had with Rob’s assistance pulled himself 
from under the table, but he could not walk. 

“‘T’m all crippled up,” he faltered. ‘I don’t 
see no way but for you to go yourself, Rob.” 

‘* Where to, pa ?” 

‘Over to Loudon. Some one has got to get 
there to let them know. Didn’t I tell you the ex- 
press is nearly due? She mustn’t run into this 
here bank of earth while me or you can crawl.” 

‘“*But the trestle. Hit’ll have to be crossed, 
and no lantern.” 

“You must feel your way, Rob,” said the 
father, as if the boy already understood the peril 
and the stern necessity of the task ahead. ‘God 
forgive me for sending you, Rob—it’s a cruel 
task ; but there’s no other way to stop that train, 
being we are the only house this side the trestle 
within a mile.” 

Rob hesitated but for an instant. Would it be 
right for him to leave his injured father thus, 
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even to secure the safety of others? But Job de- 
cided the matter at once. 

**Rob,” said he, “you ain’t hardly got more 
than time to make it to Loudon afore she’ll be 
due. Ifyou don’t put out right straight I—I'll 
have to whip ye when I get about again.” 

*“T’m going, pa.” 

Rob stooped and wrung his father’s hand, then 
darted away, half checking a sob that struck a 
remorecful echo in Job’s heart. 

**Lord have mercy if I am doing wrong!” he 
ejaculated. ‘‘I couldn’t begin to make the trip 
in time myself in the fix I’m in.” 

As the lad clambered over the small mountain 
of earth under which, fathoms deep, lay the rail- 
road track, he saw that his father’s judgment 
was right. Loudon must be reached somehow. 
Many lives might be lost should the train crash 
into the mighty mass of earth that barred the 
way. 

The darkness was such that Rob kept himself 
between the rails only by the sense of touch. 
Slowly he felt his way until the air, blowing up 
from below, made him aware that he was at the 
beginning of the trestle. Then, sinking upon his 
hands and knees, he began a laborious crawl that 
must not even slacken until he should feel the 
welcome pressure of the earth upon the other 
side. 

Would he have time to reach Loudon before 
the express ? The fear and suspense were harder 
to bear than the growing sense of fatigue. Loose 
logs were bumping against the piling below, jar- 
ring the structure fearfully. The river being out 
of banks, timber from the mountains was scat- 
tered wide over the submerged bottoms, instead of 
passing through the open space that spanned the 
channel, where was an iron-girdered bridge. 

Suppose an unbroken raft were to be hurled by 
the turbid current against the trestle? Rob 
could only surmise the possible consequences, but 
the fear inspired thereby spurred him to renewed 
efforts. 

Ile reached the bridge, toiled “wearily across, 
and began to tread the long stretch of trestle on 
the other side. The unseen waters below dashed 
heavily against the piling. Rob’s clothing hung 
coldly to his now chilled limbs, for he was wet 
through. ‘The rough ties chafed his hands and 
knees, and his strength was waning fast. 

Should the express pass Loudon before he could 
reach the end of the trestle Rob doubted if he 
could avoid being run over. For his life he could 
not remember which track it would take, so 
greatly had his anxious fears benumbed his fac- 
ulties, 


y: at once he felt a heavier jar tha al, 
All at felt heavier jar than usual 
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that was accompanied by a grinding noise and a 
swaying of the trestle. Something had happened 
behind, he hardly dared surmise what. But a 
burning conviction that he must hurry on at all 
hazards kept him from giving way utterly. 

“‘T must not fail,” he whispered to himself. 
“‘T must get there in time—somehow.” 

* * * * * * 

Job lay upon his side for many minutes after 
Rob had gone. 
the blackness, in the direction of the roaring river, 
until his eyes ached. He might as well have tried 
to look through a stone wall. The intensity of 
the darkness rather appalled him as he began to 
think less reassuringly of the difficulties in Rob- 
in’s way. He thought of his boy’s tender years, 
of the natural terrors of such a journey at such 
a time, with the terrible consequences of failure 
staring down childish resolution and aggravating 
premonitory fears. 

The father’s anxiety grew to be unendurable. 
He reproached himself anew for sending Rob 
away. What was the safety of other lives to him, 
compared with the welfare of his only child ? 
And he had even threatened to punish Rob if the 
lad failed to go! 

Job, under the stimulus of his fears, managed 
to drag himself to the railroad track ; then he 
began to crawl along between the rails, without 
any set purpose in view other than by exertion 
to ease his mind a little. Ordinarily the pain of 
his sprained limb would have kept him still, but 
now he could no longer remain still. Rob must 
have been gone a good while, he thought. Had 
he succeeded in crossing ? 

But while Job painfully crawled and groaned 
a great light suddenly shot into view from round 
the curve this side of Loudon. 

‘Great God !” gasped he, heedless of his pains 
or his possible danger as the great glare of the 
engine slowly deepened and widened as it ap- 
proached. ‘* Hit’s the train !” 

Where could Rob be ? He certainly could not 
have arrived in time to give the warning. With 


this cruel conviction fresh upon him he again 
reached forth his hands along the ties and grasped 
—the empty air. 

Job recovered his balance with difficulty. 


He 


Then he sat up and stared into 
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felt once more with greater caution, then drew 
back, his flesh creeping under the thrill of this 
new horror. Part of the trestle had evidently 
been carried away. 

‘‘Hit’s them log rafts as has done this,” he 
thought, while a cold sweat prickled upon his 
brow. ‘‘And there’s the train a-coming. What 
can have happened up with Rob ?” 

Job lay prostrate upon the remaining ties, his 
ears throbbing with sullen jars and the angry 
wash of waves. His child—where was he? There 
was the fated train rushing upon its doom, while 
he lay there helpless. He attempted to cry out a 
warning, but the fierce wind swept his feeble 
tones down the river. Then all the father in him 
cried out against himself, in that he had, so to 
speak, driven his boy to a possible death amid 
the terrors and dangers of that wild night. 

**Rob! Rob !” he groaned, incapable of saying 
more. 

The advancing glare suddenly resolved itself 
into myriads of dancing lights, then he drifted 
into obliviousness. 

* * * * * * 

‘*Pa !—oh, pa! Can’t some one bring him to? 
I don’t see how he come to fall off.” 

‘* Bless your eyes, boy, he’ll come to in a min- 
ute! Ican feel his heart a-beating.” 

As Job Teeman opened his eyes his first words 
were : 

‘*Where’s Rob? Where’s my boy ?” 

But Rob was already hugging his father in an 
ecstasy of relief. Then the section boss inquired 
after the train. 

**T got to Loudon just in time, pa,” said Rob. 
‘«‘Then, when I told them about the slide and 
you, these men put me in the engine cab and felt 
their way down here. I told them something must 
have given away behind me; so we got the sta- 
tion master’s boat and got here just as you fell 
from the trestle on to these here logs. Ain’t we 
been lucky all round ?” 

They took Job over to the engine, while Rob 
hung over him solicitously. Five minutes later 
they were in the station at Loudon, surrounded 
by a wondering and grateful crowd of passengers 
from the rescued train. Little Rob, of course, 
was the hero of the hour. 














GERONIMO. 


By Epnwarp S. ELutIs, 


THE name of the most terrible tribe of Indi- 
ans that ever lived suggests that of their fear- 
ful leader Geronimo, He is the son of Mangus 
Colorado, one of the worst miscreants known in 
the history of the American race. In all our 
wars with the aborigines there is much to be said 
on the side of the latter. Asa rule, they are the 
aggrieved parties and have suffered injustice 
from the very first settlement of our country. 
General Crook’s wonderful success in civilizing, 
as well as subduing the Apaches is incontroverti- 
ble proof of what can be done with the red men 
by those who thoroughly understand their nature 
and who are governed by a sentiment of honor, 
truth, and a firmness that is kind while stern. 

But of the father of Geronimo I am sorry to 
say I have nothing good to tell. He was what is 
known as a Warm Spring Indian, and was bad 
“clean through.” He had no grievance against 
the whites, but went on his frightful raids from 
sheer viciousness, He was as ferocious as a wild 
beast, and boasted that he had never been beaten 
and never would be. Ile devastated a large ex- 
tent of territory, killing settlers, raiding ranches 
and running off cattle. At last he was shot while 
on one of his fierce forays, and left his well- 
trained son to follow in his footsteps, 

Chato, whose name figured prominently in the 
wars in Arizona, is a cousin of Geronimo. When 
the Chiricahuas took the war path in the early 
spring of 1883 the band of twenty-six were under 
the leadership of Chato, who was a young, daring 
and bright warrior. They left a trail like that of 
the cyclone, destruction and death marking their 
whole course. Finding themselves hotly pursued 
by troops and enraged citizens, they rode their 
horses till exhausted, then stole fresh ones, and 
by forcing them to the utmost and replacing 
them again with new ones they covered seventy- 
five miles a day or more, leaving their pursuers 
hopelessly behind. Then, too, they were per- 
fectly familiar with the country and easily dodged 
those that were hunting them. 

On this raid Chato lost only two men: one was 
shot and the other deserted, going to the military 
and offering to act asa guide in running down his 
late companions. Crook’s pursuit was remarka- 
bly successful, he delivering one of the worst 
blows the Apaches had ever received. He took 
numerous prisoners, but treated them kindly, 
encouraged them to work, helped them in every 
way possible, and with a suceess that was as 

marked as gratifying to every lover of human- 


ity. For two years peace and prosperity reigned 
in Arizona. 

It is not necessary to dwell here upon the trou- 
ble that followed. The Chiricahuas became un- 
easy, seeing the lack of agreement among the 
officials, While three-fourths of them were will- 
ing to stay, under the advice of Chato, who had 
become a good Indian, the rest, led by Geronimo 
and Nachez, and numbering one hundred and 
twenty-four of all ages and both sexes, decamped 
from the San Carlos Reservation, May 17th, 1885, 
and headed for the Sierra Madre Mountains. 

A dispatch was sent at once to General Crook, 
but the wires were in such a poor condition that 
it never reached him. Geronimo and his party 
traveled 120 miles before camping. The cavalry 
lost no time in pursuing them, but never got near 
enough to fire a shot. The pursuit was continued 
for hundreds of miles, but despite every possible 
energy it failed, and the whole party got safely 
away. 

Now that the time had come for action, Gen- 
eral Crook moved with his usual promptness. 
His pursuit was matchless in its way, though ac- 
companied by the lamentable death of Captain 
Crawford. Geronimo was corraled and held a 
prisoner one night, when he escaped again. Some 
nights later the daring fellow stole into camp with 
four warriors, and seizing a white woman, threat- 
ened to kill her unless she pointed out the tent 
of his wife. She complied, whereupon he re- 
leased her, darted into the tent, caught his mari- 
tal partner, and was off again before anyone knew 
what was going on. 

Captain II. \W. Lawton, Fourth Cavalry, took 
the field with his command, May 25th, 1885. Our 
treaty with Mexico allowed the forces of either 
country to pursue these marauders across the 
boundary line whenever necessary, and Captain 
Lawton expected to work almost entirely in Mex- 
ico. Instead of all remaining beyond the.bound- 
ary, however, Geronimo’s band broke up in small 
parties and began their outrages in Southwestern 
Arizona and Northwestern Sonora. This obliged 
Captain Lawton to follow the raiding party. His 
force consisted of thirty-five men of Troop B, 
Fourth Cavalry, twenty Indian scouts, twenty 
men of Company D, Eighth Infantry, and two 
pack trains. 

The pace of the pursuers was a killing one for 
men and animals, for only by forcing them to the 
utmost limit of endurance could anything be ac- 
complished. It was necessary in June to replace 
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the first detachments of scouts and infantry with 
fresh ones. Early in July the hostiles had been 
driven southeast of Oposura, but before this was 
accomplished Lawton’s men had traveled well 
nigh two thousand miles, surprised the Apaches 
once and forced them three times to abandon 
their camps. 

“‘Every device known to the Indians,” says 
Captain Lawton, ‘‘ was practiced to throw me off 
the trail, but without avail. My trailers were 
good, and it was soon proved that there was not a 
spot the enemy could reach where security was 
assured.” 

The tremendous work of June used up the cay- 
alry, and a fresh start was made the following 
month with only infantry and Indian scouts. 
Assistant Surgeon Leon- 
ard Wood, at his request, 
was given the command 
of the infantry, while 
Lieutenant Brown had 
charge of the scouts. A 
charge into the hostile 
camp secured the animals 
and baggage, but the nim- 
ble warriors slipped away. 

The hardships and suf- 
fering of our men were 
fearful. The country was 
very rngged, the tempera- 
ture like that of an oven, 
and the rain descended al- 
most every night. When 
only fourteen men of the 
infantry were left fit for 
duty—and they were bare- 
footed—they were return- 
ed to the supply camp, 
while the cavalry, under 
Lieutenant A. L. Smith, who had just joined the 
troop, continucd the campaign. In the preded- 
ing April General Miles had succeeded General 
Crook, who was relieved at his own request of the 
command of the department. 

The pursuers were obliged to send their horses 
around through gaps in the mountains while 
they kept to the direct trail, climbing one side 
and sliding down the other. Lieutenant Brett 
once kept this up for twenty-six hours, without 
intermission, during which time the temperature 
stood above a hundred degrees, and for eighteen 
hours he was unable to find a drop of water. 
Scout Eduardy rode a single horse almost five 
hundred miles in less than seven days and nights. 

General Miles’s concise order was, ‘‘ Command- 
ing officers are expected to continue a pursuit un- 
til capture, or until they are assured a fresh com- 
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mand is on the trail.” The hunt was taken up in 
succession by twenty-five different commands or 
detachments, representing four different regi- 
ments. Geronimo and Nachez had never en- 
countered anything like it before. It was some- 
thing altogether new in their experience, and 
convinced them that their only hope was in get- 
ing out of Arizona as quickly as possible. <Ac- 
cordingly, they headed for the Sierra Madres in 
Mexico, well aware that, once among those fast- 
nesses, they had nothing to fear from the whole 
United States Army. 

The pursuit grew hotter than ever, and was 
kept up for two hundred miles more, when Cap- 
tain Lebo, of the Tenth Cavalry, brought the 
hostiles to bay, just within the confines of Mex- 
ico. During the sharp 
fight which followed, Cor- 
poral Scott lay helpless 
from a wound under a 
deadly fire from _ the 
Apaches. Lieutenant 
Powhatan H. Clarke, just 
from West Point and on 
his first war trail, as may 
be said, ran out at the 
peril of his life, lifted the 
body of the veteran from 
the ground, and carried it 
to a place of safety. Ser- 
geant Adams and Packer 
Bowman did a similar 
service for a private, but 
he was killed while they 
were bearing him off. 

Captain Lawton’s turn 
now came again, and he 
and his command went at 
it like so many blood- 
hounds. With all his marvelous cunning, endur- 
ance and daring, Geronimo could not shake him 
off. The trail was like that of a serpent, winding 
in and out and repeatedly crossing itself among 
the mountains and cafions of Sonora. One hun- 
dred, then two hundred miles were hurried over, 
and Geronimo and his band were still flying, 
doubling and turning, and making the most des- 
perate attempts to throw their pursuers of the 
scent. Butall in vain. Captain Lawton meant 
to run down the hostiles if he had to chase them 
clean across old Mexico to the Pacific Ocean. 

The amazing race continued until a point was 
reached three hundred miles south of the United 
States boundary. At last Geronimo and his seem- 
ingly tireless Apaches were worn out. They could 
go no further, and were in that fierce mood when 
they were ready to turn and fight to the last. 
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In this crisis Lieutenant C. B. Gatewood, of the 
Sixth Cavalry, at the imminent peril of his life, 
rode unattended into the hostile camp, met Ge- 
ronimo face to face and demanded his surrender. 
The terrible chief was conquered at last. He saw 
what was inevitable, and sullenly answered that 
he would submit. 

It was almost at the same time that the four 
hundred Warm Spring and Chiricahua Apaches 
at Fort Apache, who were on the point of taking 
the war path, were removed eastward. 

Now that Geronimo and his band were secure 
once more there was but one thing to do. As 
long as they were in confinement, no matter how 
close, anywhere in Arizona, or, indeed, in the 
Southwest, no settler or ranchman felt safe, for 
there was no saying when the whole party would 
break loose and resume their scenes of violence. 
This result must be made impossible. ‘The remedy 
adopted, therefore, was a radical one. 

Geronimo with sixteen warriors, including the 
leading chiefs, was sent to Fort Pickens, Fla., 
and the others were forwarded to their relatives 
at Fort Marion, St. Augustine. The captives, on 
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account of their health, were removed, May Ist, 
1887, to Mount Vernon, Ala. Soon afterward 
Geronimo and his few companions joined them. 

The Apache prisoners now at Mount Vernon 
include one hundred and thirty children, one hun- 
dred women, and eighty men. They are engaged 
in various industrial pursuits. In October, 1888, 
through the kind offices of the Boston Citizenship 
Committee, a school was opened, the War Depart- 
ment putting up the building and the committee 
furnishing the teachers. The Indians at first 
showed an aversion to the scheme, for the Apache 
is devotedly attached to his children, and a hun- 
dred of their brightest ones had been sent to Car- 
lisle a short time before. They feared that the 
step was preliminary to removing the little ones 
to the same place. General Howard visited them 
the following spring and convinced them that 
nothing of the kind was intended. Then they 
accepted the situation with the delight of the 
children themselves. 

At the opening of the school the chief usher 
was no less a personage than our old enemy and 
present friend, Geronimo, 





CRIMELAND, AND A VOYAGE 


THITHER. 


AN ALLEGORY. 


BY A 


AS WILL be seen by the map, Crimeland is an 
island, crooked in shape and characteristically 
and extendedly indented with curves, shallows 
and bays. No cliffs or precipitous heights fence 
in its shores, which are indeed too easy of access. 
It is bounded by the Ocean of Selfishness: for 
all crime springs from preference of self over 
love for neighbor. Upon its westward boundary 
flows Temptation Channel, wherein the waves are 
always calm and inviting of temperature at all 
seasons of the year. This channel separates 
Crimeland from the great Continent of Good In- 
tentions—the land of happiness and virtue—and 
over the smooth waters of that narrow channel 
the voyage or trip to Crimeland is a very short 
one. 

As one stands at the point of the land of Good 
Intentions distinguishable on the map the pros- 
pect that Crimeland presents on the horizon is 
exceedingly alluring. Across the channel on the 
opposite shore stretch the Vice Plantations, that 
at all seasons are rich and fragrant with every 
kind of enticing fruit and flowers, which are sed- 
ulously cultivated by inhabitants whose extreme 
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care is to gratify in all respects the idiosyncrasies 
of passengers from the adjacent continent who 
may have crossed T'emptation Channel. 

Let us suppose that an adventurous and rest- 
less denizen of the continent determines, like a 
Stanley, to explore the to him unknown Crime- 
land; and not alone’ for his own curiosity, but 
for the benefit of all the inhabitants of his own 
land of Good Intentions, At the point the tourist 
would find many exiles and old inhabitants of 
Crimeland eager with large on small craft to 
ferry him across—for it is a peculiarity of the 
dwellers in Crimeland to be in a sense hospita- 
ble, and eager to attract foreigners to their own 
habitations and to naturalize them. It is the 
nature of Crimelanders to encourage immigra- 
tion ; and the tourist in question may be well as- 
sured at the start that he can enter Crimeland 
without a passport, and without any of those 
technicalities or inquiries which assail immigrants 
who seek the United States of North America 
through Ellis Island. 

When we arrive at the intended embarkation 
the day is so pleasant and the waters before us are 
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so tranquil that we readily accept the invitation 
of the firat offering boatman to take us across. 
We discover that the other end of the ferry is in 
Vice Plantations, and that there are two conspic- 
uous landing places—one known as Point Gam- 
bling and the other as Port Alcohol; yet it is 
unimportant at which one the passengers may 
first land, because the two are connected by a 
broad walk delightfully shaded, and generally 
crowdod by the residents thereabout of both 
sexes. 

At last we embark. Ah, what pleasant breezes 
sweep toward the opposite shores! How pellucid 
are the waves beneath our boat! Not those that 
washed the shores round which Ulysses sped to the 
languid music of Sirens were more calm and en- 
trancing. The sparkling sands which we are ap- 
proaching seem to have magnetic influence amid 
them, attracting our boat and accelerating our 
speed. At length we are at the landing stage of 
Port Aleohol. Our progress has been heralded. 
Bands of music are heard. Gayly dressed bar- 
maids are playing on castanets; and confused 
huzzas greet our approach from company after 
company of men who bear banners inscribed, 
“Sons of Bacchus.” 

We land, and the first greeting we hear is, 
‘‘Have you money ?” Of course, like good trayv- 
elers and explorers, we have all that is needful ; 
and we are escorted into a magnificently appointed 
saloon where all varieties of wines and spirits are 
to be found. When it is ascertained by our newly 
found friends that we are intending to fully ex- 
plore Crimeland we are assured that the first step 
toward its accomplishment is to ‘‘ smile.” 

We have on landing engaged a courier or guide, 
who is to accompany us, and who assures us that, 
having long ago graduated from many universities 
of Crimeland called prisons, he is aw fart with all 
the patois of Crimeland, and is especially knowing 
of its principal tongue, that ‘s lingually known as 
‘slang ” and sometimes as “‘argot.” Our courier 
now assures us that the word ‘‘smile” means to 
take a drink, and that libations of alcohol are in- 
dispensable to a thorough pilgrimage of Crime- 
land — indeed, that hard drinkers accomplish 
journeys to its extremities quicker than can be 
accomplished by those who do not thirst for 
strong potations. But notwithstanding these in- 
ducements and persuasions we are too fresh from 
the customs of our own continent to readily yield 
to the unknown quantity ; and in our algebra of 
travel we figure out a negative “Z” against pos- 
sible X-cess. 

Being at last relieved of importunities, we ask 
our courier to pilot us about the Vice Planta- 
tions. He does so, and we are introduced to 
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opium joints, to maisons de plaisance, to “dives,” 
to cockpits, to prize rings and other hothouses 
in which vice is conserved and transplanted, and 
which skirt the broad walk leading toward Point 
Gambling, which at length we reach, wearied, 
dispirited and disgusted—indeed, more than ever 
believers in the couplet much quoted on our own 
continent : 


‘* Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen.” 


As I murmur the quotation to my fellow tourist 
our courier, who had been before his frequent 
travels in Crimeland a man of education and fine 
lineage, added, ‘‘And, sir, the next two lines of 
the poet are in my experience true as any gospel : 


*** Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.’ 


Its author was, indeed, a Pope among poets.” 
The courier’s face saddens a bit as he subsides 
into silence. 

He soon escorts us through the gambling hells 
that hereabout abound—hells where faro, poker 
and roulette are played, and many minor games 
wherein skill is bartered for money. He calls 
our attention in one place to a group, and bids us 
observe the faces of it, adding, ‘‘ For doubtless in 
our travels you will meet and recognize them 
again in other parts of Crimeland. They are new 
arrivals and have already succumbed to the al- 
lurements of the Vice Plantations, and have bathed 
in the waters of the Channel of Temptation.” 

Our courier next escorts us to a neighboring 
cemetery. ‘Ah!’ he says, as we enter the 
gates, ‘‘Crimeland abounds with graveyards and 
morgues. Its cities of the dead are frightfully 
numerous. But this cemetery of Point Gambling 
carries with its existence the saddest of memories, 
for every corpse beneath this surrounding turf is 
of a suicide—crazed, let us indulgently assume, by 
losses.” 

We noticed that the houses all about presented 
a curious variety of stately mansions and poverty- 
stricken habitations, side by side. The former, 
as we discovered, were the mansions of the bank- 
ers, proprietors and bunco steerers ; while the lat- 
ter were the abodes of victims and their wretched 
families. The inhabitants encountered were at 
one in facial lines and wrinkles of anxiety—even 
as to those who had prosperous looks ; but some 
were in features so woe-begone and so stolid of 
eyes, and the women and children were so red of 
eyelids, that we hurried hastily by. 

The next stage of progress was to retrace our 
steps in order to reach the adjacent county, that 
bore the name of Misdeameanor, and which was 
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entered by easy, winding paths leading from the 
Vice Plantations, and that was bounded by the 
Estuary of Falsehood. These paths we found to be 
skirted by attractive shrubs and flowering plants. 
Among these the cactus and prickly pear abounded, 
with poisonous anemone of all hues; and the pe- 
culiarity of the cactus was, that, although the 
sharp points of the leaves were visible, they did 
not seem to severely wound the hand that first 
touched them. The inhabitants of the new 
county that we had entered were called misde- 
meanants, as our courier informed us; and un- 
less they took to fishing in the:neighboring Estu- 
ary of Falsehood, or in Bad Company Bay beyond 
it, they were not likely to come to more than tem- 
porary grief in existence. We noticed that there 
were looks of apprehension on the countenances 
of the inhabitants whom we encountered. Most 
of them had passed their younger days among 
the Vice Plantations that we had recently quitted. 

Curiosity tempted us, on the Misdemeanor 
shore, to take boat and sail over the estuary and 
bay just mentioned. But their waters were dark- 
ened by cuttlefish, and occasionally there would 
arise to the surface a flying swordfish, and smaller 
of the finny tribe, all forbidding in appearance. 

‘Do the inhabitants attempt to catch such 
fish ?” I inquired of our courier. 

‘* Ay, indeed ; and let me tell you these make 
very attractive morsels. Perhaps you will say the 
palates of the feasters must first be vitiated, but 
visitors and dwellers in the Vice Plantations soon 
lose delicacy of taste and digestion. Unhappily, 
I myself years ago ate of the fish netted in these 
black waters and found them pleasant. But 
would that I had never crossed Bad Company 
Bay! And yet, and yet,” he philosophically con- 
cluded, ‘if I never had crossed I would not have 
been competent to guide you over Crimeland.” 
After a few moments of dejected reflection, as 
we paced the black sands of the bay shore, he 
added: ‘‘And now we will take railway across 
the island and visit the Province of Theft.” 

Alas! we found this railway to be an expedi- 
tious one from the Bay of Bad Company to that 
province, and the distance is not great. 

Our first stopping place was in the district 
nained Embezzlement, after we had passed rapidly 
through several substations in its area, named 
Breach of Trust, False Entries and Doctored Ac- 
counts. Here we took dinner and walked about 
after pleasant chasse café. We encountered many 
moody men ; but for that matter nearly all of the 
inhabitants and fellow passengers of Crimeland 
we had already encountered were moody. I doubt 
not that Crimeland’s continuous hazy atmosphere 
inspires the feeling. 
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‘Nearly all of these inhabitants,” our courie 
remarked, ‘‘are emigrated bookkeepers or bank 
officers. This District of Embezzlement shows in 
its census return thousands of them. I have often 
conversed with them, and oddly enough each of 
them is fond of repeating an old Latin maxim of 
‘Obsta principiis,’ that, freely translated, signi- 
fies, as an injunction, ‘ Resist beginnings.’ ” 

Another embezzler quoted to me the maxim 
** Le premier pas qui coute” as applicable to his 
peculiar embrace of crimes. To each and all hope 
told a flattering tale with the first suggestion of 
using money not his own in expectation of being 
able to replace it 

From the Embezzlement station the railway 
ran at a sharp angle of descent into the Province 
of Theft, and the ride was again expeditiously ac- 
complished. Our courier, who had evidently been 
a classic wag, here again quoted another maxim 
as illustrative of the rapidity of descent in this 
part of Crimeland, ‘‘ Facilis descensus Averni.” 
Upon arriving at this province he cantioned us 
to be careful of, our pocketbooks, watches and 
scarf pins, for the inhabitants not only preyed 
upon the property of each other, but made special 
depredations npon the belongings of travelers and 
strangers. At the station named Petit Larceny we 
made the acquaintance of a missionary who had 
been brave enough to enter the Province of Theft 
in hopes to at least modify the predatory instincts 
of its inhabitants. I found the reverend gentle- 
man to be a true philosopher and a deep student 
of human nature. One epigrammatic remark of 
his I made note of in my diary, thus: ‘The 
people of this province have an idol that they call 
Meum, and that they slavishly worship to a per- 
petual adoration, while they have another image 
which they name Tuum, and which is a constant 
object for their attack. The propensity for ap- 
propriating the property of each other in a furtive 
manner is mainly hereabout an inheritance. I 
have been able to trace the propensity to theft in 
some resident families here back through genera- 
tions. In the majority of instances there is the 
motive of individual gain; and yet in some in- 
stances I have discovered that their thefts were 
entirely motiveless, and not through motives of 
interest. Such thieves are by a custom of the 
country named kleptomaniacs.” 

Our reverend acquaintance, as he walked with 
us around the Province of Theft, called attention 
to the prevailing narrowness of the foreheads of 
the inhabitants, and to the extreme delicacy of 
their fingers. He guided us to a suburb of the 
principal city, that was named Fenceville. We 
were informed that its residents devoted them- 
selves entirely to the purchase of stolen property, 
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and that the name of the suburb was due to the 
fact that a trafficker in stolen property was in the 
putois of the province called a “ fence.” 

** Although a historian named Dickens,” ob- 
served the missionary, ‘‘ who had once visited the 
province in company with a youth named Oliver 
Twist, had given these receivers the sobriquet of 
Faginites.” 

In fact, we now found the experience of our 
reverend friend so valuable, and his views so ac- 
curate and interesting, that we begged him to join 
our party in further explorations through Crime- 
land, which he had previously traveled over. He 
cheerfully consented, and to the delight of our 
courier, who at once saw that the association 
would tend to lighten his own labors. 

At his suggestion we rambled toward a seaport 
known as Port Pickpocket, and there took a tug- 
boat, crossing False Pretense Bay, and soon ar- 
rived at a coast settlement known as Cape Bur- 
glary. Its inhabitants were the most picturesque 
we had as yet encountered. All wore crape masks, 
carried lanterns and were shod with the thinnest 
and softest of footwear, while they carried small 
pistols in their belts and curious tools nicknamed 
‘*jimmies.” They possessed the eyes of owls, 
which our guide explained arose from their fond- 
ness for darkness and avoidance of daylight. 

Next pedestrianizing inland, we entered the 
Plains of Conspiracy. The places we here vis- 
ited were inhabited by persons who invariably 
moved in groups, and who, we noticed, conversed 
with each other in whispers. Their looks and 
movements were airy, their countenances shrewd, 
and general appearance such as to eminently in- 
spire confidence and belief in their sincerity of 
motive and action. They are known to books as 
conspirators. 

On the northern border of these plains we came 
upon a large lake, the waters of which were of 
what is known in the nomenclature of the arts 
as ink. ‘* Yonder,” said our courier, pointing 
across the inky water to distant hills which pre- 
sented the appearance of cliffs composed of the 
whitest paper, ‘‘ lies a province of Crimeland that 
is named Forgery. It is so full of thickets, laby- 
rinths and mazes that I fancy it will not advan- 
tage us to explore it.” 

‘*T also have visited it,” said our reverend ally, 
‘‘and I can vouch for its dangerous neighbor- 
hoods. Its ruler is a shrewd, conscienceless man 
known as Jim the Penman.  Ilis constituents 
are experts in the art of simulating autographs 
«nd in making false money and coin. They form 
af ingenious race and have a peculiar literature 
of their own. But they are as deceitful and 
treacherous as they are clever at invention. Their 


principal building is the University of Chirog- 
raphy, whereat degrees are conferred under thie 
literal style of E.P.—meaning experts in pen- 
manship who devote themselves to travel in for- 
eign countries, making a living by becoming wit- 
nesses in actions at law regarding the hand writ- 
ing of foreign litigants. I tlrink we will elude 
the forgers, and instead of visiting them, let us 
journey to the Cities of Perjury, that lie to the 
eastward of this province. 

‘*We have already navigated,” continued our 
courier, “‘the Estuary of Falsehood. It was 
from its shores that many years ago a tribe of 
falsifiers emigrated westward in Crimeland and 
founded these cities, which have marvelously in- 
creased in size and population.” 

In due time our party came in sight of them. 
A curious mirage hung about the distant pin- 
nacles ; and specious breezes seemed wafted from 
their direction. As we entered one of the gates 
the courier pointed out a large bronze statuary 
group representing large, stalwart men bearing 
in their arms two corpses. One was of a beauti- 
fully molded woman, and the other of a sinewy 
man whose face the artist had cast in an expres- 
sion of horror. 

‘This bit of statuary,” began our reverend 
companion, ‘tis much prized by the perjurious 
citizens hereabout. They erected it long ago in 
honor of the tenets they profess, and on stated 
days they are accustomed to crown the work with 
laurel — expressive of their admiration for the 
cause in which the woman and the man died, 
and who are regarded hereabout as world-re- 
nowned martyrs to perjury. The bronze group 
represent the fate of a couple named Ananias 
and Sapphira, whose story of perjury has become 
famous since its relation by St. Peter in the Jeru- 
salem of eighteen centuries ago. Ananias and 
Sapphira are the very patron spirits of the Cities 
of Perjury we are now visiting.” 

We made a thorough examination of the cities. 
The principal business seemed to consist of 
manufactures of depositions and affidavits, which 
were to be purchased at all prices. In some 
quarters the inhabitants were weak-minded in 
looks ; while in other quarters they seemed alert, 
intellectual and cunning. ‘They had the uniform 
characteristic of twitching eyelids. 

As we stood one afternoon in the twilight— 
there is only twilight, by the way, in the Cities of 
Perjury—on an acclivity that was named Mount 
Affirmation, the courier pointed to some mountain 
peaks rising in the dim distance—Sierra-Madre- 
like—mountains of forbidding aspect ; and he an- 
nounced that our next journey would be thither- 
ward. After much fatigue these were reached, 
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and proved to be known as Robbery Mountains, 
infested by bravoes and bandits who made incur- 
sions thence in search of plunder. 

‘We are now approaching the zone of violence 
that stretches across the northern and frigid por- 
tion of Crimeland,” said the courier. ‘In its 
parlance robbery is theft when accompanied with 
violence as a necessary adjunct to result. I shall 
not, for safety’s sake, escort you among these 
mountaineers ; but from the high peak on which 
we are now standing I direct your attention to 
yonder Promontory of Assault, from whence the 
mountaineers are constantly recruited. It con- 
tains a Volcano of Passion, and much of its lava, 
falling into the sea beyond, has made a maelstrom, 
also called the Maelstrom of Passion, and bub- 
bling in the neighboring direction of the Prov- 
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our reverend associate. ‘I have at times jour- 
neyed through it as a missionary, mainly endeav- 
ing to keep the inhabitants from plunging inio 
the Sea of Remorse ; yet with, I fear, ill success. 
I think we will end our exploration here, and not 
venture into the ill-fated and inhospitable climate 
of that Peninsula of Murder. Some of the dwell- 
ers are full maniacs. It is a perpetual sadness to 
me as missionary to find that, notwithstanding 
the great fertility of the cemeteries which we have 
passed throughout our travels, the population of 
Crimeland, by nativities and immigration, is eo 
constantly on the increase. As you have already 
ascertained, Crimeland is a colony attached to the 
continent to which we all rightfully belong. Its 
King, who bears the name of Justitia, aided by his 
Parliament of Law and Order—two mighty bodies 
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ince of Manslaughter — where reside inhabitants 
addicted to homicide committed under the in- 
spiration of Passion, and without the malice that 
comes from the Sea, which by the map you can 
perceive washes on one side the adjacent Penin- 
sula of Murder, which forms the extremity of this 
island of Crimeland; and which peninsula on 
the other side is surrounded by terrible quick- 
sands and rocks, against which break seething 
surges. It is astonishing how so many of the in- 
habitants of Crimeland eventually journey to- 
ward that horrible peninsula, and finally at its 
extremity, falling headlong from Point Execu- 
tion, are plunged into the Sea of Remorse, that 
forever moans around the hollow caverns wherein 
Crimeland terminates.” 

«<'This Peninsula of Murder is now sparsely in- 
habited, yet it is dangerous to explore,” broke in 


of rulers—does all fhat can be expected to keep 
the inhabitants of Crimeland from an increase, 
and to regulate their habits and propensities. At 
every point of this island you have witnessed how 
large an army of policemen-King Justitia is 
obliged to billet upon Crimelanders. But the 
historians and statisticians of Crimeland have be- 
come aware that of late vears its inhabitants are 
not so rampant in their various provinces, plains, 
mountains and cities through which we have 
passed as in former years they were. So long as 
the Ocean of Ifuman Nature rells must, unhappily, 
Crimeland exist, and its inhabitants pursue their 
wretched and precarious lives, tempered only by 
missionary labors and the ralutary statutes en- 
acted by the Parliament of Law and Order.” 

* * * * *k * 


In due time, accompanied hy missionary ard con- 
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rier, our party obtained passage on a passing ship 
for a return to our Continent of Good Intentions. 
We were conscious of a high state of nervous ex- 
citement. To loyal subjects of King Justitia and 
electors of the Parliament of Law and Order the 
climate of Crimeland is torrid in the extreme. 
The atmosphere is close, and seems filled with 
the vapors of dungeons; and it is very wearing 
upon the lives of the army officers, subalterns 
and privates who are quartered in Crimeland as a 
police force, restoring, regulating and conserving 
the inhabitants, who bear the generic name of 
criminals. These are so addicted to guerrilla 
warfare with those constituted authorities that 
only ceaseless vigilance can battle with the in- 
habitants. Their secrecy of movements, their 
system of confederation by means of lodges and 
fraternal passwords, and their utter unconcern 
of the statutes under which they live, all combine 
to make these criminal forces dangerous and in 
many respects impregnable. They rarely weary 
of their conflicts or of the different localities of 
Crimeland in which they live. Like the Norse- 
men and Normans of early times, they delight in 
predatory excursions. And it is to watch these 
and to guard against their occurrence and results 
that the subjects of King Justitia band them- 
selves together in supporting the legislative and 
executive ministers of the Parliament of Law and 
Order. 

These ministers incessantly watch Crimeland, 
and have long ago laid embargoes upon emi- 
gration thither. They have endeavored to espe- 
cially repress visits to the Channel of Temptation 
and to warn citizens of the Continent of Good 
Intentions against tarrying in the Vice Planta- 
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tions. These ministers of law and order have 
discovered that nearly every inhabitant of Crime- 
land first drew his or her inspiration toward 
wrongdoing and evil lives from too frequent resi-, 
dence amid the surroundings of Port Alcohol. As 
our voyaging party found, the transit over Crime- 
land thence to any or all of its other and interior 
provinces was easy and could be made rapidly. 
Unfortunately, one of the traditions of Crimeland, 
accepted by the credulous, the foolish and the 
unwary who begin life outside of its confines, 1s 
that its soil abounds in gold and silver mines and 
in diamond fieids. And as alluring traditions 
also declare that it is an easy task to work those 
mines and fields, and as access to Crimeland is 
also easy, it is often visited—not as our party 
voyaged to it, for purposes of sanitary and salu- 
tary exploration, but to become naturalized citi- 
zens of Crimeland, and while at its Rome do as 
its Romans do. 

There is a juvenile story of a boy who was im- 
pressed with strong desires. for travel in foreign 
climes, and to whom a globe was presented, by 
study of which he was cured of his desires. The 
distances and reputed disasters appalled him. In 
similar method none can study our map of Crime- 
land without realizing the dangers that its topog- 
taphy unfolds. Many are deeply interested as 
readers in the explorations of Stanley, Cameron 
and Chandler through the Dark Continent, yet 
few have any longing to pursue the tracks that 
the explorers map out. A map of Crimeland and 
particulars of a voyage thither are not likely to 
invite residence in Crimeland any sooner than 
the lectures of Stanley are calculated to make a 
listener long for African jungles. 
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a servant (trained like a monkey to a monotonous 
repetition of duties) as an unresponsive audience, 
their conversation had not been exhilarating. The 
weather had been the foremost inspiration from 
which came little domestic arguments over the 
condition of their carriage, the new livery for the 
couchman, the earliest time for the European 
trip, and which of the various dogs about the 
house should enjoy a drive next. When dinner 
had been served Mr. Dawson with careful dignity 
opened the door for Mrs. Dawson to pass out. 
When she had gone he resumed his seat with 
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Mr. AND Mrs. Dawson had dined alone. With © 


more comfort at the table, and choosing a cigar 
from a box, plunged one end into the blue flame 
of a spirit lamp, and filled the room, already 
touched with the perfume of his wife’s dressing 
room, with rich Havana smoke clouds. Alone 
with his coffee, his cognac and his cigar, Mr. 
Dawson thought of many things that he would 
not have said to his wife. Mrs. Dawson, left 
alone in the luxury of her boudoir, sipping her 
aromatic tea from some dainty cup, wished she 
could say many things to her husband that she 
dared hardly think about. Each of these two 
people suppressed the unconventional bonds that 
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secretly held them together for the more difficult 
acceptance of tle conventional habits for which 
they privately blamed each other. Mr. Dawson 
was interrupted in his after-dinner reverie by the 
visit of a mutual friend. 

‘* We don’t start for half an hour. Your wife 
was not quite ready, so I craved her permission to 
come and have a brief chat with you. Not in- 
truding, I hope ?” 

“‘Not at all. Take a cigar. 
you prefer ?” 

‘A cognac will suit me exactly.” Mr. Daw- 
son was not exactly cordial to his guest. He had 
absolutely no dislike or suspicion of him in any 
form, yet he was not entirely welcome. ‘‘ Sorry 
you won’t come with us. Patti without a voice 
even should be a magnet,” said the visitor. 

‘“*My wife enjoys those thivgs, and knowing 
that I prefer my fireside to the most charming 
prima donna extant, she very kindly releases me 
from the obligation. It’s very good of you to 
take her.” 

‘* It’s deuced kind of her to go.” Dawson raised 
his eyebrows to indicate some surprise at so quix- 
otic a remark, but said nothing. 

‘*Ah! I wish I could settle down as you have, 
Dawson,” said the mutual friend, yawning by 
way of contradiction to his statement. 


What liquor do 


‘*T suppose it is the only happiness a man can 


expect,” said Dawson, earnestly, sadly. 

‘© A beautiful house, good health and a beauti- 
ful woman ; what else—what else ?” 

‘‘ Nothing—nothing,” replied Dawson, doubt- 
fully. 

‘*A man realizes how short life is under cir- 
cumstances such as yours !” 

‘*It depends upon where he begins it,” said 
Dawson, holding the cognac between his lips and 
the light. 

“‘ Well, that depends on his birthday,” said the 
other, flippantly. 

‘* Not entirely. Much time is wasted in child- 
hood; more yet in manhood. Like new wine, 
some men are never mellow.” 

‘Ts there no merit in the quality of vintage ?” 
asked the guest. 

‘Not much. The grapes are white or red, 
oblong, oval or round. Yet they are all crushed 
into shapeless matter to make wine. Like men, 
they are labeled with a ticket to describe their 
origin, their ancestry. Only when the wine is 
put aside for age does it gain distinction, value 
to the world.” 

‘*You should write a book!” said the other, 
slowly putting on his gloves. 

‘*It would be a commonplace record of com- 
monplace facts. The only man who would feel 
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its pleasures or its pains would be the author,” 
said Dawson, languidly. 

**You’re a clever chap, Dawson. Don’t let 
yourself dry up,” said the younger man, patron- 
izingly. 

**The harder the rock, my friend, the longer 
its history.” 

‘‘ Well, good night. 
we return, 


I shall not stop in when 
Jt will be too late. Good-by. ” 

** Good night.” And though Dawson rose from 
his seat he did not extend his hand. He did not 
even foliow him into the drawing room, where he 
might have seen his wife before she left. It had 
ceased to be his habit for years, those tender 
greetings and tender partings that cling to some 
people always. Ilis wife, he believed, was fond 
of suciety. She preferred it to staying at home 
with him. Ile would have gone everywhere with 
her, but his presence seemed to bore her, some- 
times to embarrass her, so she went where she 
would, with whomever she chose, and he never told 
her that he was lonely on this account. The dis- 
traction of the club had become tiresome even ; a 
restlessness, well controlled, was in his heart, but 
he did not know how to make the confession that 
would have brought these two closer together 
than they had ever been. 

** Has Mrs. Dawson gone ?” he asked the serv- 
ant, as a matter of form. 

** Yes, sir. The carriage has just driven off.” 

Silently he passed out of the dining room, as he 
had done night after night for a long while. He 
paused in the drawing room, dimly lighted, and 
more desolate in consequence. The piano, with 
its prim, defiant stiffness, seemed to describe his 
own appearance, its case, like his lips, firmly 
closed to the touch of the one woman who could 
have stirred music from both. With a slight 
shiver he closed the door of the handsome cham- 
ber to shut out its empty luxury from view of his 
own cozier library study beyond. 

At that moment a servant stood in the door- 
way. 

‘© What is it ?” . 

‘*Mr. Dawson, sir, there’s something on the 
doorstep,” said the man, with a crude effort at 
self-restraint. 

«* Well ?” 

“< Well, sir, the cook wants to know if she can 
bring it in.” 

‘* What nonsense is this ? 
by ” 

“It’s a child, sir.” 

** Whose child ?” asked Dawson, in a different 
tone. 

“It don’t resemble anyone as I know,” replied 
the servant, cautiously. 


What do you mean 
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** An infant ?” 

‘‘Yes, sir; leastways, not a baby exactly, 
but ee 

“A boy?” asked Dawson, somewhat more 
eagerly than the question required. 

‘*No, sir—a little girl. We found her asleep 
in a thin shawl; and—and it’s commencing to 
snow pretty hard, Mr. Dawson.” 

Drawing the blinds aside, Dawson strained his 
evesight to assure himself that it was really too 
cold for any child to be ont, then said : 

‘* Bring her in here, James.” 

Ile spoke so quietly that the servant heard no 
echo of the deep feeling that the incident had 
stirred in his master’s nature. 

‘“Tt is God’s message,” he murmured to him- 
self in profound yet simple earnestness. ‘‘ A child 
—it shall tell her what I cannot say.” 

With clumsy tenderness the servant carried the 
child, wrapped in a cheap gray shawl, and hesi- 
tated in the doorway of the master’s study. 

‘‘Tlere it is, sir !” 

*€ Well, bring her in—bring her in !” said Daw- 
son, impatiently. ‘Let her lie down on the 
couch.” 

ITe dragged the shawl aside to get a better view 
of her. As he did so her eyes opened, and Daw- 
son thought he had never seen such big ones 
before. They were full of a sadness strangely 
apparent in some children long before they have 
learned even to spell the word mother. A bush 
of yellow hair already graced the little head, and 
after looking gravely at Dawson, who was bending 
over, a smile brought dimples and merriment into 
the pretty face; then with a faint sigh she slyly 
turned her head on one side and closed her eves 
in careless peace. Dawson observed that the 
clothes worn by the child were cheap, and yet 
the face was full of charm for him. IIe placed a 
cushion gently under her head, and seated himself 
opposite and watched her. 

The servant brought in some arrowroot, which 
the cook had voluntarily suggested, and without 
looking round Dawson said : 

** Tow old is she, James ?” 

With the air of a man whose judgment had 
suddenly become important the servant paused 
before speaking and eyed the child critically. 

“<Tf it could talk, sir, I might be able to tell 
accurate like. If it don’t talk I should judge it 
was an infant of about eighteen months; if it 
talks it may be a child of four or five years’ stand- 
ing.” 

Dawson smiled in spite of himself, and said, 
quietly : 

‘* No doubt.” 

Tt was not late, after all, when Mrs. Dawson re- 
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turned home. In fact, she had not waited for 
her carriage, having left before the entertainment 
was over. 

‘‘Is Mr. Dawson out ?” she asked of the serv- 
ant, who opened the door. 

**No, ma’am ; he is in his study.” 

She crept softly upstairs, intending to go 
straight to her own apartments. In the drawing 
room she heard voices. She stopped to listen, to 
recognize that other voice which was not her hus- 
band’s. This is what she heard : 

‘*Ts this your home ?” in tones of awe. 

‘Yes; where do you live ?” 

‘IT dunno. I wish I lived here !” 

“Do you ?” said her husband, sadly. 

** Does your mamma own this house ?” 

‘*No; my mamma is dead. Where is yours ? 

“IT dunno. Do you stay here all alone ?” in 
accents of childish surprise. 

‘** Sometimes.” 

It was spoken very low, but she, his wife, heard 
it so well that a strange feeling of suffocation 
came in her throat ; but she dared not move—she 
still listened. 

** Kind of lonesome, though, with no lady to 
talk to,” said the child’s voice. 

Sometimes,” answered the man, with as much 
humility as if he were conversing with a human 
oracle. 

** Aren’t you married ?” 

The question was so innocent, yet how deep it 
pressed into the heart! 

“eet* 

**Oh, what a beautiful lady !” 

She knew that he had silently taken her picture 
from his table and had shown it to the child. 
She crept nearer to the door till she almost 
crouched on the threshold, her spirit crushed, her 
courage gone; only a pompous puppet of the 
times, called pride, prevented her from opening 
that foolish door which parted them. 

**Aren’t you very tired ?” she heard him say, 
gently. 

‘Yes; but I don’t want to go home.” 

‘* Why not ?” 

*‘They told me never to go home again,” with 
tearful voice. 

“Why, who told you ?” 

**T dunno—I forget. Oh, I’m so sleepy !” 

“Will you stay here with me—with us ?” 
added, softly. 

There was no answer. She heard him rise from 
his seat. She guessed that he was gathering the 
little one in his arms. Then, as he stepped to- 
ward the door, her first instinct was to run away ; 
but she only moved a little backward and waited 
for them. The door opened, and there stood 
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Ernest Dawson, the husband whom she had 
thought a mere automaton of the selfish life 
called fashionable, with a baby hugged closely in 
his arms, and an expression on his face full of a 
human interest she had never seen there before. 
At first he was startled as he saw her standing si- 
lent, immovable, only her head bowed a little 
with submissive grace. 

‘Ethel, home already ?” he said, bluntly, 

‘* Let me take her in my arms, too !” 


** May—may I keep her ?” she asked, humbly. 

*‘It is my wish,” he said, his voice wavering a 
little. 

That night, when the child had been put to 
bed, these two people sat up courting one an- 
other. It was quite different from the courtship 
which had simply married them. She, with that 
ripened instinct of maternal love aroused, saw for 
the first time clearly the man whom she had 
often dreamed of in those lonely moments after 





‘* SHE STRETCHED OUT HER ARMS IMPLORINGLY.” 


With a reckless abandon of gesture that in a 
woman is the unerring sign of her passion she 
let the opera cloak slip to the ground at her feet 
as she stretched out her arms imploringly. He 
obeyed her, because she commanded, and the 
little thing cuddled closely into that nest which 
only a woman can make naturally for a child. 

To the look of inquiry in her eyes, that were 
melting slowly to the warmth of tears, he said : 

‘She was abandoned ; the servants fownd her 
on the doorstep.” 
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dinner. He, with the opportunity to unveil those 
things he had long wished to say to her, recalled 
and related a love that dies with some men for 
lack of chance and deeds to prove it. 

And the waif despised by one class revealed to 
a woman of society all that was necessary to 
make her husband her ideal portrait of a gentle- 
man; but, like the wine which Ernest Dawson 
talked about, age and experience alone had fer- 
mented the latent forces in his nature that had 
given him distinction with his wife. 
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STUDIES IN SERVANTRY. 


By IpA HACKEts SPRINGER. 


THERE is hardly a family but knows its own 
bitterness in the matter of servants. It is the 
inevitable topic, go where you may. Volumes 
could be written about the everlasting imperti- 
nence and incompetency of our ‘hired girls,” 


which one is forced to contend wath,in. this: pres-. 


ent age. 

At a five-o’clock tea, recently, the hostess, a 
bright, vivacious woman and excellent conversa- 
tionalist, discussed nearly every topic of this fin 
de siecle. First came the current’ félly:of the 
town; then the newest fads in paper ornamenta- 
tion; then the recent engagements of society 
belles were commented upon and criticised ; then 
came theatrical gossip, and finally all subjects 
seemed exhausted. At this critical moment the 
absence of the favorite member of the circle was 
observed. A hurriedly written note was received, 
in which the fair favorite communicated that, as 
two of her servants had hurriedly left her, she 
eould not possibly attend. 

At the mention of servqxts everyone’s attention 
was riveted upon the narrator, and each woman 
present made haste to relate some harrowing and 
mortifying experience. But two or three present 
could truthfully speak of the faithful services or 
superior qualifications of their female help, and 
these rare paragons had to be discharged on ac- 
count of intrigues with the butler or the coach- 
Thanh. 

Even at a church wedding, whilst awaiting the 
eoming of the bridal party, this theme was dis- 
cussed. At the opera I was suddenly brought 
down from the most sublime and soulful ecstasy, 
into which realms the singing of Calvé had car- 
ried me, to the prosaic level of earthly annoy- 
unces, as the intermission was occupied by a trio 
of young housekeepers directly in front of me to 
relate their tales of domestic woe. 

The first related how she had explained to 
Bridget the cleansing and polishing: properties of 
# certain soap, and was almost heartbroken to 
find her most exquisite piece of furniture, a table 
inlaid with tiny wood mosaic, completely ruined, 
us Bridget had thought to surprise her mistress 
by having it all.wan color ! 

The other told how her girl excitedly declared 
that she would never think of making the coffee 
in ‘that locomotive taypot,” as she termed the 
Vienna coffee machine. 

The youngest of the trio capped the climax 
when, with a smile, she said : ‘J can laugh now, 
but my discomfiture was very great when it hap- 


pened. My cook, after carelessly. breaking’ one 
handle off one of my Dresden bouillon caps; 'de- 
liberately broke one handle off each of the re- 
maining five of the set, as she thought one han 
dle looked ‘ dacinter, anyway’ !” 

Having but recently arrived in the city from 
the Arizonian frontier, I could not but contrast 
the perfect freedom from household worry and 
care I enjoyed whilst employing Chinese serv- 
ants, who rarely caused a stir in the even flow of 
the domestic confines of the household ; and the 
peculiar methods of my unique celestial will 
doubtless interest and amuse the readers of 
Frank Lesiie’s Poputan MONTHLY. 

Knowing nothing of Chinamen, and seeing 
them only by occasional glances I had east at 
them whilst passing their laundry windows 1n the 
East, I was more frightened than amused at the 
thought of having a real Chinaman as general 
housemaid and cook. One morning ut ten o'clock 
a timid knock at the door greeted my ear, and 
in response to my ‘‘Come in,” a Chinese boy 
was ushered in—a tiny, neat little fellow, who 
immediately rattled off the following tirade: 
*Tlow do, lady ? Me Sue Kung, your new boy. 
Me good boy. Me cookee, wasliece, take care 
kitchen, fix him beds, tend garden, laise him eggs 
and chickens” (meaning, raise chickens, for he 
never could pronounce his r’s), “and do evely- 
thing fine and neber smoke in the house.” 

Upon this oceasion he wore the clothes of civil- 
ization, and a wide blue sash encircled his waist, 
while a beautiful jade bracelet dangled on his 
wrist. He wore a high standing collar and an 
American shirt, having discarded the usual loose 
one for this ceremonial visit. 

Ilis next remark, ‘‘ Me gettee $40 per month,” 
astounded me, and IT said : ‘* My family consists 
of only two people.” With a bow and smile he re- 
plied : ‘‘Aliee same twenty in family, chalge same 
plice:” 

A hurried consultation with my husband, who 
was better acquainted with the prevailing high 
prices, resulted in Sue Kung’s engagement. 

** All light, me come light away. I fix him din- 
ner to-night. Tell me what you like, what time 
you eat, and me hab it leddy.” 

I showed him how we set our table, and as [ 
had a bouquet of mountain flowers similar to the 
Alpine edelweiss, which grew on the Dragoon 
Mountains in the vicinity, I placed them ina 
shallow vase asa centrepiece on thé table. Ever 
after flowers graced our festive board, Sue Kung 
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often rising at daybreak and riding miles to re- 
plenish the nesegay when it showed signs of fad- 
ing. He brought his own set of carvers and told 
me he could use only them. 

Me unpacked the groceries, papered the shelves 
in the kitchen pantry, chopped the wood, went 
to market, dressed the poultry, and that even- 
ing at 5 p.m. we sat down to a finely served 
and excellently prepared meal. The turkey had 
been carved by him in the kitchen, but was 
brought to the table whole, he laying each part 
together with the aid of tiny sharpened pieces of 
wood. Imagine a new servant capable of such 
a thing in an entirely strange household in New 
York city ! 

My commands were always obeyeslaud fulfilled 
to the letterand. I had to shéw him but .once 
how to prepare some new or fancy dessert he had 
never even heard of. That one lessot’ was suf- 
ficient. Months sometimes elapsed before asking 
fur a repetition, but the result. was always satis- 
factory. , 

When he wrote home a letter to his mother in 
Canton he would leave the kitchen door wide open, 
and, no doubt with the idea of flattering us, would 
say aloud whilst writing sentences for us to. hear : 
‘Am with nice people; no care go back,” etc. 
I could not cure him of making a purse of his 
ear, for he would always carry the small change 
in that serviceable organ. Tle always made the 
ice cream, and as soon as the news spread that 
ice-cream freezing had been added to Kung’s ac- 
complishments cool receptions became the order 
of the day. 

He absented himself for two hours every after- 
noon, and incidentally we heard that Sue Kung 
was earning $20 weekly as boss ironer of collars 
and shirts in the best laundry in town. This 
rather annoyed me, as he never ironed them at 
our house. I took him to task about it, and he 
answered with his broadest smile: ‘‘ No gettee 
mad, lady. Me no fool. You no ask me. Me 
no do. Allee same me.do him now allee time.” 

Occasionally, upon coming home late at night, 
we would scold him for making so much noise 
when he entered, in relateching the door of the 
kitchen, where he slept in an extension in a bunk 
of his own construction suspended from the ceil- 
ing, which we jocosely termed the ‘“ hanging 
garden.” The noise never troubled us again, 
for by an ingenious arrangement he took the 
strings of his tomtom (Chinese musical instru- 
ment), passed the catgut through the panels of 
the door, and by attaching them to the lock 
lifted the latch without disturbing our peaceful 
slumbers. 
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He was ill for two days, and sent me Ah Lee 
as a substitute, whom he must have given a thor- 
ough résumé of what dishes we liced, as our 
meals were well prepared ; but my horror can be 
better imagined than descibed when I discovered 
Ah Lee’s moistening the dough for the bread as 
he did the clothes, which you are aware China- 
men do by spouting the water from their mouth! 
It were difficult to say whether the Chinaman or 
the dough made the most hurried exit. This 
was one thing that had not been told him, and 
Sue Kung was delighted at his sudden dismissal. 

Sue Kung was with us for three years, when 
twin daughters blessed our home, and delighted 
as we felt at the dual treasure, equally miserable 
felt our Chinee. His curiosity being:#roused, ‘he 
came in to look at them, and laid a new coin on 
their pillows and some tiny cups under the erib, 
and then asked : ‘‘ Him girls or she boys ?”? We 
said, two girls. His face was a study, with dis- 
gust plainly depicted upon every feature, and 
wildly waving his hands, with the gesture of 
wringing the neck of a fowl, he said: ‘Too 
much girlie; ling hims neck in China. Too 
much girlee cost too muchee; allee time want 
nice clothes. ‘Too much boys good, ’cause they 
makee muchee money in the banks.” 

When he came in next morning he said : “ Me 
likee you belly (very): much, but me no likee he 
stay in any place where him gettee two girlies 
allee same time.” 

He made us numerous and elegant presents, 
such as beautifully embroidered mantel draperies 
and highly colored silk handkerchiefs, and some 
pretty china trinkets and ornaments for ‘‘ them 
too much girlies,” and left our employ. 

The final act preceding his departure was a 
very comical one, worthy of record. He called 
me out in the kitchen, and asked me if “ ebely- 
thing same clean ” as when he came. Upon my 
answering in the affirmative, he said: ‘‘ Lady, 
you allee time good to your boy, and I give you 
one fine lecommendation (recommendation) be- 
fore I go.” : 

Indignant and astonished, I saw him pointing 
to a red oblong piece of paper, covered with Chi- 
nese characters, which he had nailed above the 
kitchen sink, and when I asked, ‘‘ What does it 
mean ?” he replied: ‘‘ This means, look under 
the sink.” Looking there, I found a similar 
paper nailed to the wall, upon which he said he 
had written as follows: ‘* Lady good allee time ; 
no scold much loud ; no say cuss words, and no 
throw things at cook. Eat him all yon like, and 
no lock up nothing.” The final clause he read 
eoolly to me: ‘* Boss smoke him good cigars,” 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR LIFE IN THE DEEP. 


By CoLoneL NICOLAS PIKE, 


} ENIZENS of the deep in 
their watery homes seem to 
have as many enemies to 
encounter as man and the 
lower animals on the earth. 
In the vast waste of waters, 
from the North to the ex- 
treme South Pole, with its 
countless numbers and va- 
rieties of fish and animals, 
not one, from the minutest polyp to the great 
cetacean, but has its enemies. Deadly warfare is 
going on all the time, and nothing but a constant 
vigilance prevents the entire extinction of many 
species. Consider the millions of billions of small 
crustaceans that are devoured daily by the mighty 
cetaceans. ‘he minute coral polyp is constantly 
on the alert, with open tentacles waving to and fro, 
searching for any animal small enough that may 
come within its reach. ‘‘ Chetodons,” with their 
peculiar-formed snouts, are darting here and there 
among the coral blocks, ready to instantly drag 
from its strong citadel the unlucky polyp that 
has thus exposed himself to danger; and perhaps 
almost as soon as this fish has swallowed the deli- 
cate morsel some savage eel darts from its hiding 
place and swallows the fish alive; retreating to his 
supposed secure home in the coral reef, he in turn 
is seized by the never-failing arm of the octopus, 
which paralyzes and tears him to pieces with his 
terrible beak. Thus it will be seen that incessant 
warfare is continually going on amongst the mi- 
nutest as well as the largest animals that inhabit 
the great oceans of the world. 

I recollect fishing in a deep bay in the tropics, 
when a creature lurking near (the tazzard) took the 
fish from my hook as fast as I brought them to 
the surface of the water. ‘The tazzard kills every- 
thing that comes in its way, not merely for food, 
but for mischief. It attacks man as ferociously 
as a bulldog. Sometimes it will bite a fish in 
two, and oftentimes it will tear out circular pieces 
from fish which are much larger than itself. The 
largest one of this species that I ever captured 
was not more than three and one-half feet in 
length, and would not weigh more than twenty 
pounds. It is fortunate that it does not exceed 
this; if it did it would be a terrible brute for 
man to encounter. Its mouth is filled with teeth, 
and its bite is considered by the fisherman danger- 
ous. The whole tazzard family are amongst the 
most destructive fish that swim the ocean. Even 
the small fry, not more -than an inch in length, 


bite sharply, as I have often experienced when 
bathing in the tide pool. 


THE KILLER WHALE, OR “‘ ORCAS.” 


The killer whale is found in all the oceans of 
the world, and is a savage brute, and terribly de- 
structive to the right whale, the tunny, black- 
fish, and many other monsters of the deep. The 
orcas is very rapid in its movements, and the 
whalemen do not like to attack it, as it often 
turns on the boat as soon as struck with a har- 
poon. Frequently it will attack without provoca- 
tion. It is seldom caught, but when wounded 
generally ‘‘sounds,” carrying the tackle out so 
quickly that the boat steerer cuts him adrift. I 
have frequently met with them when cruising, 
and always gave them a wide latitude. 

On one occasion I had an opportunity of learn- 
ing something of their habits. It was in the 
month of May an American whaleman appeared 
off the island in the Indian Ocean where I re- 
sided. Whales had been sighted on the day be- 
fore, and a boat was sent ashore for me to board 
the ship, as they were about to reconnoitre and 
capture a whale, if they could, and I could see 
the manner in which it was done, as well as the 
cutting in and trying out the oil, etc. I was glad 
to accept the invitation, and was soon on board 
the ship, hull down in the offing. The captain 
received me cordially, and informed me that 
whales were seen, and the ship would at once 
sail as near as possible to them, that I might have 
a chance to see the boats launched and the har- 
poon thrown. ‘ There she blows !” was the cry 
from the masthead. ‘‘ There she blows! A 
school of whales from half to three-quarters of a 
mile off the port bow.” All was bustle on the 
deck, as the men were getting ready to enter the 
small whaleboats which hung at the davits. 

«* Lower away quickly, my lads! We are near- 
ing, and shall soon be upon them. Step lively, 
my boys !—step lively !” In a few minutes all 
were at their posts in the boats, and the whaling 
gear was ready for action. ‘‘ Pull away, boys! 
Pull away lively! Don’t let the second boat 
steerer’s boat get ahead of you! Pull away !” 
The boats skimmed the water like things of life, 
and soon were on the ground, but quickly rested 
on their oars. I remained on board ship, and com- 
manded the situation as the whales and our ship 
were nearing each other. Many were seen within 
a radius of a mile from our masthead. But about 
one hundred yards from the ship lay an enor- 
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mous right whale, over forty feet in length, and 
circling round him were two orcas, or killers. 
The water for some distance was colored with 
blood. ‘The crew thought the whale a “ rogue.” 
Old, cunning whales are called by this name, 
and will attack a boat furiously, and oftentimes 
destroy it and the crew. Everything was ready, 
and the boat steerer, with harpoon in hand, was 
about to strike, when it was discovered that two 
oreas, large and savage ones, were very near, so 
that orders were given to back the boat and get 
away at as safe a distance from the whale as pos- 
sible, as the orcas were giving battle to the mon- 
arch of the ocean. This large whale was evi- 
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to show weakness, as he turned on his enemies 
less frequently; this, together with the blood- 
stained water around him, proved that it was only 
a question of time when the mighty beast must 
succumb. ‘The killers’ attack became less fre- 
quent, they swimming slowly but cautiously in 
circles round and near his head, when suddenly 
one of them made a quick and desperate attack 
on the under lip, lacerating it frightfully, and 
causing the whale to open its mouth in its agony, 
when quick as a flash the other darted at the 
tongue and tore it out entire. The whale, giving 
one convulsive movement, turned on its side, 
when one of the boat steerers threw the harpoon 








COMBAT BETWEEN SPEARFISH AND S8WORDFISII. 


dently defending himself against the savage brutes 
bent on mischief. The ocean was lashed into 
fury. The orcas were swimming slowly round 
and round the huge mass of flesh as it lay upon 
the sea. The attack was made simultaneously on 
both sides of the head with vigor. Every time 
these brutes made a pass at the whale he would 
turn suddenly, and with his flukes strike rapidly 
and sometimes successfully at the killers, and for 
the moment keep them at bay. 

This combat lasted nearly an hour, when one 
of the orcas disappeared, and for some minutes 
the other merely stood guard over the whale ; 
suddenly the first orcas appeared on the surface 
again, when it was evident that the whale began 


into him, and advancing the second time, killed 
him with his lance. ; 

It is astonishing what brutes these orcas are, 
for upon examining the head and body of this 
whale, when brought alongside the ship, it was 
found to be horribly lacerated, more especially 
about the head. Large pieces had been bitten 
completely out of the jaw, and nearly all the flesh 
hung in shreds round the bone of the lower jaw, 
One large piece two feet in diameter had been 
taken from the side, and marks of attack were 
visible all over the body. 

It can be truly said that these orcas sheuld 
be classed among the most dangerous brutes of 
the ocean. 
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TAZZARD, OR ‘‘ BULLDOG OF THE OCKAN 


THE SAWFISH,. 
» This fish is thea natural enemy to all the ce- 
taceans, and it is well known they attack them in 
company with-other fish, as they can inflict ter- 
rible wounds with the daggers in the saw, which 
is often over four feet in length. The spearfish 
in turh is an enemy to the sawfish, and delights in 
stabbitg him to death whenever an opportunity 
offers itself. I once saw a battle between a sqw- 
fish and a spearfish. Both were very large ones, 
and of equal size. It lasted but a short time. 
They swam around in circles of about one hun- 
dred feet in diameter on the surface of the ocean. 
At every turn of the circle they came nearer to 
each other, till within a diameter of twenty feet 
they charged simultaneously, evidently causing 
wounds at every charge. On the fourth charge 
the spearfish had run his spear entirely through 
the sawfish, killing it at once. His body was so 
firmly impated, the fish could not disengage him- 
self. We threw a harpoon imto him, and se- 
cured both. They were very much cut up. One 
charge of the spearfish had laid open the side of 
the other, over four feet in length, which in all 
probability disabled him so that he became an 
easy prey. 

THE SHARK FAMILY. 

The sharks are the tigers of the ocean; they 
attack everything that comes in their way; and 
sometimes. attack and 
kill each other. Yet 
they have their enemies. 

Their sense of smell, as 
well as that of sight, is 
very great. I once saw 
a shark twenty to twen- 
ty-five feet in length 
follow a ship for days, ‘ 
loping that some poor = 
sailor might fall over- 
board. The sailors even 
objected to have the 
garbage thrown from 
the ship, as they wanted 
to get rid of him, and 
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they feared him very much. 
The ship was becalmed, and 
he still remained in company 
alongside as if asleep, till one 
afternoon a large fish made 
its appearance and imme- 
diately gave battle. ,,The 
fight, as it was observed from 
our ship, was a terrible one. 
The two fish came together 
like bulldogs, causing the 
ocean waves to foam and rise 
in billows, tinged with the blood of the ferocious 
brutes, who were biting large pieces of fiesh from 
each other’s bodies. ‘This terrible conflict lasted 
over forty minutes, when it was evident that the 
shark was seriously injured, as he lay motionless 
and apparently dead upon the water. We could 
not identify the other fish, which was also injured 
and withdrew from the conflict. A boat was low- 
ered, and life was found still lingering in the 
shark, when a harpoon was thrown into him, and 
he was towed alongside the ship. His head was 
cut off and his carcass cut admft after we had 
examined and measured his body. It soon sank 
in the ocean out of sight, amid the cheers of the 
whole crew. The body of this*shark was twenty- 
seven feet long, and was a sight to behold. A 
terrible monster, scored and bitten all oyer ; 
pieces more than a foot in diameter had been 
taken out of the sides as if cut with a knife, and 
it was completely disemboweled. 

To show the ferocity of sharks, especially those 
of the genus Carcharus, a master of a ship, a New 
Bedford whaler, told me that he ounce captured a 
large whale late in the afternoon, and they drew 
him alongside the ship and secured him with 
chains, with a view of cutting him in, in the 
morning. During the night the sharks had 


nearly devoured the carcass, not leaving enough 
to make it an object of cutting him in, and it was 
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CHATODON, 


cut adrift and sunk in the 

ocean. Authentic ac- 

count has been given of 

the man-eating shark NW 
(Carcharus) being captur- {f 
ed in the Pacifie Ocean 
with a young sea lion in 
his stomach, entire, just 
as he had swallowed it. 
This shows the great de- 
structive ferocity of this 
tiger of the ocean. 

There is another enemy 
in the ocean which at- 
tacks the shark and often- 
times kills it. A very 
curious, leechlike animal 
lives on its tongue and 
throat. I have taken 
many from the large 
sharks afterdeath. There 
is no doubt but that they 
annoy and canse the 
tongue to swell, so that 
the animal can scarcely swallow. Some 
specimens of this leech I have in my 
collection are over six inches in length 
and as large round as the index finger. “y 
Then the ‘‘ remoras,” or suckers, which / 
fasten themselves to a number of species 
of fish, particularly the sharks, are exceedingly 
annoying. I have faken as many as seven from 
one fish. These and other parasites worry the 
fish oftentimes so much that it causes madness 
and death. The remoras are most always found 
on the spearfish. ‘The British gunboat Dolphin 
“ame into Mauritius leaking, and was docked. 
The cause of her trouble was, a large spearfish had 
struck her on the port bow and had penetrated 
through fourteen inelfes of sheathing and solid 
oak. On examining one of these fish which I 
caught off the harbor: I found parasites all over 
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his body. ‘Two remoras, as well as five different 
animals, were clinging to him, and some of them 
were actually buried in the solid flesh ; many were 
on the gills and tongue. This fish, in its great 
agony from the torture of the numerous para- 
sites, was probably driven to madness and was 
ready to attack anything that came in its way. I 
have frequently seen them leaping from the water 
and gyrating around in a most remarkable man- 
ner, darting first in one direction and then in an- 
other, which leads me to conclude that all these 
movements were made to relieve itself of its tor- 
mentors. ‘lhe spearfish frequently attacks the 
whale and many large fish by plunging its sword 
into their, vital organs, I could. enumerate many 
= instances, if space would 

allow, that have ¢ome un- 

der my own observation. 


THE OCTOPUS, OR DEVIL- 
FISH, 

The octopus, or devil- 
fish of the ocean, hiding 
under the shelving reefs 
by day and crawling over 
them at night like a huge 
spider searching for prey, 
anything and everything 
that comes in the way of 
his long, armlike tenta- 
cles that he can reach and 
paralyze is torn to pieces 
with great ferocity. This 
animal is held in such 
fear by the denizens of 
the deep that lobsters, 
crabs and nearly all the 
large crustaceans will die 
almost immediately with 
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ANGLER, OR SEA DEVIL (LOPHIUS PISCATORIUS) 


fright when in their presence, and their flesh will 
turn to water. 
THE BONITO. 

There are a number of species of this genus liv- 
ing in the ocean, all of which are very active and 
terribly voracious, and feed entirely on other fish. 
The day was fine and clear and the sea calm, so 
that I had a good opportunity of seeing the fish 
moving in the water as I stood on the bow of our 
ship watching for a chance to harpoon a bonito, 
numbers of which were around. They were dart- 
ing playfully, when presently I noticed one make 
a rapid movement toward a good-sized flying fish, 
which left the water and passed in toward the 
vessel. Its course of flight was about twenty 
feet, and it then settled upon the surface of the 
water, with both the pectoral fins expanded, 
where it lay motionless. The bonito passed by, 
and rapidly out of sight. In a few minutes the 
flying fish resumed his usual position under water, 
and thereby saved its life. The bonito wages an 
incessant warfare on these pretty little 
harmless fish, destroying them by 
thousands. 


THE HORSE MACKEREL, OR 
ALBICORE, 


This is a 'arge and voracious fish, 
making great havoc among the mack- 
erel and menhaden, on which it feeds 
as well as other small fish. It is very 
destructive to the sardines on the 
Portuguese coast. Many are, how- 
ever, taken and salted, and are es- 
teemed an excellent article of food. 
I believe this fish is an enemy to 
everything that swims in the water, 
and is of a quarrelsome nature. It 
is said, however, that the thrasher 
often attacks and kills it whenever 
he has a chance. It is his natural 
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enemy. The albicore 
must fear this terrible 
brute, and flies from 
him with great speed, 
but seldom gets away 
from his frightful 
jaws. 


THE SEA DEVIL, OR 
ANGLER. 


This curious fish 
(Lophius piscatorius), 
which lies hidden in 
the seaweed or on the 
bottom of muddy 
shores’ and bays, is 
one of the most voracious that swims, It is 
fortunate that it is not a large fish, being not 
more than four and a half feet in length. Al- 
though the head is large, the jaws open wide 
into a pouchlike stomach, and are lined with 
strong, sharp teeth. Just over the upper jaw 
there is a cirrus about five mehes in length, on 
the end of which i: an appendage like a worm. 
While the fish lies concealed with mouth wide 
open, and his fishing line 13 dangling over his 
capacious mouth, small fish are attracted by the 
tempting bait which so much resembles a worm, 
and are at once caught in a living tomb open to 
receive them. I once took ten tomcods and a 
large number of smaller fish from the angler, 
which when removed weighed more than the 
fish itself. On one occasion I took a large speci- 
men of this fish in Jamaica Bay, and on exam- 
ination of its stomach found a large black duck 
entire and several small fish. The duck had been 
taken while asleep or resting on the water. 





CHATODON— ‘SHOOTING FISH.” 
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THE PORPOISE, OR SEA HOG, 


Schools of porpoises are enemies to the drum- 
fish, and are often seen driving them, killing 
many in their raids. Sometimes they are driven 
on to the shore in their efforts to get out of the 
way. Some years ago a school of these fish were 
driven by porpoises through the inlet into the 
Great South Bay, Long Island, where sad havoc 
was made by them. They were discovered by the 
fishermen, who launched their boats and went in 
pursuit. The porpoises were so intent in their 
murderous work that they fell an easy prey, and 
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bays in search of the Venus mercenaria. A school 
of these fish would very soon destroy a bed of 
these favorite bivalves, on which he feeds and 
which is his favorite food. He easily cracks the 
hard shell for the favorite morsel within. The 
blackfish wages a deadly war on the small crusta- 
ceans, particularly the shrimp, of which he is 
very fond. ‘The bluefish is a savage fish, and 
will bite sharply. Professor Baird remarked that 
the destruction of menhaden by this voracious 
fish is greater in one day than would be taken by 
the whole menhaden fleet in one month. These 
fish destroy for the sake of destroying, often dart- 
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WHALE ATTACKED BY ORCAS 


most of them were captured in shoal water. The 
dead and wounded drumfish were many, and but 
few escaped again to the ocean. The porpoise, 
when frightened, especially when in shallow 
water, loses all control of himself, and he finds 
it hard to escape. When in deep water he goes 
down to the bottom, and there he remains as long 
as he can till danger is over. 


THE RAYS, AND OTHER FISH, 


The rays feed entirely on the invertebrates, 
such as crabs, clams, squid and sea snails. The 
sheepshead prowls around the bottom of sandy 


ing into large schools of fish, biting and maim- 
ing thousands without killing them. We have 
noticed this many times. Among the shellfish, 
we have one which is a dangerous animal, the 
Tridacna gigas. While on the reefs of the South 
African coast « very large one was seen, measur- 
ing over five feet long. It was partially imbedded 
in the coral and fastened by a strong byssus. 
The animal is remarkable for its fine colors when 
open and its mouth expanded. The variegated 
appearance of the whole reminds one of a bed of 
seaweeds, when growing together, whose fronds 
are reflecting prismatic colors when disturbed by 
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the gentle motion of the water. ‘This dangerous 
brute would cut a man’s body in two in a second, 
if he should step into the opening shell. I shnd- 
dered whenever [ met with even a small one 
when collecting on the reefs. One does not see 
them till quite near, as the shell is generally cov- 
ered from sight. ‘he specimen alluded to had 
killed a negro who accidentally stepped in the 
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capacious maw, and wounded many. They could 
not destroy it. The negroes informed the writer 
that this one brute kept the waters from fish and 
animal life, as it was very greedy, always on the 
alert for prey. A can of dynamite was placed 
over it a few days after I saw it, and some friends 
from an English man-of-war annihilated it in a 
few seconds. 


WALKING FISH OF SEYCHELLES. 


THE INVENTOR OF DYNAMITE. 


By J. A. MacKniGcur. 


THE many dangerous explosions of dynamite 
which have taken place recently have led some 
people to advocate the legal suppression of the 
manufacture of this great explosive. It often 
kills the people against whom it is used, but al- 
most as frequently it gets in its deadly work on 
the people who use it for unlawful purposes, as 
in the case of Norcross when he made his attack 
on Russell Sage. 

Whenever this destructive compound is em- 
ployed for purposes of spite and malice there is 
one man above all others in the world who is sad- 
dened and irritated thereby, for he is the sworn 
enemy of all violence. That is Dr. Alfred Nobel, 


the Swedish engineer, who invented dynamite. 


When he placed this marvelous force at the 
service of humanity he was dreaming of tunnels 
to be pierced, isthmuses to be cut through, min- 
erals to be extracted from the mines, and cliffs 


to be removed for the building of ports and 
harbors. And little he thought that the desper- 
ate would employ it to destroy themselves, and 
the criminal to bring death to others. 

Dr. Nobel is described as a man of about fifty- 
five years, of medium height and slender, with 
round face covered with a short iron-gray beard, 
blue-gray eyes that are unusually bright and vi- 
vacious for a man of his race, aud a manner 
strikingly agreeable and attractive. But he is 
modest and retiring, and always avoids drawing 
attention to himself. He is one of the very few 
inventors who are possessed of fortunes made by 
their own efforts, his returns having been large 
from the dynamite discovery, and also from his 
gelatine preparation and the Nobel smokeless 
powder. He is not the only maker of smoke- 
less powder, the discovery of which was really an 
accident. One day a staff officer in the French 
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army remarked that an army firing at a foe with- 
out covering itself with a cloud of smoke would 
have the advantage of having the enemy in view 
without revealing its own exact whereabonts. 
Probably smokeless powder grew out of this re- 
mark, and it is now employed by all the nations 
of Europe. Dr. Nobel’s powder is made of dyna- 
mite to which is given the property of slow com- 
bustion. It propels projectiles with terrific ve- 
locity. 

The doctor is a cosmoplite who talks most of 
the Europeun languages with equal perfection. 
His life is an ideal one. In the winter he lives 
among the flowers at St. Remo in the south of 
France, doing such work as he sees fit in his lab- 
oratory. In the summer he seeks the shady nooks 
and bracing air of Switzerland, or makes a voy- 
age in his yacht of aluminium. Ilaving no family 
ties, neither wife, children nor mistress, as he 
himself declares, he goes and comes at will, and 
may be seen to-day in Paris, a day or two later 
in Berlin, Vienna or St. Petersburg. He has a 
fine house near the Bois de Boulogne at Paris, 
where his one family attachment is a nephew who 
has petroleum wells of immense value on the 
Caspian Sea. ‘The Rothschilds own wells in the 
same region, and these rich owners have suc- 
ceeded in making a tariff arrangement between 
France and Russia which bids fair to let in the 
Caspian petroleum on such favorable terms as 
will soon shut ont the American product, which 
will not enjoy the same privilege, from both 
markets. 

Even more strong than his love of science or 
the interest he takes in his destructive com- 
pounds is Dr. Nobel’s love of peace. He belongs 
to the aristocratic society which was founded at 
Vienna some years ago by the Baroness of Suttner, 
called ‘‘ The Society of the Friends of Peace.” He 
does not expect, however, to see society revolu 
tionized in a single generation. 

‘‘T am not dissatisfied with the progress of the 
world,” says Dr. Nobel, in a recent interview at 
Paris, ‘‘ but there are a few little reforms I should 
be glad to see, as, for example, the disbanding of 
armies. European nations have enough soldiers 
ranged along their frontiers to stand about three 
men to a linear yard of space. It is becoming 
serious. ‘After awhile, instead of going to tea at 
each other’s houses, we shall be ordering our 
servants to slanghter each other, and we shall de- 
molish our cities with heavy artillery. Thus we 
shall prove to the world that we are ‘great pow- 
ers.*” 

Dr. Nobel’s horror of warfare is partly the re- 
sult of the pity that is inspired in his: heart by 
human misery, for though a rich man, he knows 
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that misery exists. He realizes that if all the ex- 
pense that is incurred in preparations for univer- 
sal murder were employed in the channels of 
peace the human race would soon reach a situa- 
tion in which want and misery would disappear, 
and the great sociological questions of these times 
would be forever settled. 

The Europeans live in an atmosphere of bel- 
ligerence. ‘I'he little children play at soldiers, and 
in the schools an admiration for armed force is 
sedulously inculated, with the result that the 
children look upon the reciprocal massacre called 
battle as a perfectly natural thing, like ‘fair 
weather or rain. But Dr. Nobel dissents from 
this spirit. As a Swede he belongs to # ‘race 
which is much more liberal and pacific by ‘nature 
than the rest of Continental Europe, Switzerland 
alone excepted. He has lived also, a great deal in 
the upper society of St. Petersburg, where there 
exists an austerity of thought which has no 
counterpart in Europe. He is a cosmopolite, 
having friends and interests in nearly every na- 
tion of the world, and his familiarity with various 
languages enables him to live like a native in any 
country. He judges international disputes, there- 
fore, as they might be judged by an inhabitant 
of Mars or Saturn, with absolute neutrality, and 
when he is told that there are men who, instead 
of living honestly at home in ease and comfort, 
will snddenly hurl themselves upon each other, 
seeking to kill their neighbors with bullet or 
blade, he looks amazed and asks himself if really 
such an absurdity can exist. 

And so his dream has now been developed into 
something like this: Since men insist on war, it 
must be rendered so horrible as to make it im- 
possible. Give to every man the means of de- 
stroying his neighbor without a possibility of es- 
cape ; create such engines of carnage that defense 
is out of the question. Then, so the doctor holds, 
by common accord peace will be cultivated and 
tranquillity maintained. 

Is not the inventor of dynamite right ? There 
are people who deplore the existence of this awful 
agent because of the evils that have been inflicted 
by it. But it would be as reasonable to deplore 
the invention of steam power or electricity be- 
cause of the boilers that explode, the trains‘that 
run off the track, or the deadly wires and quick- 
running trolleys which have ‘resulted from these 
inventions. As well regret the invention of fire 
because of the lives and property it has destroyed, 
or call for the suppression of the sun ‘because so 
many people are killed by its rays. 

Greater forces than any yet discovered are 
likely to be placed at the disposal of mart at al- 
most any moment. They are known, and science 
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is studying out the means of harnessing them. 
Lives will be undoubtedly lost in connection with 
their introduction and use, but the world will con- 
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fess that the men who place these agencies at the 
disposal of mankind are the greatest benefactors 
of the human race. 





“ BOOMS.” 


By ANDREW LANG. 


THESE are fine days for young literary gentle- 
men, as Mr. Grant Allen says, in an article on a 
recent work. In our time, when Mr. Grant Allen 
and I were young, nobody boomed ws ; in the 
case of the present writer, because, in fact, there 
was not anything to ‘‘ boom.” Ifa person of let- 
ters, endowed with abundant leisure and other 
pleasant choregia, does not publish anything at 
all, being urged neither “by hunger nor request 
of friends,” it is beyond the force even of a clique 
or a claque to fill the speaking trumpet of Re- 
nown with his name. Mr. Allen declares that, 
in the case of us seniors, “‘ Hope deferred made 
their hearts sick with the gray sickness of pessi- 
mism.” Mr. Hardy, it seems, is, or has been, un- 
well with ‘‘a sombre and ironical pessimism,” 
while my own malady is ‘‘a playful pessimism.” 


‘The patient knows little of his own case, but 


1 did fancy that I had been shouting Sursum 
corda! and imploring the public to make the 
vest of that rather mixed affair—life. At all 
events, I may swear, and save my oath, that [ 
never suffered from literary hope deferred, or 
wept over my unrecognized genius, or was dis- 
contented with the occasional grin which I might 
be happy enough to provoke from the good-nat- 
ured. Mr. Allen may inscribe on my sepulchre 
(I bequeath to him that tender office), ‘‘ Here 
lies a literary gent who was more than satisfied 
with his literary luck, and who never bothered 
about ‘recognition.’” But with men of genius, 
who not only produce masterpieces, but know it, 
matters may well be totally different. 

Mr. Allen argues, perhaps rightly, that men 
born in the forties and fifties were under the 
shade of Titans like Tennyson, Browning, Carlyle, 
Matthew Arnold, Thackeray, Dickens and others. 
So we were, and knew it, speaking, in our sim- 
ple way, of these gentlemen as ‘‘the swells.” It 
never occurred to us to rival them: we knew our 
place. But now, verily, Titans are sadly to seek, 
the worse is the luck. However, there is room 
for les jeunes—there are no aged trees to over- 
shadow them. This is, in one way, good fortune. 
Moreover, the young are generous in recognizing 
and applauding each other, whence come the 

}oom and the Boomster. But the Boomster’s, by 


the shade of Vincent Crummles, are no new arts. 
Sheridan knew all about ‘‘ the puff preliminary ”; 
while Lockhart, in a letter to Wilson, demands 
a highly colored review, and announces that he 
will write it himself if nobody else will. ‘ Vanity 
Fair ” was boomed (and most justly) in one of the 
Quarterlies before it was finished. These are an- 
cient devices. 

The worst of a fair field and plenty of favor is 
that a fortunate young man (I have no particular 
example’in my eye) may be led to think overhighly 
of himself. With your intimate friends or your 
unknown admirers shouting plaudits in a dozen 
papers, it is easy “‘to get a heaze,” as Scott said 
of himself, and to be “carried off your feet.” 
Now, a great deal of trumpeting and drumming 
has been done in these latter days, when we 
‘‘wake up each morning and find a new poet fa- 
mous.” But the drum does not always draw the 
pence when the hat goes round. The new poct’s 
publisher’s accounts rather ‘tend to make him 
‘sick with the gray sickness of pessimism.” Into 
a second edition (of a thousand) he is triumph- 
antly borne, among huzzas, but there he sticks 
fast. This is really almost worse than not being 
boomed at all. For the novelist it is different. 
If very successful, of course he must expect to be 
called all the ill names that envy can discover. ; 
but, on the whole, the public dearly loves a good 
new story, and welcomes it lavishly. At present, 
thanks to our good fortune, we have dozens of 
good story tellers for all tastes. Romance or re- 
hgion, obscure physical maladies or noisy fevers 
of the mind, may be our chief interests ; and, lo! 
there are novelists ready to deal with all of them. 
We have all sorts, except in broad humor; cf 
that kind we have only ‘* Vice Versi.” All this 
I gratefully acknowledge, and wish that at least 
half a dozen gentlemen could give us a new novel 
every month, or, indeed, every week. They do 
their best to fulfill my vows, and persons with 
tastes more akin to that of Mr. Moddle have also 
every reason to congratulate themselves. But if 
one is asked whether any of those delightful ro- 
mancers (except—here everyone can fill up his 
own list) are likely to endure with Fielding, Sterne, 
Dumas, Scott, Miss Austen and Thackeray, he is 
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likely to shake his head. We have not a Dumas 
“in the midst ” (with the exception obscurely in- 
dicated). ‘There are many playful fauns, tuneful 
swains, satyrs, Nereids, but there are no Titans 
around and about us. Among essayists I do not 





hour, but, as the Kelpie said, ‘not the man.” 
Do not let ‘‘ booms” make us insensible of facts. 
There is a nation which, perhaps, protests rather 
too much about its own belief in its own poets : 
let us not be a generation cast in that mold, 
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ON A CERTAIN CONDESCENSION IN FOREIGNERS. 


He—“‘ On, you'RE FROM AMERICA, ARE You? PEOPLE OFTEN SAY TO ME, ‘Don’t you 
DISLIKE AMERICANS? Bur I ALWAYS SAY ‘I BELIEVE THERE ARE SOME VERY 


NICE ONES AMONG THEM,’” 


She—‘' Att, I DARE SAY THERE may BE TWO OR THREE NICE PEOPLE AMONGST SIXTY 


MILLIONS !” 


see the Hazlitt, not to speak of the Steele or the 
Addison. Among historians I fail to observe 
the gigantic Gibbon or the pleasing Prescott. 
Among poets—but we all know, in the deeps of 
our hearts, how we really stand in the matter of 
poetry. ‘The hour has come,” it is always the 


‘‘There are degrees,” as the judge said, when 
Dumas remarked that, were he not in the city of 
Jorneille, he would call himself a dramatic poet. 
It is essential for all of us, and perhaps for the 
greatly boomed above all, to remember that 
‘there are degrees.” —London Illustrated News. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS. 


By GEeorGce C. HuRLBUT, SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Tue Arctic expeditions are still unheard of, with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Walter Wellman's attenipt to reach the Noritli 
Pole by a dash. His vessel, the Ragnvald Jarl, was crushed 
in the ice on the 28th of May, and only a few articles were 
saved. There was fortunately no loss of life, and all the 
members of the expedition have since returned to their 
homes. Mr. Wellman is said to have declared that he will 
make another effort in 1896, and there is no law to compel 
a man to learn by experience. 


An excursion to Disco Island can hardly be called an 
Arctic exploration, and yet it has its perils. Dr. F. A. Cook, 
who started with a party from New York in the steamer 
Miranda, on the 7th of July, for a pleasure cruise along 
the west coast of Greenland, has met with very bad luck. 
The vessel ran into an iceberg a few days after leaving St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, and had to put back to repair dam- 
ages. She started again in three days. and reached Suk- 
kertoppen, August 7th. On the 9th she started for Hol- 
steinborg and struck a rock outside of that harbor. Though 
badly damaged, the vessel was steered back to Sukkertop- 
pen. A fishing schooner, the /tigel, was engaged to take 
the party home, and the two vessels set out, the Miranda 
towing the other; but on the 23d of Augnst the steamer 
was abandoned, and the Rigel carried the rescued party to 
North Sydney, Cape Breton. It is to be noted that the sea- 
son has been a severe one in the Aretic, with frequent dense 
fogs and unusual movements of ice. None the less, these 
are conditions that must be expected in the far North, and 
it is mere recklessness to leave them out of the calculation 
in any expedition. 

Or Count Pfeil’s exploration of Neu-Mecklenburg (for- 
merly New Ireland), in the Bismarck Archipelago, north- 
east of New Guinea, Petermann’s Mitteilungen, Band 40, 
No. 4, publishes a report. ‘The island lies N W. and S E., 
and is long and narrow. The coast is but slightly indented, 
and there is no harbor for a distance of 250 miles along the 
southwestern line of coast. The northern part has not yet 
been visited, but the middle has a base of volcanic rocks 
overlaid by limestone and sandstone. ‘The southern end is 
of voleanie origin, and here the land broadens and mount- 
ains rise to 6,000 or 7,000 feet. The island is covered with 
forest, but the trees are not large enongh. except in the 
south, to yield useful timber. The inhabitants are of three 
types. The centre is held by intruders from the Gazelle 
Peninvsula in New Britain (now called Nen-Pommern). These 
intruders are, according to Count Pfeil, unsavory when to 
windward, unless they have been chewing betel. The na- 
tives have well-shaped figures, good fereheads and features 
more delicate than those of the Neu-Po:nmern . people. 
They sre . « lligent and in a measure hospitable. though 
they will eat the stranger if opportunity offers. In their 
houses and persons they are cleanly, and they do not hesi- 
tate to meet an enemy face to face. They use spears with 
hard-wood points and axes of porphyry, shell and green- 
stone, thongh cheap English axes are taking the place of 
these. They bave drums, many of them very large, and a 
code of signals. Their wood carving is remarkable, and 
they make shell ornaments of great delicacy. Pigs, of a 
long-legged, black variety, are the only domestic animals. 
The women cultivate taro and varirs; and a root something 
like the potato; and other articles of food are fish, sago 
and the banana. Cannibalism, is practiced at every oppor- 
tunity. In some districts the dead are burned; in others 
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they are thrown into the sea. The islanders build good 
canoes and muke long voyages. Count Pfeil crossed the 
island twice. ,He found no large game, and neither cocka- 
toos nor parrots. but everywhere met with the whitish-yel- 
low pigeon of Torres Strait. 


Ir is not long ago that foreign geologists denied, and 
American geologists were unable to show, that any true 
chalk existed in the United States, but it has more recently 
been admitted that great beds of true chalk, much of it of 
the finest quality, occur in Northwestern Iowa. These are 
beds of the Niobrara stage of the Upper Cretaceous Age— 
that enormously widespread formation of the sediment of 
the great, quiet interior Cretaceous Sea which stretch:'s from 
Western Iowa to the Rocky Mountains, an1 from Texas to 
Manitoba, and perhaps to the Arctic Ocean. The best- 
known and most typical chalk beds lie between the mouth 
of the Niobrara River and Mount Auburn, Iowa; but sim- 
ilar deposits are exposed elsewhere, those exposed in the 
blu@s of the Missouri at Yankton, 8. D., being mined and 
made into ‘‘ Portland’’ cement on a large scale. In its 
purest condition this rock may be excavated with a spade, 
or carved with a pocketknife, and sawed into portable 
blocks more easily than so much wood. It is soft and 
smooth, serving well as crayons for the blackboard or on 
the carpenter’s chalk line. It is true chalk; in fact, as 
good as and practically identical with the best English 
chalk, aud. like it, consists almost wholly of the organic 
skeletons of the microscopic animal and plant life which 
swarmed in the ancient sea. The best and softest is char- 
acterized by the large proportion it contains of cocoliths— 
remains of a vegetable organism so simple tliat it consisted 
of a single spherical cell, and so minute that many thou- 
sands of them might be laid side by side within the space 
of aninch. Mixed with these are the skeletons of a great 
variety of foraminifers, or excessively minute animalcules, 
whose spherical, oblong and snail-shaped skeletons have 
sunk like snow to the bottom through uncounted er nturies 
until they have built up these thick beds. Many species of 
these, as revealed by the microscope, are local; but the 
most numerous and characteristic ones are precisely iden- 
tical with those of the English strata. Thus there is a sci- 
entific as well as an economical identity between the Amer- 
ican and English chalks. 

Tux cheapest king in Christendom has passed from the 
scene by the death of Tawhiao, the Maori King, which has 
just taken place after an attack of influenza. King Taw- 
hiao’s civil list only amounted to $1,075 a year! The late 
dusky and much-tattooed potentate was a son of the first 
native king, Potatau (Te Whero Whero), and from 1860 to 
1879 he assumed a hostile attitude toward the Government 
of New Zealand. In 1881, however, he voluntarily gave in 
his submission, and after a visit to Auckland in the follow- 
ing year went to England in 1884, accompanied by Major 
Wiremu Te Whero. Lord Derby, the Colonial Secretary ce 
that time, played the part of host, but Tawhiao was bitterly 
disappointed at not being received by the Queen. 'Tawhiao’s 
mother rejoiced in the unpleasantly suggestive nume of 
Whakaawi, and his son’s name is Orongokorkova. The lite 
King was about seventy years of age. but Time bad no 
chance of writing wrinkles upon his aged brow, owing to 
the previous operations of the tattooer. 


‘Tau French Museum of Natural History received, a few 
months ago, a specimen of that rarest of birds, the apteryx, 
confined solely to New Zealand. It was carefully kept in 
a warmed room and fed with expressly chosen and pre- 
pared meats, for it was not supposed it could thrive ina 
foreign climate and among strange associations. One day 
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in, October it was gone, and could not be found though 
the whole Jardin des Plantes was searched for it. till early 
iv March a dog smelled it out in one of the ventilating 
holes of a row of newly erected buildings, in the cellar of 
which it bad endured the cold and rain and snow through 
the winter, and lived on what it could pick up. Never had 
it been known to be in better condition. 


Tue Jackson-Harmsworth expedition left Archangel in 
the beginning of August for Franz-Josef Land. 


In West Africa the negotiations between the Frencna and 
the Germans. concerning the Lake Tchad region have 
ended with the recognition of the French claims on the 
Bewne River and the right of France to the eastern bank 
of, the, Shari and. Lake Tchad. This peaceful settlement 
of boyndaries is full of promise for the civilization of the 
Soudan. 

AN expedition, principally for collections in natural 
history, ‘has Geen undertaken by Mr. R. T. Coryndon. He 
will go as far to the north as possibl:, to the west of Luke 
‘Tanganika, and establish a camp in the Congo forest, where 
he will pursue his researches for a year at least, surveying 
and exploring the region at the sume time. 


NotuHinG has been decided with regard to the Antarctic 
explorations so earnestly advocated in England-and Ger- 
many and in this country; and Dr. Murray's suggestions 
have wet with no response from the British Government. 
Mr. Welhman’s expedition to the ‘North Pole started from 
Tromsoe on the whaling steamer Ragnouwd Jari, but 
eame to grief. Besides his American companions. Mr. 
Wellman had with Inm three young Norwegian scien- 
tists, Oyen, Dahl and Hvitfeid. Mr. Stein's proposed ex- 
ploration of Ellesmore Land has been given up for the 
present year, only to be accomplished. it is hoped, with 
thorough success in 1895. 


Tur Swedish traveler Sven Hedin has reported some of 
his experiences in the Pamirs. He met with a hospitable 
reception at the Russian military post on the Kashgar frout- 
ier. which he crossed and proceeded first to the Rang-kul 
and then to the Bulun-kul The Chinese officer in com- 
mand at this latter place, it was said, Was in a coustant state 
of intoxication, and refused even to see Mr. Hedin, who 
found great difficulty in obtaining permission to coutinue 
his jouruey to the mountain Mustag-Ata. It was supposed 
by the Chinese that the traveler was to be followed by a 
Russian army, and the report was that he was accompanied 
by an advance guard of sixty Cossacks. A close watch was 
kept upon him, and the Kirghiz were not allowed to sell 
him provisions. He persevered. however, and reached 
Mustag-Ata, which he ascended to the height of 18,000 
feet, at which point a storm forced him to retrace his steps. 
He next visited the Prjevalsky Glacier, which he found to 
be six miles in length with a breadth varying from 1,500 to 
3,000 feet, aud an average depth of 140 feet. His eyes be- 
came inflamed, and he returned to the Bulun-kul, when the 
Chinese commander expelled him from the country. He 
made his way to the city of Kashgar, and remained there 
till he recovered the use of his eyes. His purpose was then 
to return to the Mustag-Ata and study the geology and the 
giacial phenomena, and to prepare a topographical map; 
and next year to visit Lob Nor and the Taghdumbash 
Panir, and after that to organize a journey to Thibet. He 
will make an attempt to enter Lassa, not in disguise, but 
as a European, and he will be well armed. It is perhaps 
more easy to begin such an enterprise than to carry it 
through; and simultaneously with the announcement of 
Mr. Hedin’s intentions comes the intelligence of the mur- 


der of M. Dutreuil de Rhins, the French explorer who: has 
been engaged in scientific work in Central Asia for the past 
four years He was killed in a quarrel forced upon him; 
it is belheved, by a Thibetan tribe im the interior of the 
country. The Chinese Government has given orders to 
search for his body and to punish the tribe, as well as to 
recover M. de Rhins’s collections, and these orders may be 
obeyed, M. de Rbins having been commissioned by the 
French Government 


In Africa the question of boundaries has the first place. 
The treaty of May 12th, between England and the Congo 
State, gave to the former a strip of land, 25 kilometers in 
width, on the Congo side of the boundary between the Free 
State and German East Africa... This strip secured to Eng-, 
land a free passage from her South African possessions tu 
the Nile Valley ;, and in consideratjon, of this she, made aver, 
to the Congo State the large Egyptian proyince of the Bahr-, 
el-Ghazal on the west of the Nile. The German Govern-, 
ment refused to allow the cession of the 25-kilometer strip, 
on its frontier, and England gave up the prize she had just 
secured. France, which claimed the right of ‘way to the 
Nile Valley from her Congo possessions, entered at- once! 
upon the settlement of a boundary line with the Congo 
Free State, which relinquished its elaim upon the Bahr- 
el-Ghazal provinee, and accepted instead of it the Tine of- 
fered by France along the Ubangi-Mbomu Rivers; and there 
is nothing left of the Anglo-Congolese Convention. At the 
same time the French made a treaty with the Republic of 
Liberia, which gave up to France the territory east of the 
Cavally River and all the Hinterland north of 6° 30° and 
7° N. Lat. to the Anglo-French boundary of Sierra Leone ; 
France ceding to Liberia in return all the points on the 
Grain Coast to which France had a recognized claim. It is 
stipulated that all the tributaries of the Niger in the interior 
beloug to France, whose vast African empire is taking defi- 
nite and, it must be believed, permanent shape. It is to 
be hoped that the principal boundary questions in Africa 
are now settled | that the Europeans may give their at- 
tention to developing their possessions. The great excep- 
tion is the question of the former Egyptian provinces, still 
held for the most part by the Mahdi. The capture of Kas- 
sala by the Italians may very probably be the beginnmg of’ 
a debate that will call for the intervention of all the powers. 
The town lies midway between Massaua, the centre of the 
Italian colony on the Red Sea, and Khartoum, which the 
English must oceupy if they propose to remain in Egypt, 
and its capture is, it may be hoped, the first move toward 
a final distribution vaguely known as the Egyptian Soudan 
and the Equatorial Province. 


LITERARY MEMORANDA. 


Two BookLets, respectively entitled *‘ Observations of a 
Traveler ’ and ** Observations of a Musician,” by Louis 
Lombard, Director of the Utica (N. ¥.) Conservatory of 
Music, will doubtless prove interesting to diiettante readers 
in general, and to musicul students in particular. Mr. Lom- 
bard. who is a European by birth, has traveled extensively, 
and records his observations and opinions, particularly 
where they relate to musical matters, in a pleasant, lively 
English style. 


Heten H. Garpener, who is already favorably known 
as the author of several books of an earnest, thoughtful and 
rather aggressive character, reaches the highest level she 
has yet attained, in her new novel, entitled ** An Unofficial 
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640 LITERARY MEMORANDA. 


Patriot.” It is a dramatic story of the border States in the 
time of the late Civil War, and shows with tremendous 
power the complications and difficulties which faced any 
peaceful solution of the slavery question. Its hero is a 
grand old Virginian planter and Methodist circuit rider, 
said to be a portrayal of the author’s own father, as the 
main facts in the narrative are historically authenticated. 
The chapter describing his interview with Lincoln is a mas- 
terpiece and is thrillingly interesting, not only because of 
its dramatic force, but also because of its portrayal of one 
of the great martyr President’s many sides. The han- 
dling of the character of Lincoln is most admirable, and 
betrays a deep study into the life of this marvelous man. 
The native tact and shrewdness with which he feels his 
way through the parson’s character, finally finds his weak 
point and clings to it with unyielding tenacity; his quaint 
humor, pathos, earnestness, eloquence and power, and 
above all his knowledge of human character, is a perfect 
picture of Lincoln as those know him who have studied 
him as the man rather than the President. 


By an oversight, the intended proper acknowledgment of 
the fine pictures illustrating the article on ‘‘ Cramp’s Ship- 
yard, and the New United States Navy,” by S. Millington 
Miller, in last month's (October) issue of Frank LEsuin’s 
Porutar Montsuy, was withheld. All of these illustra- 
tions, with the exception of the two portraits and *‘ Signal- 
ing of the Fleet,” were from puotographs furnished by Mr. 
William H. Rau, of Philadelp':ia, photographer to the Fed- 
eral Government. 


Tue three latest numbers of that valuable, convenient 
and picturesque guidebook series, called ‘‘ Illustrated 
Europe,” published by the Orell Fiissli Co., of Zurich, 
Switzerland, are devoted respectively to the Toggenburg 
district; the towering Stanserhorn, on the Lake of Lu- 
cerne, with its new cable railway ; and the health resort 
and Jake baths of Waldhaus-Flims, in the Vorderrhein- 
thal, Canton Grisons. 


A buLky 600-page volume, printed in good, clear type, 
and containing over 400 portraits of the world’s celebrities, 
living and dead, is published by Messrs. King, Richardson 
& Co., of Springfield, Mass., under the title of ‘‘ Portraits 
and Principles of the World’s Great Men and Women; with 
Practical Lessons on Successful Life by over Fifty Leading 
Thinkers.”” Some of these ‘‘ leading thinkers,” who contrib- 
ute really interesting and helpful chapters, are the Rev. 
James W. Cole, the Rev. M. Woolsey Stryker, Professor 
A. Alonzo Stagg, Anthony Comstock, James Lane Allen, 
Joseph Cook, the Rev. Washington Gladden, Lady Somer- 
set, Frances E. Willard, Mary A. Livermore and Mrs. Frank 
Leslie. 


‘THe Dawn oF A New Era 1n America” is a booklet of 
thirteen terse chapters, wherein the author, Dr. Bushrod 
W. James, deals in rather a suggestive way with some of 
the most important political and economic questions of the 
age. The writer’s suggestions for the manner of obtaining 
needed legislative alterations which will conduce to the 
good of both country and individual are not unworthy of 
consideration. He views his subject in a hopefully pro- 
phetic manner, and predicts a more brilliant future than 
the present beclouded atmosphere would seem to permit. 
The chapter ‘‘ The Dawn of a New Era” urges better legis- 
lation in some particulars. ‘‘ Our Country’s Great Need” 
expresses the necessity for better men, wiser electors and a 
deeper interest in the welfare of the nation, which can only 
be attained by a more careful study of the requirements of 
officials and citizens. ‘Ihe writer shows the importance of 


expanding our commercial facilities.and systematically in- 
creasing a navy whose extent will add dignity to the nation 
as well as insure protection to its territory and commerce. 
He sincerely advocates courtesy and good will to all sister 
nations, though opposing promiscuous immigration of un- 
suitable persons, that is, those who are unfitted by crime, 
disease or other causes to become good citizens. He lays 
great stress upon ‘‘ International Quarantine,” advocating a 
uniform, universally understood system of regulations for 
epidemic diseases by isolation and by internal as well as 
external quarantine. He proposes that our North American 
Indians shall be educated toward the great object of citi- 
zenship; and further suggests that the United States shall 
hereafter retain hold of every portion of unclaimed land as 
its own property, and not allow it to be given away to squat- 
ters and prospectors, but to be sold at approximate valua- 
tions. 


LOOK OUT FOR THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 
FRANK LESLIE’S POPULAR MONTHLY, 


Tue next (December) number of this magazine, to be 
issued November 15th, will be the grand Christmas num- 
ber, to which our friends and patrons kave become accus- 
tomed to look forward eagerly from year to year. We are 
confident that their utmost expectations will be realized, 
as this is an age of progress, and Frank Lesuie’s Porputar 
Mowyravy this year is in form to surpass itself. Although 
Christmas as yet seems a long way off, our preparations are 
necessarily made months in advance, so that we are able 
to announce, as a special feature of the forthcoming num- 
ber, an important original contribution from the pen of Dr. 
Georg Ebers, the world-famous Egyptologist and romancer, 
illustrated with a score of strikingly beautiful pictures, 
made in Egypt expressly to accompany this paper. There 
will also be articles, stories and poems by the most popular 
writers of the day, including Lydia Hoyt Farmer, Etta W. 
Pierce, G. A. Davis, E. C. Vansittart, Frances Courtney 
Baylor, Martha McCalloch Williams, Frederique Seger, 
Ernest Clement, Valerien Gribayédoff. Henry Tyrrell, and 
many others. At the same time, there will be no aug- 
mentation in the regular price, 25 cents, to subscribers 
and purchasers. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


An Unorriciau Parriot. By Helen H. Gardener. 351 pp. 
Paper, 50c. Arena Publishing Co., Boston. 

Seven Srrance Srorres. By J. Wallace Hoff. 108 pp. 
Cloth. The Brandt Press, Trenton, N. J. 

PorTRAITS AND PrincrPLEs OF THE Worup’s GREAT MEN 
AND WomeN. Edited by Williem C. King. 636 pp. 
Cloth. Illustrated. King, Richardson & Co., Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Essays. By Emily Oliver Gibbs. 174 pp. Cloth. Charles 
T. Dillingham & Co., New York. 

LinpENWALD. A Poem. By John Underwood. 165 pp. 
Cloth. Donohue & Henneberry, Chicago. 

ToacGENBuRG aND Wit. By J. Hardmeyer. Tue Sransen- 
Horn. By Woldemar Cubasch. Watpnavus-Fums. By 
Dr. E. Killias. ‘*‘ Illustrated Europe Series,” Nos. 162- 
165. Illustrated by J. Weber. Orell Fiissli Art Insti- 
tut, Zurich, Switzerland. 

Tae Dawn or a New Era in America. By Bushrod W. 
James, A.M., M.D. 133 pp. Cloth, $1. Porter & 
Coates, Philadelphia. 

OxsservaTions or A Mustcran. By Louis Lombard. 169 pp. 
Paper, 50c. Published by the Author, Utica, N. Y. 

OBSERVATIONS OF A TravELER By Louis Lombard. 208 pp. 
Paper, 50c. Published by the Author, Utica, N. Y. 
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